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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This book has been translated from the French 
language by my friend, Mr. Foster Stearns, librarian 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
I wish to state how grateful I am to him for his 
careful work and how much I appreciate the ac- 
curacy of his translation, certain parts of which, I 
may add, seem to be set forth even more clearly and 
more strongly than in the French edition. 

Those who may compare the two will find some 
slight difference caused by the adaptation and 
changes Mr. Stearns and I have considered advisable 
in order to permit the English-speaking readers to 
grasp more easily the valuable interest of the reli- 
gious experiences therein related. 

The fact that when the French book was pub- 
lished it met with the most favorable criticism of 
the Press in America and in England leads us to 
hope that this edition will receive as good a wel- 
come. 

FÉLix KLEIN 
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FOREWORD 


Not often in our day does it happen that a woman 
who has to depend on her own brains for a living, 
constantly facing absolute poverty whenever in the 
vicissitudes of modern life she is out of employment, 
achieves the distinction of having her biography 
written. Still more rare is it that such a one ac- 
quires in the course of her career such a reputation 
for goodness of heart and profound influence for 
the bringing out of all that is best in others as to 
deserve to have the record of her life put into en- 
during form that many besides her immediate 
friends may derive benefit from being brought in- 
timately in touch with her personality. Anyone 
who reads Abbé Klein’s sketch of Madeleine Sémer 
cannot but feel that here is a life story which amply 
merits the effort that has been expended to make it 
something more than merely a passing record of a 
modern woman’s life. The biography is indeed a 
striking human document for our generation, sure to 
catch and to hold the interest of those who did not 
have the good fortune to be personally acquainted 
with the subject of it. 

No wonder the biography has attracted so much 
attention in France and gone through so many edi- 
tions. The translation ought to find a large reading 
public in this country. The time is ripe for it. We 
are just in the midst of a reaction against certain 
tendencies to materialistic infidelity that were very 

ix 
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noteworthy in the generation before the war. This 
reaction is bringing home to a great many people the 
realization that there is something ever so much 
deeper and higher and nobler in life than can be 
explained by physical science. The great scientists 
like Pasteur and Lord Kelvin, Clerk Maxwell and 
Mendel and many others, including our own Amer- 
ican Nobel Prize man, Millikan, have been insistent 
on that. But a great many of the smaller scientists, 
and with them large numbers of the so-called intel- 
lectual classes, have been led into the belief that 
science was doing away with the foundations of reli- 
gion, when all the while it is multiplying mysteries 
which find their logical place only in the Christian 
conception of the universe. 

Abbé Klein in the life of Madeleine Sémer has 
given us the simple, straightforward story of an 
intellectual woman who, led astray by the infidel 
spirit of science at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century, went 
through all the phases of unbelief. Then, after hav- 
ing been tried by suffering, she thought deeper in 
her heart, and she found a meaning in life beyond 
anything she had ever dreamt of before. She came 
up out of the depths of radical disbelief, and yet in 
the course of a comparatively short life reached the 
heights of contemplation on which faith is grounded 
with a certainty of personal vision. At the age of 
thirty there are letters of hers written to friends in 
which she ridicules Christianity and jokes merrily 
over the fact. that at the age of thirteen she had 
taken the first prize in religious instruction in her 
convent school, though now there was not a trace 
of religious doctrine that she accepted. Out of the 
shallows of her superficial ignorance she said at that 
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time, “There is just one thing that Catholics are 
forbidden to use; that is their reason.” 

So far as success in life humanly speaking was 
concerned, this period represented a climax of exis- 
tence for her. It would seem as though there were no 
source of satisfaction or happiness lacking for her. 
By her charm and distinction as well as by her ability 
she was the leader of society in the city where she 
lived; and her qualities of heart, her readiness (and 
ability, on account of her husband’s position) to be of 
service to all, brought her as much of solid and cor- 
dial affection from her friends as her social triumphs 
brought her flattery and adulation from all who 
knew her. 

Colton, in the volume of maxims which bears the 
title “Lacon,” written in England about a hundred 
years ago, declared that three arguments for atheism 
were stronger than any others. They are health 
and wealth and friends. When we are in health and 
are possessed of wealth, and of course friends, there 
is no need for God and it is comparatively easy for 
us to bring ourselves to the thought that there is 
no God. When health fails, however, or wealth dis- 
appears and friends are no longer by our side, then 
atheism may well seem a monstrous thing since it 
ce us without a firm anchorage in the trials of 

ife. 

Out of the depths of trial and hardship, the result 
of loss of wealth and position, Madame Sémer came 
back to a firm belief in Christianity, and then under 
the influence of the practice of her faith reached a 
mystical state of soul in which God was very close 
to her. All her life she had been beloved by those 
near her, for as her biographer says, “the dominant 
trait of her character was in the fullest sense of the 
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word amiability—the gift of loving and of making 
herself loved.” In the revolution that came into 
her life this characteristic became even more prom- 
inent than before. She drew many people through 
love of her closer to the life of the spirit, until they 
found a new meaning in existence in terms of the 
service of the Creator. 

Sir William Osler, when professor of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins, in his Ingersoll Lecture on “Science 
and Immortality,” which was delivered at Harvard 
in 1904, divided mankind into three classes of be- 
lievers in immortality. There are first the Laodi- 
ceans, “neither hot nor cold but lukewarm, as even 
a superficial observation will make plain.” The 
Laodiceans believe in immortality, so they say, but 
they let this belief influence their lives very little 
and their attention is centered on the things of this 
life. Next there are the Gallionians, that is, the 
people who like Gallio the prefect have no interest 
in the future life and rather impatiently push all 
consideration of it away from them. And then 
thirdly there are “the Teresians, who feel that to 
them it is given to know the mysteries.” They form 
the “moral leaven of humanity.” “Children of light, 
children of the spirit whose ways are foolishness to 
the children of this world, mystics, idealists, yet 
they compel admiration and imitation by the char- 
acter of the life they lead and the beneficence of the 
influence they exert. . . . The heroic devotion of 
a St. Francis or a St. Teresa, but more often for 
each one of us the beautiful life of some good 
woman whose— 

‘Eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
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Whose loves in higher loves endure,’ 
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do more to keep alive among the Laodiceans a belief 
in immortality than all the preaching in the land.” 

Such was the influence exerted by Madeleine 
Sémer on those around her. One of her correspond- 
ents says, “At moments she seems to me the living 
proof of the existence of God. There are times 
when I feel like getting down on my knees at the 
thought of her; I am in anguish, wonder and joy 
at the sight of what God can do in His creatures.” 

As time went on and faith grew deeper and love 
increased, life broadened for her through her reli- 
gious aspirations as it would under the influence of 
the production of great art or the writing of poetry 
or the creation of great music. For it is these crea- 
tive arts that religion, followed to its highest de- 
gree, most closely resembles. Devout souls come 
to have all the joy in their spiritual life that the 
poet or artist or composer has in his creative work. 
I suppose it is generally recognized that there is no 
feeling in life that quite equals the creative emotion 
of the esthetic soul. Men have been willing to 
starve in order to follow the bent of their creative 
genius, but there has been a satisfaction in it un- 
equaled in all the world. 

It is this highest satisfaction in life that, in mo- 
ments of consolation and divine effluence at least, 
the mystic shares to a degree that surpasses even 
the sublimest emotions of the artist or poet or com- 
poser. Our generation is prone to say that the crea- 
tive genius who devotes himself to his work without 
any prospect of worldly reward and without a 
thought even of fame as a guerdon for his striving 
and seeking is a fool. But then as John Boyle 
O’Reilly said, 
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The dreamer lives forever, 

But the toiler dies in a day. 
Even here on earth there are rewards that come 
for creative work apart from those that are merely 
sordid. The mystic has a reward far surpassing any 
other. 

This is what Madeleine Sémer found. Religion 
is often thought of as making people narrow, lim- 
ited and intolerant in their outlook and unhappy. 
A little of it unfortunately sometimes does have all 
these lamentable effects, so much to be deprecated. 
But when it is allowed to work out its full influence 
on the soul it has just the opposite effect. Our gen- 
eration, especially of educated women, is missing 
one of the great secrets of satisfaction in life in its 
cultivation of the head so often to the exclusion of 
the heart. The reason is that “things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind”; but the cult of the mate- 
rial leaves life superficial and empty compared to 
the happiness that can flood it from religious sources. 

“Such happiness is a delusion and foolishness,” 
says the world, but so say the unthinking of art 
and poetry. We can only forgive them, for they 
know not what they say. Art and poetry and reli- 
gion, these three are beneficently granted as re- 
sources in this human life of ours, which is deeply 
trying at best. For the old expression, “this vale 
of tears,” still describes as well as ever the environ- 
ment of human life. And the greatest of these is 
religion; it has a wider appeal than any of the 
others, and it is even more serious to neglect it than 
to neglect the esthetic side of human nature. 

All this is illustrated for the modern woman by 
Madeleine Sémer’s life. | | 

JAMES J. WautsH, MD. Pu.D. 
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MADELEINE SEMER 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIFE 


MADAME SEMER was born in 1874 and died May 7, 
1921. After consultation with her family it has 
been decided, in spite of these recent dates, to pro- 
ceed at once with the publication of her life. A long 
postponement could bring nothing more in the way 
of material, since the present work is based on a 
close personal acquaintanceship during her later 
years, fortified by contact with all who are in a 
position to throw further light on her personality, 
and by the study of her journals, her notes, and 
everything in her correspondence which could be 
of interest. Why then delay? And will it not be 
of more use, in narrating the experiences of a soul, 
to offer them to the consideration of those who are 
its contemporaries, and as such best fitted to under- 
stand them? Let her friends rest assured that no 
name will appear in these pages without due author- 
ization, and that no line written or received by her 
will be reproduced here without permission asked 
and given. We are concerned, however, not only 
with discretion but with arriving at truth; and we 
have made no attempt to conceal, in our account of 
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her early years, either the long intellectual wander- 
ings or the briefer error in matters of the heart, 
feeling confident that they will only serve—O felix 
culpa!—to bring into clearer relief both the divine 
Power which corrected them and the human valor 
which was able to rise from such a plane to the 
highest peaks of the mystical life. 


Le * = 


Madame Sémer’s father was a native of a village 
of the Aveyron, and her mother was from a cantonal 
town of Languedoc, not far from Lourdes. Madame 
Sémer herself was born at Geneva, where her father 
had been called by his work as an engineer. 

Professing a great admiration for the doctrines 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, he gave her the romantic 
name of Heloise; but at the time of her conversion 
she changed it for that of Madeleine, which there- 
after she always used, and which we shall employ 
from the first. 

Not long after her birth, her parents returned to 
France. From her fourth year she was with them 
at Toulouse, and later at Lavaur and Montrejeau. 
Wherever they lived her mother saw to it that she 
attended small schools of a good Christian character, 
where she invariably won the hearts of her teachers. 
She shone in the Catechism, and made a fervent 
First Communion; but her religious instruction 
stopped when she was thirteen, and apparently 
failed to take root. Her other studies, moreover, 
broken as they were by continual movings and by 
her mother’s long illness, never went beyond the 
grade of the brevet élémentaire. In view of this 
scanty schooling, one is continually astounded to see 
what a mass of learning she accumulated, and to 
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what beauties of style and of thought she attained, 
during years when she would seem to have been 
absorbed in her fashionable life, or later by the 
duties of her profession. 

The dominant trait of her character in these 
years of childhood and adolescence was, in the 
fullest sense of the word, amiability—the gift of 
loving and making herself loved. To her invalid 
mother she showed herself an angel of devotion. 
When at the age of fifteen she had the grief of 
losing this beloved parent, she did her utmost to 
take her place to her two younger sisters, and the 
latter, who from that time called her “petite. 
Maman,” gave her an affectionate devotion which 
trials and death itself only served to strengthen. It 
would be difficult to conceive a nature to which 
any inclination toward selfishness would be more 
foreign. She herself was aware of this, and in the 
Journal, where she analyzes herself with so much 
simplicity and accuracy, we find her writing under 
date of February 28, 1920: 


Yesterday, in looking myself over, taking account 
of my capabilities, I realized that my genius is that 
of the heart, the instinct for loving others for them- 
selves, the taste for giving pleasure to others, the 
desire to be the one to give, to understand, to pardon, 
to comfort and protect, rather than the desire to be 
understood, pardoned, etc. In going back to my 
earliest years, I find, unconsciously at first, the 
fullest boldness of heart, the most generous willing- 
ness to bear for others. Never, among my associates 
or in the heroes of my reading, have I felt myself 
outdone in the possibilities of devotion and sacrifice. 
Always my dreams went further, always I desired 
yet more. 
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“Toujours rêver au-delà et désirer davantage.” 
This may not (she remarks to herself a few lines 
further on) indicate a nicely balanced judgment; 
all depends on the direction taken by the dreams 
and desires. When she sought God with this ardor, 
Madeleine was to make astonishing progress in re- 
ligious perfection, but (and how deeply she was to 
regret it!) it was not the love of God that animated 
the most brilliant years of her youth. 

# + + 


Possessed of an incomparable charm and personal 
beauty, at the age of sixteen she became engaged 
to be married, living at that time in an African city 
to which her father had gone at the beginning of 
the year 1890. | 

The wedding, which took place a month later, 
was simply a civil one. One finds in her writings 
no trace of regret at the lack of the religious ele- 
ment in so great an event of her life; and when a 
son was born to her two years later, the question of 
his baptism was not even considered. It is need- 
less to add that he.was brought up according to 
the precepts of the author of Emile, without the 
least trace of the concepts or the traditions of 
Christianity. Later this was to cause her great 
remorse; and her conscience remained troubled until 
she had made him at last the sharer of her own 
faith. 

Yes [she writes to him after this had been accom- 
plished], your childhood was a happy one, because I 
held it sacred, because unconsciously I treated it as a 
higher thing which had been confided to my keeping. 
But what regret to think that God was a stranger to 
it! How much sweetness would have been added to 
those first years, if that Good which I so longed for 
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and desired had been to us a living reality! What 
guidance, what stability, what support! At any rate 
we love it the more now for having been so long de- 
prived of it, and you will never be the one to risk 
bringing up your children without it. 


Deprived of her mother’s help, and too early 
submitted to other influences, Madeleine completely 
lost her faith. Her religious sense underwent an 
atrophy which would be unbelievable if there were 
not unquestionable testimony to the change. It will 
suffice to quote one example: the reply which she 
addressed, on August 3, 1904, to a near relative 
who had communicated to her the impression pro- 
duced by the reading of Auguste Nicholas’ book, 
Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme: 


My dear [she writes], we received yesterday the 
enormous package of arguments. I have read them 
conscientiously and much regret the useless trouble 
you have taken. Quantity in this case is not a sub- 
stitute for quality. You have told me nothing new. 
All that M. Bergier seeks to prove, all that Cardinal 
Gousset adds, and the holy fathers and the holy 
monks, I have read, discussed with Renan, and, even 
before my reading of that charming renegade, re- 
futed for myself in my thinking. Last night (I had 
been reading in bed) I thought of amusing myself by 
turning your proofs against you, by proving to you 
in my own way the “infallibility” of the Scriptures 
when they tell us, for example, about Joshua stop- 
ping the sun... . 


There follows a whole page of rather banal pleas- 
antries on this theme, and on the condemnation of 
Galileo, concluding: “The Church need not have 
bothered; faith does not investigate so closely.” 
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And the letter continues, in the same tone of con- 
scious superiority : 


It would be too long to take up everything at this 
length, and cruel too, after your letter. Your 
“proofs,” your manner of proving, are naive and 
childish to the last degree. . . . My poor child, let 
us not talk of this any more, the gulf between us is 
too wide. I am not in the least afraid of hell, and I 
would rather pass my time in it with congenial 
friends than anywhere else with many pious people I 
know. For instance, you will meet the ’s there. 
No need of being good and honorable all one’s life; a 
good Christian confesses before he dies, and every- 
thing’s fixed. . . . I am only joking, my dear, but 
you see for yourself there’s no other line to take. 

I remember my last transports of faith, when I 
was twelve or thirteen. . . . If I had kept on, I 
should have been another Saint Teresa. And be- 
lieve me, I was learned! At thirteen I took the first 
prize for religious instruction. At ten I had so as- 
tounded the bishop by my knowledge of the cate- 
chism that I was allowed to make my First Com- 
munion. And then at thirteen and a half—before 
I was fourteen—the veil was torn from my eyes. 

[And as a postscript:] Poor old , you’re just 
ready for La Vie de Jesus [Renan]. But there, that’s 
forbidden to Catholics, isn’t it? There’s one thing 
they are forbidden to use: reason. In spite of my- 
self, you see, I go back to the subject. Let’s talk no 
more about it. I should get no pleasure out of your 
letters. 


% + + 


At the time when Madeleine was nourishing her- 
self on such ideas and such sentiments, she was 
about reaching her thirtieth year. Humanly speak- 
ing, it was the best period of her life. No success 
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was lacking. By her charm and distinction, as 
well as by her ability, she was the leader of society 
in the city where she lived; and her qualities of 
heart, her readiness and ability, on account of her 
husband’s position, to be of service to all, brought 
her as much solid affection as her social triumphs 
brought her of flattery and adulation. What was 
there lacking to her complete happiness? 

God was lacking. 

And then—three years later—everything van- 
ished at a single stroke. An “affair,” letters stolen 
by a rival, a duel, a trial where she made no defense, 
a divorce pronounced against her. Home, place, 
fortune, all were lost. As she herself later confesses, 
her sufferings were the greater because her grief 
“concealed through pride by day, only found outlet 
in tears by night.” 


% % # 


With her son, then aged thirteen, and her young- 
est and still unmarried sister, she settled in another 
and larger city of the same region, at a distance of 
some two hundred miles. There she spent two years 
(1907-1909) in circumstances which must have 
seemed rather austere in comparison with those she 
had left. It was a great comfort to her, in this 
crisis of her life, to find her nearest relatives and 
friends remaining faithful to her. It was an even 
greater consolation to be free to give herself to the 
education of her only child. Is it not happiness— 
a forced happiness perhaps, and yet genuine—that 
we find reflected in her correspondence of this period 
with a young friend? 


You know from my post-card [she writes to her on 
December 3, 1907], that we have moved. We have 
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been very busy getting settled. . . . We are quite at 
home now. If you could see what a lovely view we 
have from our windows! Paul is delighted, inter- 
ested in the boats, happy in a comfortable little room 
for his lessons, amused by the electric lights—and 
what is more, cheerful, affectionate and industrious. 
I am very busy looking after his lessons and his 
piano-practice. He is getting on and is diligent at 
everything. . . . He quickly lost his sore throat; a 
week in the house, and it was gone. He has a nice, 
quiet friend with whom he often goes for a walk. 
There, my dear, you have the setting, and almost the 
outline, of our quiet existence: much devoted care of 
Paul; rest; many pleasant visits, which make me 
young again by the hopefulness I give and feel my- 
self; and often kind remembrances from friends who, 
though absent, were never so near my heart. 


Perhaps she retained at first some illusory hopes 
for personal happiness; but more and more that 
which held her, sustained her and kept her going 
was her maternal love. Thus at the end of the 
school year, when she has to send Paul back to his 
father, not knowing if he will return to her, she 
cannot conceal the anxiety of her heart: 


I meant to answer your welcome letter [she writes 
to the same friend on July 31, 1908] and then Paul 
went away, and I remained for some days over- 
whelmed by the emotion of our parting. I cannot 
accustom myself to the thought that he has left me, 
perhaps forever. 


At the beginning of the following autumn, she 
had the happiness of seeing her son return to her 
to continue his studies, and she passed another 
happy year with him. She had the pleasure, at the 
same time, of seeing her youngest sister married to 
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a worthy husband. Vacation came again too soon, 
however, and this time Paul’s father decided to 
keep him with him. 


LS Le + 


Alone now and without resources, what was to 
become of her? A letter of this period (August 6, 
1909) shows us the hard but victorious struggle 
which shook the very depths of her being. 


I received your welcome letter and was deeply 
touched. . . . Quickly to rise above sorrow is an 
obligation for a courageous heart; and the older you 
grow, the more you will realize that one can never 
really judge a character till one has seen it tested by 
deception and misfortune. 


She was not long in deciding what to do. Jealous 
of her independence, and no longer tied down by 
any duty to the country where she had been living, 
she embarked for France, and set out for Paris to 
earn her daily bread. It was there that God awaited 
her, and that, amid trials more painful even than 
she had anticipated, He was little by little to re- 
veal Himself to her. 

+ % # 


CHAPTER IT 
A PAGAN’S READING 


BrrorE following Madeleine in her new life, let 
us seek to know a little better that life which she 
had been leading up to this time. We shall not 
have the assistance of her Journal until the year 
1910; but she had much earlier begun to make notes 
of her reading, and in these pages copied by her 
hand we get several glimpses of her state of mind. 

The first of these extracts, which, though not 
exactly dated, was made before 1899, is taken from 
a work of Madame de Girardin’s. It is worth quot- 
ing, at least in part: 


Is it a crime to love? It is a grave imprudence to 
represent love to women as a crime; it prevents them 
from recognizing it when it comes, for nothing seems 
less like a crime than the noble stirrings of a heart 
which is on the verge of love. A crime, you say? 
The word seduces women with depraved imagina- 
tions: it is the word that attracts them... . 
Women’s courage lies in flight. But to lead them to 
flight, it will not do to say to them, “Love is a 
crime!” You must cry to them, “It is a misfortune, 
it is a hell of torment which opens before you!” and 
she will understand. When you love and are not 
free, you render yourself forever miserable. 


This page of sound morals and fine psychology 
is followed by less serious verses from Alfred de 
Musset, Théophile Gautier and Rostand. 

10 
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The quotation from de Musset is taken, not from 
L’Espoir en Dieu, from Nuit de Mai or from Rolla, 
but from the Conseils a une Parisienne: 


Yes, if I were a woman, lovable and pretty, 
I should want, Julie, 

Without fear or pity, without choice or mystery, 
To make eyes 
At all the world. 


I should want to have no care in the world 
But my figure 
And my: frills, 

And from top to toe to be the best-dressed doll 
Between Rome and Paris. 


From the author of Emaux et Camées our young 
woman selects A une robe rose; and from Cyrano 
she reproduces only the dialogue of the kiss. Other 
verses are taken from Madame Ackermann, singing 
of love or of skepticism, or from Jean Richepin, 
then the author of Gueux and Blasphémes. One 
stanza from the latter occupies a place by itself in 
the notebook: 


O God, fog floating on the field of lies, 

God, vain mirage of earthly desires, 

Thy glory and thy pride are the flowers of our dreams, 
Without us, thou wouldst have no existence. 


The social and philosophical discussions which are 
later to occupy so much space are as yet repre- 
sented only by four or five pages from Rousseau, 
and one from Plato, the latter, incidentally, form- 
ing a happy contrast with the preceding quotations: 


Of all the opinions we have discussed, said Soc- 
rates to Callicles, all the rest have been refuted, and 
only this remains unshaken: that one should seek to 
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avoid doing an injustice rather than suffering one, 
and that above all things one should apply oneself, 
not to seeming a good man, but to being one. 


# * + 


It is only from 1899—that is to say, from her 
twenty-fifth year—that the extracts become very 
numerous. From then until the time of her catas- 
trophe, it might be too much to say that serious 
preoccupations are altogether lacking, but—except 
for a few borrowings, of a purely literary character, 
from the Pensées of Pascal, and a small number of 
sound observations such as this from Bourget: 
“There are moments of transport when, for the 
emotion of the instant, that instant which passes 
and is no more, one would stake one’s whole life 
without hesitation”—the passages reproduced give 
much more space to rash and false views than to 
sound and well-balanced ideas; and they form, 
taken as a whole, an excellent breviary of skepticism. 

The selections from Montaigne are, as might 
be expected, among the most numerous, and the 
one of them she has chosen to underline is this: 
“T give my opinion on all things freely.” In the 
Apologie of Raymond Sebond, which taken as a 
whole constitutes a serious defense of religion, our > 
young reader finds worth copying only a passage 
against the sanctions of a future life. Similarly, 
though she tackles courageously Taine’s Ancien 
Régime, it is only to note that, “save for a few 
special savants, belief and obedience are never the 
result of thought.” 

Applying herself to the Esquisse d’une Morale 
sans obligation ni sanction, she notes with Guyau 
“that at the hour of death, and in spite of the 
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appeal of religions, an act of faith is the supreme 
weakness.” And this idea strikes her as so attrac- 
tive that she reproduces at length the long passage 
from Souvenirs de Jeunesse in which Renan, with 
a precaution which brings a shudder, disavows in 
advance his own act, should he allow himself in his 
last days to be converted. 

One finds the anti-religious note following easily 
on the skeptical. An almost incredible passage 
from Renan’s Antechrist, saying that “Jesus pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the essential quality 
of a person of distinction, the gift of smiling at his 
own work,” while “St. Paul was not exempt from 
the fault which shocks us in sectarians—that of 
gross credulity’—is preceded by a page from the 
Contrat Social in which Jean Jacques proclaims that 
“since Christianity preaches nothing but servitude 
and dependence, true Christians are only fit to be 
slaves.” 

There follows a no less absolute passage from 
Nietzsche: 


Let us not be deceived: great souls are skeptics; 
force and liberty, the products of vigor and fullness 
of spirit, are demonstrated by skepticism. Convic- 
tions are prisons. . . . A soul which aims at some- 
thing great, which seeks the means of attaining it, is 
necessarily a skeptic. 


Then comes this from Condorcet: 


Contempt for human learning is one of the first 
characteristics of Christianity. It seeks to revenge 
the attacks of philosophy, it fears the spirit of 
inquiry and of doubt, the confidence in one’s own 
reason, which is the scourge of all religious beliefs. 
Even the light of the natural sciences becomes odious 
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and suspect, since they endanger the success of 
miracles; and there is no religion which does not 
compel its devotees to swallow some physical ab- 
surdity or other. Thus the triumph of Christianity 
was the signal for the entire decadence of both 
science and philosophy. 


* * & 


Some extracts from Montesquieu and Machiavelli 
give us a little rest after these banalities. Still it 
is no great satisfaction to find her selection from 
The Prince beginning, “It is laying foundations in 
mud to count on the people.” 

In fact it is not until we come to the two years 
following the divorce that we find, still among much 
that is false, a choice of reading which indicates a 
certain return to a straighter view. Such seem 
to us some copious fragments from the philosophy 
of Auguste Comte; two dialogues between Science 
and Lust, and between Lust and Death, taken 
from Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint Antoine; and 
especially the four precepts from the Discours de la 
Méthode, followed by the Maximes pratiques 
adopted by Descartes as at least provisional rules 
of conduct. 

The winter of 1909 is filled with miscellaneous 
reading where Pierre Loti, Anatole France, Remy 
de Gourmont, Saint Francis de Sales (who at this 
period made no great impression on her), Romain 
Rolland and M. Aulard elbow one another, together 
with the author who is beginning to have the most 
influence over our heroine—Nietzsche. 

During the months of May, June and July, “No 
reading: all my time occupied”—probably with the 
marriage of her sister. 

In August and September, during a visit in the 
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country which preceded her departure for Paris, 
the notes begin to accumulate again, but now much 
shorter, and composed of summary judgments 
rather than extracts. In rapid succession follow 
the novels of Balzac, Chateaubriand’s Martyrs 
(“which one would have expected to be more pow- 
erful’), l’Ennemi des Lois of Barrés, more Loti, the 
Correspondence of Paul-Louis Courrier, Daphnis et 
Chloé, the Derniers Contes of Anatole France, 
Madame de Staël’s Deux années d’Exil, Stendhal’s 
l’Amour (“reread with the same impression of 
reality”), Atala et René (“which I shall not read 
again”), the Génie du Christianisme (“lacking in 
unity” and ‘an excellent book to write without con- 
sidering religion”) ,Des plus Forts by Georges Clem- 
enceau, and Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe a 
Paris. 

The two latter books are the only ones in this 
group which furnish quotations; they are all the 
more important, and reveal even better the state 
of the mind which chose them. This is the thought 
she takes from Clemenceau, qualifying it as “the 
finest in the book”: “From lives which have failed 
is wrought, in suffering, the genius of living 
humanity.” 

The extract from Jean Christophe begins by re- 
calling the fact that there are two manners of 
loving: “that of those who love with all their being 
and the manner of those who give to love only a 
part of their superfluity.” 

It ends with these declarations, which are quali- 
fied in the margin as “my principles”: 


I should risk in conflict much more than defeat. 
I should risk losing my calm of spirit, and I value 
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that more highly than victory. I do not want to 
hate. I want to do justice to my enemies. I want 
to preserve in the midst of passions my clarity of 
vision, to understand all and to love all. 


# % % 


Here let us stop in the examination of her reading 
and her notes. It will not have been useless if it 
serves to reveal, at least in part, the interior dis- 
position of Madame Sémer, to aid us in understand- 
ing what stock of ideas she possessed, what opinions 
inspired her, what sentiments animated her, at the 
decisive epoch of her coming to Paris. 

Free from any obstacle but deprived of all sup- 
port; independent but without resources; her in- 
telligence open and supple but devoid of principles; 
her heart warm but disorderly; her will brave and 
firm but with no one outside herself to guide or 
sustain her, what was to become of her in that 
struggle for existence which she faced for the first 
time, and into which she threw herself with the 
confidence of a child? 

How is she, without preparation, to solve the 
pressing problem of her material existence? Her 
advantages, her very qualities, may equally well 
aid or hinder her, and everything that is in her 
favor may equally well count against her. Her dis- 
tinction, for example, will be a recommendation, 
while her beauty may make trouble for her; the 
extent of her culture, or more exactly of her reading, 
will impress some, but will shock others. 

And to speak of her own soul, what will become 
of her instincts of uprightness, of kindness, of deli- 
cacy, in the face of the injustices and the tempta- 
tions which she will inevitably encounter? Against 
the privations, the inquietudes, the humiliations, the 
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isolation which she will have to endure, will her 
intrepidity, her pride, her extreme self-confidence 
be sufficient? 

At this very time she notes, evidently as an ideal, 
what Romain Rolland has written of his hero in 
Jean-Christophe a Paris: 


To whom did he pray? To whom could he pray? 
He did not believe in God—he believed that there 
was no God. But he had to pray. He had to pray 
to himself. 


She too will pray to herself; she will pray to 
herself until, under the penetrating action of a 
Power better and stronger than herself, she comes 
little by little to realize humbly that she cannot 
hear her own prayers, that she needs help from 
without, that her needs, her desires, her aspirations, 
are beyond the powers of human nature. Then at 
last she will pray to God; and God will lead her into 
His light, into His peace, into His love. 

+ % % 


CHAPTER III 
DIFFICULT TIMES 


SHE has then left her son, her sister, her still loyal 
friends, and we find her alone in Paris, spending her 
nights in a room in a pension, her days in an employ- 
ment office, or going about wherever she hears of a 
vacancy. But nowhere is she wanted, and the best 
answer she can get is, “Madame, the position is not 
a suitable one for you.” What is the reason of these 
rebuffs? She is soon obliged to recognize it: her 
elegance, combined with her lack of recommenda- 
tions. But how is this to be remedied? Elegance? 
She can only wear the clothes she has; and to tell 
the truth she is distinguished by her natural grace 
rather than by her outward apparel. Recommenda- 
tions? She has none, save her brevet élémentaire 
and her character as a divorcée. 

While seeking a place she was obliged to live 
cheaply, as her resources were scanty. A letter to 
her sister shows us the perplexities which met her 
on her arrival. After having visited several lodging 
houses and paid out “eleven francs for cabs,” she 
ends in a pension, which is respectable if dull, but 
too expensive for her purse. Forced on this ac- 
count to leave it, she looks for a convent which 
receives lodgers. She learns of one in the Avenue 
Malakoff, where she recalls having once visited 
some Russian girls, and of which she retains a 
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rather favorable impression. None the less it is 
a convent, that is to say, from her point of view, 
a home of narrowness and a place where neither 
her appearance nor her past is likely to gain her 
admittance. 

Her reception at first was just what she might 
have expected. The Superior, little accustomed to 
this type of visitor, told her flatly that there were 
no vacant rooms. This was perfectly true; but the 
tone in which it was said implied clearly that even 
if there were several, she would not get one. Asa 
matter of routine, however, they did not refuse to 
make a note of her application. Although Made- 
leine had somewhat anticipated such a reception, 
in the face of this refusal, and of the quite natural 
request for further references, she realized all at 
once her real situation, and the gulf that opened 
before her. Her distress betrayed itself in her face, 
and so changed her expression that the sister was 
touched, and in a kinder voice told her not to lose 
courage. Then Madeleine, without further re- 
straint, told her whole story, and asked the sister 
what she was to do. “You must stay here, my 
child,” said the Superior; “we can find a corner 
for you somewhere, and then we will help you to 
find work.” 

The first stake was set in the providential way of 
salvation; but what a distance from there to her 
goal! In the goodness which welcomed her, Made- 
leine saw only a bit of human good fortune. Having 
written to a friend of her satisfaction at having 
found such an asylum, she received from the latter, 
who had misunderstood her meaning, cordial felici- 
tations on her choice, and on the change in her 
views which it appeared to connote. She hastened 
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to correct the misapprehension, and to assert in 
rather crude terms that she had not in the least 
surrendered her independence nor her point of view 
on matters of religion. 

Everything was not perfectly agreeable, however, 
at the hospitable convent. If the Sisters shared in 
the Superior’s sympathetic welcome to the new- 
comer, this was not the case with the other “lady 
boarders.” As soon as she entered the dining room 
the atmosphere became glacial, and after a hasty 
survey of her elegant appearance, and especially 
of a ruby which gleamed vividly on her rather 
décolleté gown, all the respectable heads were bent 
hs their plates to avoid the necessity of greeting 

er. 

Only an American, with her countrymen’s disdain 
for conventions and pettiness, greeted her, smiled 
at her, and tried to talk to her. She knew very 
little French and Madeleine no English, but they 
soon arrived at an understanding, and became much 
attached to one another. Madeleine spent her eve- 
nings in the foreigner’s room, situated like her own 
on the top floor, but a little larger. She read her 
good books, making use of the illustrations to ex- 
plain them, helping her to understand by look and 
gesture as well as by voice. 

How could Madeleine keep from speaking of the 
matters that were nearest her heart? At dinner 
one day, soon after her arrival, she showed her a 
photograph. “My son!” she said, raising her voice 
proudly and instinctively. The sensation may be 
imagined. “Did you hear her? She said ‘my son’ 
and she has no wedding ring!” The American let 
her friend leave the room alone; then she turned 
upon the scandalized pensionnaires: “Well, what 
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of it?” she said, controlling her anger as best she 
could. “I have no wedding ring either. It wouldn’t 
stay on my finger since I have got so thin, so I left 
it off and since then it’s been stolen. Just the same, 
I’m a respectable woman. Why may not the expla- 
nation in her case be something of the same sort?” 

The ladies investigated and found out that it was 
nothing more nor less than a divorce. The Superior 
had to intervene. She explained that in the religious 
sense there had been no divorce, Madeleine having 
been only civilly married. It may be conceived that 
this line of argument did little to modify the severi- 
ties. The good Mother got a little: further by refer- 
ences to the Gospel spirit of charity; but it would 
be too much to say that her protégée became im- 
mediately popular. 

Madeleine, on the other hand, did not feel more 
warmly attracted toward her fellow boarders. Per- 
haps it may be as well to quote her first impressions, 
as given without reserve to her sister in a letter. 
No doubt they were not enduring, but they will 
help us to understand better her frame of mind at 
this time: 


The first evening at table I was stunned by the 
ugly old things who surrounded me. As Anatole 
France would say, “Such is the clothing of virtue!” 
Heavens, it was awful! I could feel myself—horrible 
thought !—infected by the contagion of this ugliness. 
Alas! What one may turn into! It frightened me 
to the point of tears. And then last evening a 
younger Englishwoman, who arrived the day before, 
and I got to laughing over it till we nearly had 
hysterics. 


The house itself did not displease her; she 
thought it had a “good respectable look.” She 
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adapted herself to the life there as best she could; 
she assisted at Mass on Sunday, and even went to 
Benediction, “to please the Superior.” She listened 
“with an affectionate indifference” to the evening 
prayers of the nuns. But she told her sister that 
she cried a great deal, and that she was terribly 
unhappy, although she had tried to avoid it by 
throwing herself into reading, even reading through 
in two days the Mémorial de Sainte-Hélène; “read- 
ing is the alcohol, the opium of one’s grief.” 

Her greatest sorrow was the sense of distance 
from her loved ones; she sobbed over their letters 
even before she opened them. But she had also to 
consider the rapid exhaustion of her resources, and 
the fear, so new to her, “of spending a sou too 
much.” The lack of comfort was something too: 


I have a servant’s room [she writes] with a huge 
statue of the Virgin and a tiny washstand. Ah! 
Le bon tub!—think of me when you're in yours!” 


The worst of her trials, however, did not come 
from her living conditions. She had yet to find 
work. Every day for three months she used her- 
self up in humiliating efforts, without success. One 
after another the doors opened by the convent or 
the employment office closed again before her ele- 
gance and her lack of experience in any form of 
gainful occupation. Her American friend reports 
this example: 


One evening she came back to me with a gleam of 
hope in her eyes. She had been to see a dentist who 
wanted an assistant. “He began,” she told me, “like 
all the rest, by saying that the place wouldn’t suit 
me. I insisted; I said I would do anything, that if 
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I could do nothing else, at least I could receive his 
patients and make their appointments, keep his 
accounts and look after correspondence. He ac- 
cepted. I was afraid for a moment when his wife 
came in. She didn’t look too pleased. But he did 
not change his mind, and promised me a formal 
letter tomorrow, engaging me.” Just as she was 
finishing the story of her good news, the servant 
brought her a telegram. It was from the dentist, 
going back on his word in the politest terms. 


She had entered the convent on October 14. The 
year came to an end without bringing employment 
or the prospect of employment. It would be easy 
to conceive with what sadness she saw the New 
Year arrive, even if we had not her own testimony. 
It was on January 1, 1910, that she began her 
Journal under the title, Pensées de solitude, which 
she changed later to Pensées dominantes.” The first 
lines of all are to note that she has not seen her son 
since July 11, her sister since July 1, another rela- 
tive since the middle of June. “I have been think- 
ing all day,” she adds, “that there is no reasonable 
prospect of seeing them, and it made me cry.” 

Her first serious hope of success did not come till 
January 19, and only to disappear a few days later. 
She had to stay on another month at the convent, 
and on credit. What went on in her soul during 
these days of anxious waiting, what stirrings of 
confidence and of discouragement agitated her, even 
on days of outward calm, what as yet uncertain 
movements of the unconscious working of divine 
Grace are revealed—all this can best be seen by a 
few extracts from her Journal. Let us quote the 
beginnings, even though she does not yet express 
herself with the simplicity which she will use later: 
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January 2.—Found a little peace at Notre Dame. 
Beauty, harmony entered into me there, as in the 
gallery of Venus, and as one day walking in the 
forest of by the sea, picking iris. And this 
peace was light, cheerful. 

January 3.—I am walking on a narrow path with 
some sort of a landscape on one side, and on the 
other an abyss; today I have seen only the abyss. 

January 4.—I turned my back on the abyss today, 
and saw on the other side a lovely view. Oh, the 
weakness of despair and hope! 

January 5.—Disquiet followed by fatigue at the 
Louvre. 

January 8.—I finished this morning a good sum- 
mary of Plato and find myself in sympathy with 
him, as I have with the Gospel, with Nietzsche, with 
Ecclesiastes, with Pasteur, with Maeterlinck, in 
turn. Anatole France is right, with his Wheel of 
Truth—‘‘a little in each spoke, and all in the 
whole.” 

January 9.—Intellectual discourses are for happy 
days; faith—the naive “faiths” of the heart—are for 
days of trouble. Above all, one needs comfort to 
live in good humor, and wise will, and harmony! 

January 12, 13, 14—Applications and visits to 
bureaus and agencies. This is known as “keeping 
up hope”! Reread Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna, 
which left me enveloped in sad and monotonous 
thoughts. 

January 15.—Sense of solitude, sense of poverty, 
of toil and of disillusion. 

January 17.—Last evening, while fully conscious 
of my weakness and impotence, I felt, I seemed to 
touch strength and courage. In a moment of emo- 
tion when, my eyes filled with tears and my hands 
joined, I “prayed” to myself with an infinite desire 
to keep myself good and true, in my soul, in my in- 
tentions and in my actions. And my heart was filled 
with a sweetness than which love and the pleasures 
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of life have never given me greater. It was the state 
of Grace. 


The state of Grace? Hardly, as yet. But had 
she not fulfilled one of the first conditions, in recog- 
nizing her own insufficiency, and in ardently desir- 
ing to do right? On the day when her prayer, 
instead of appealing to the human will alone, ad- 
dresses itself more distinctly to God, salvation will 
be at hand. 

In the meantime, and without the realization of 
it as yet, her face is already set toward the Heavenly 
City. As William James has observed in pages of 
profound psychology: 


There are in all religions two almost identical 
states of mind: on the one hand, the same inquie- 
tude; on the other hand, the same deliverance. The 
inquietude, reduced to its simplest expression, is the 
feeling that there 1s something within us which 1s 
going wrong. The deliverance consists in feeling that 
we are saved from this evil by entering into relation 
with higher powers. . . . The conscious I only 
makes one with a greater J from which comes the 
deliverance. 


Religious or not, the emotion which Madeleine 
has just expressed must have been profound, since 
for a month afterward she confides nothing to her 
Journal which seems to contradict it. She limits 
herself, it is true, during the period, to a few hasty 
lines; perhaps her half-silence is to be attributed 
to the sadness of a situation which became more 
serious as time passed. She notes for instance that 
a place is offered her in Bucharest, and she weeps 
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at the thought of this distant exile; then the oppor- 
tunity falls through and she weeps again at remain- 
ing without employment. 


# * Le 


At last, about the middle of the month, she found 
a place with a rich South American baroness, of the 
exact nature of which we have no clear informa- 
tion, but which probably amounted to a post as 
housekeeper. The Journal gives us, rather than an 
account of the material circumstances, the impres- 
sions made on her by her new position: 


February 17.—Left the convent this morning; first 
day of work, or rather of getting installed in my new 
place, for I did no work; delight, eagerness, melan- 
choly. Great luxury at table this morning. Dinner 
this evening in the pantry. A few tears over my 
dessert, despite the satisfaction of being alone. Two 
hours of reading in the life of Nietzsche. Thought 
of the family. Looking forward to my uninspiring 
future with confidence and courage. Not the least 
tendency to despair. 

Such has been the first day of my new life. 

February 20.—No dominant impression. Always 
melancholy, courage, confidence. Just a trace of 
confusion, a slight blush at the humiliation of my 
task. But only a surface confusion; at bottom, pride, 
and also the intention of doing well, of giving satis- 
faction, of making good. 

February 24.—To think of having carried about 
all this week thoughts which would have pleased 
Nietzsche, of feeling many times that one could have 
understood him, consoled him, given him pleasure— 
and only to have succeeded in house-work! This 
evening I could not help smiling over it. I am re- 
reading his life. Almost all his ideas please me. 
Why does he always turn them into passions? Why 
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always the note of tragedy, so far from the serenity 
he loves to preach? 

For a week I have talked with Nietzsche only. “I 
received and gave.” 


What she gave was her free evenings, her enthusi- 
astic thought, her only too complete adhesion to a 
philosophy in which error bulks larger than truth, 
in which weakness of reasoning is concealed under 
positiveness of affirmation, and in which egotism is 
presented as a sublime emancipation. Along with 
many of her contemporaries, our inexperienced phi- 
losopher let herself be carried away by so much 
boldness, by such a proud disdain of prejudices, con- 
ventions and traditions. She enjoys tracing her own 
resemblance to the genius of her hero; she does 
not suspect how much she wrongs herself, even 
calumniates herself, in thinking that she recognizes 
herself in him. 


February 27.— . .. Description. Nietzsche’s im- 
pression during a storm. “Free power without ethic! 
How happy they are, how strong, these pure wills 
untroubled by spirit!” I have had substantially the 
same thought, before the strong sea at A——, and in 
the exacting imperatives of conscience. 


To abandon herself to the impulses of “free pow- 
ers without ethics,’—meaning, simply, freed from 
all moral obligations—happily this was not at all 
her real ideal; or if she had “had substantially the 
same thought” in her worse hours, 1t would seem at 
any rate that it was not true of her now, for it is 
only the day after this avowal that, in analyzing 
her own “powers,” she recognizes in herself ‘the 
genius of the heart, the instinct for loving others 
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for themselves.” Nor do her entries for the suc- 
ceeding days recall her “superman.” 


March 1.—Received my first pay today and re- 
duced my first debt. Great joy. Looking very 
pretty. Yes, really, just on that account. 

March 4.—Sympathy and confidence increase, and 
bring expressions of esteem. I am touched; but I 
shall be the loser. If I am given a little, I shall give 
more, always prodigal of affection. 

March 7.—Dignified obedience always raises more 
scruples than the exactions of those who command. 
It is so easy, in serving others, to lose the fine edge 
of conscience. . . . Interesting, complicated situa- 
tion, good moral training. 


And Nietzsche continues to comfort her—as long 
as all goes well. 

On March 15 she notes at once her admiration 
for him and her own animation: 


Yes, really, there are my controlling ideas, in the 
words of Nietzsche. [She has just copied several 
pages bodily.] ... My life goes on smoothly; no 
worries; sleep well, few tears and those romantic; 
slight faults of vanity and of useless sincerity; good 
humor and steady zeal; very well pleased with my- 
self. 


But let sad thoughts and actual difficulties recur, 
and Nietzsche will be no great help; we find no 
trace of his heroic philosophy. 


March 17.—This evening ends a month of servi- 
tude; bad day. Not sufficiently content with myself 
to be so with others. 

March 20.—Little duties, little pleasures, but great 
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comfort. Of 100 francs earned sent 95.60 away. De- 
lightful illusion of wealth, and my only consolation. 

March 22.—Felt nothing but absence, separation, 
deep sadness, and sure-enough tears this time. 


LA * LS 


If that thought of being far from her loved ones 
was enough to renew her sadness, what would it 
be if, in addition, she should find herself falling back 
into the material insecurity from which she had ex- 
tricated herself with so much trouble? And this is 
just the trial which bursts upon her unexpectedly 
two days later: “a private family incident,” as she 
puts it discreetly, compels her to leave her place. 
She adds that regrets were expressed, and that by 
day she bore the blow bravely, but at night she felt 
once more the “grievous prick of insecurity.” On 
March 27 we read in the Journal: 


Sad Easter, which the sun has brightened a little, 
in spite of everything. I cried myself to sleep last 
night, over fear of the worst, of relaxing my efforts. 
At the same time, I recalled to myself the purity of 
my aim, and of the means, and also the moral valor 
which my poor life can still maintain. Then, my 
face covered with tears, I could yet go to sleep un- 
embittered. 


Two days later she returns to the convent, with 
“fleeting impressions of sadness and of fear,” in 
spite of the “consoling tenderness of Mother Su- 
perior.” On waking the next morning, she won- 
dered for a moment where she was. 

And now she begins again her wearisome round 
of applications; for more than a month she hunts 
in vain. A few promises of work, immediately 
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withdrawn, only increase her torment. When on 
the 9th of April, her thirty-sixth birthday arrives, 
there comes to her spirit, “not a single word of 
courage and hope to write; not even, frankly, a word 
of energy.” And eight days later: 


April 15—Unbroken sadness, profound solitude. 
I confide to each of my friends only a little part of 
myself. I wish to spare the weakness of those who 
iove me. I do not believe I have a friend whose 
understanding is strong enough, high enough, free 
enough, for me to lean entirely on it. Such under- 
standing is perhaps given only to love, which is the 
end a friendship. . . . Yes, the end, in all senses, 
alas 


Once only, on April 17, she notes a moment, not 
of happiness indeed, but of calm, and of calm ex- 
perienced under circumstances sufficiently new to 
deserve mention, even though she herself seems not 
to grasp their importance: 


Hours of waiting, rather agonizing. What is to 
become of me? This morning, in the chapel, found 
recollection and prayer easy. My helplessness, my 
inquietude, my scanty hopes are quieted when I am 
on my knees, as if separated from me. I see them, I 
look at them, with eyes closed to all else and open 
only to them, and they fill me with pity. 


Clearly this is not yet religion; but without her 
realizing it, the way is being prepared within her 
for God’s action. It is the second time already that 
we have found her lost in the fruitful contemplation 
of her own weakness. Beyond this, her suffering, 
relieved for the moment, did not disappear. And 
it is not desirable that it should have; for it is 
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suffering that is preparing the soil for the future 
harvests: 


April 18.—No more Spain [some project aban- 
doned]. I am tired, enervated. Lovely spring day. 
Moved to tears on passing near flowers, and think- 
ing that I can never have any again. One must be 
pretty low to feel trifles so strongly. 

April 24.—On looking myself over I find, these 
days, reason only for tears, doubts, anguish. So I 
pass on quickly and lose myself in some dream which 
amuses me for a moment and then fills me with pity, 
for fair dreams come only in times of distress. I 
must try to get at English again and master it. I'll 
see about it tomorrow. 


And three days later she notes that she has indeed 
taken up her English again, and that she has seen 
C—— and her husband: 


Friendly greetings should be recorded, they are so 
rare now. [But soon she adds:] New applications, 
sad hopes; the nearest to something, a place with an 
old lady as housekeeper, alas! 


In vain she seeks diversion in reading and in 
visits, to avoid thinking of herself. Pascal, later, 
will teach her that this is one of the marks of our 
miserable state, and that “if man were happy, he 
would be more so the less he was diverted, like the 
saints and God.” She will one day know this happi- 
ness which the worst affliction cannot destroy. As 
yet she is far from it and her poor soul floats about, 
disabled, between hopes and discouragements: 


May 2.—The month has flown in sadness, discon- 
tent with myself, vain applications and searches, the 
enthusiasms of courage and virtue at some nearly 
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realized project, and the dejection which follows its 
failure. Today again, possibilities in Spain, Ger- 
many, Paris perhaps—the latter the most desirable 
despite the difficulties involved. I remain uneasy, 
full of scruples, already imagining my task, embel- 
lishing it, rendering it useful, good. And all this 
perhaps for nothing? 


No, this time it is not for nothing. The best of 
the three projects is realized. She is to stay in 
Paris, “for a nice job, pleasant to fill”; but she fears 
she will not be up to it and dares not rejoice over it. 
On the very eve of entering on her new work, she 
is still writing: 


May 8.—Dined with C last evening. I felt 
on my return at nine o’clock all the griefs of solitude, 
no child, no family, no home! One’s brain racked 
with all these thoughts, carried to the point of 
anguish. I felt better when I got back to my little 
room. I write only the same monotonous complaint, 
because this has been dominant in me all these days, 
driving away or overshadowing every larger, braver 
idea. 


God, however, judged that a sadness too long 
continued would depress her soul, and He granted 
her, before permitting her further trials, a period 
of calm. At the same time that she will enjoy for a 
little more than half a year material security and 
moral repose, she is to have opportunity to progress 
in ways of goodness and truth, while conducting in 
those ways—such will be her new mission—a child 
confided to her care. 


+ LA Le 


CHAPTER IV 
EBB AND FLOW 


From the beginning of May, 1910, till the middle 
of January, 1911, Madame Sémer was in charge of 
the education of the twelve-year-old daughter of a 
distinguished diplomat long accredited to France, 
Count de S. R. She gave herself to this task 
with all the more ardor and devotion that her pupil 
was highly gifted and, having no mother, was ready 
to give her filial affection to such a teacher. We 
have few details of this period of Madeleine’s life. 
Satisfied and absorbed by her congenial task, she 
lacks either the time or the taste for carrying on 
her Journal. It stops on May 8 when she began her 
new duties, only to be resumed on January 18, when 
they terminated. And this is the entry: 


Back to the convent again, after eight months with 
M.T., eight easy and happy months. Accomplished 
my task; affection and full confidence quickly 
gained. 


To this significant but all too brief note may be 
added a few lines from a letter to her sister: 


Things are going well with me, more and more, but 


I haven’t a minute, and that is tiring. . . . I no 
longer know what it is to be able to write at my 
convenience; that is a luxury of the rich. . . . This 


evening I am not good for much. M.T. is away. 
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For her I smile, I am gay; but when I am alone, 
frankly, I cry; you understand, I cry, but I am 
content. 


After two months in Paris, she had the happiness 
of going alone with M.T. to Deauville, then to a 
convent near Brighton. This intimate life had 
served to strengthen the mutual attachment be- 
tween the governess and her young pupil, and it 
is doubtful if they would ever have parted had 
not a political revolution deprived the diplomat of 
both his post and his fortune. Madeleine offered 
to remain without pay; but he would not accept, 
and only consented that she should keep his daugh- 
ter with her in the convent in the Avenue Malakoff 
until she found herself another place. 

The friendship between the two grew ever deeper. 
When the Count de S. R. died, only a few 
years later, Madame Sémer, who had been present 
at his death bed, redoubled her tender devotion 
toward M. T.; and since her own death, her former 
pupil has felt herself doubly orphaned. Bitterly she 
regrets not having saved Madeleine’s letters, and 
it was with deep emotion that she showed us the 
only one which she still has. 

Let us quote a few lines to show what were their 
relations. It is dated March 26, 1919; that is to say, 
it is clear to see, at a period when Madame Sémer 
had given herself entirely to God: 


My dear, your letter was most welcome to me for 
its confidence, for its good news, and for your 
acknowledgment of the necessity of the interior life. 
. . . One is wise only in doing the Will of God, and 
in order to know this one must cultivate and clarify 
one’s faith, and live by it. Then indeed one is in 
the light, not only for oneself but for others. 
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I am glad that your soul has heard the word of 
truth. Whether it were a Franciscan father or your 
Mamy, or a humble and pious peasant woman who 
spoke this word, it is the same at bottom, if it be 
inspired by faith. ... My dear, keep your good 
resolutions, renew them often, fix them by a rule, 
even though a mild one; and believe, believe that 
you make your life, that you prepare it, and that it 
will be beautiful, loyal, upright, fruitful, in the de- 
gree that you have planned it, trained it, nourished 
it, that it might be so. 

God bless you, my dear, and for your part, do you 
love Him better and better. 

I hug you Mamy.* 


+ * * 


Such were not her sentiments, however, at the 
beginning of 1911, when after two weeks of job- 
hunting she entered a new place and sadly took up 
once more her life with strangers. She was to stay 
in this place nearly two years (from February 17, 
1911, to the end of October, 1912), sheltered from 
material trials, but without any great interest, and 
quite cut off from all affection, she who had such 
special need of it. 

Now was the time when faith and the love of God 


*M.T.’s maid, who is still with her, has kept a not less moving 
recollection of Madame Sémer. With what veneration she spoke 
to us of her, and showed the last letter she received from her! 

“My dear Leonie,” it says, “I don’t want to let you return 
without having thanked you for your good letter. Since then I 
have had news from M.T., . . . I hope the dress came out all 
right and that the dear child looked pretty in it; I hope this for 
her pleasure and for your reward, and then because my religious 
life does not prevent my loving elegance and beauty, provided 
one thinks first of the elegance and beauty of the soul. In the 
other life which is coming so quickly for all of us, we shall have 
only these latter wherewith to adorn ourselves. . . . Tell MT. 
that I embrace her tenderly, and you too, my dear L., as a 
sister in God.” 
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would have comforted her! She was no longer 
inclined, indeed, to condemn them as weaknesses 
of spirit or puerile illusions, and at moments she 
even sought to open her soul to them; but she re- 
mained under the influence of her injudicious read- 
ing, and she still held as wisdom, like most of her 
false masters, that proud skepticism which is only 
impotence in the discernment of truth. As, how- 
ever, suffering had already purified and instructed 
her; as, on the other hand, her will had remained 
at bottom generous and straightforward, she began 
by her heart rather than by her intellect, and with 
her moral sense rather than with her scant learning, 
to perceive at moments the beams of pure light 
nes God, unknown to her, was throwing on her 
path. 

Between light and darkness, between joy and 
pain, her poor soul was tossing ceaselessly, like a 
rudderless ship: “Good will, confidence, but sad- 
ness,” she notes February 2, the date of her arrival 
at the house of “the foreigners,” as she never ceased 
to call the new family. And the next day: “I 
live well, humanly speaking, and this pleases 
me.” 

She lets more than a month go by without touch- 
ing the Journal; then she writes, an March 28, after 
having first rejoiced in a little piece of good news: 
“Joy is dead; only suffering remains.” And on the 
contrary, April 9: ‘Finished my thirty-seventh 
year. Telegrams, letters, presents, good health and 
pleasant memories, inward peace.” 

A little later, with no other date than “end of 
April,” these important lines stand out, the first 
to reveal, at the bottom of her heart, the growing 
germ of true belief: 
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This evening, at quarter to seven, deeply touched 
at the sound of the Angelus, the thought of God!— 
the thought of good, the desire for improvement! 
Entered into myself. 


At the beginning of May she read Fromentin’s 
Lettres de Jeunesse and his Maitres d’Autrefois, as 
she was to read Dominique a little later; and one 
feels that this “new friend” exercised an especially 
good influence over her. After this she read, “with- 
out pleasure,” the Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, 
by d’Annunzio, then Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, in 
comparison with whom she finds herself very wise. 

But the life of feeling, with its contradictions, has 
more place in her notes than the life of the intellect. 
One day her situation among “the foreigners” gave 
her a bitter impression of “loss of social position” ; 
she consoles herself with the thought that her true 
value is not thereby diminished: a “moral shrug of 
the shoulders and it’s over.” 

And she notes the pleasure she got from this 
remark of the little girl of the family: “I don’t 
love my nice Fraulein; I love you!” 

Another day she makes herself miserable over an 
anniversary, and her solitude, or she gets enthusi- 
astic over an aeroplane flight from Paris to Rome; 
or she is touched by “that charming gesture of the 
old Pope, in awaiting the bird and blessing it,” and 
then, just after, she writes: 


In spite of the stupid work which no amount of 
conscientiousness can lighten, this month has passed 
quickly. During it I have felt a little more strongly 
the injustice, perhaps inevitable, of those who com- 
mand toward those who obey. 
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Some meetings, during the following months, with 
relations and friends, bring her, contrary to her 
expectation, more annoyance and sadness than true 
joy. But she knows how to master her feelings: 


June 27.—Last night I imagined to myself: I 
thought of my heart as a cup filled to the brim, which 
the least shock or the smallest drop added would 
cause to overflow. I did not weep, however; I 
thought of the past, giving myself up to recollections, 
passing from one to another without bitterness, re- 
garding from afar and on high the past moments of 
love, of pain, of misery. 


But the next day she falls back into her fluctua- 
tion of spirits. Happy to learn of the success of 
her son in his examinations for the baccalauréat, 
she nevertheless repeats that “joys are dead, and 
life is suffering and desire.” Otherwise her situa- 
tion remains difficult: 


A bad week, reproaches, unexpressed but sufh- 
ciently perceived to give pain. I have found it hard 
to serve, to be at the disposal of others. 


The confusion in her intellectual life did not tend 
to give her back her balance. It is something new 
to find her reading the letters. of Bossuet; but they 
come between Salammbé and the life of Nietzsche; 
and if she says nothing of the impression made on 
her by the bishop, she does not fail to note, in speak- 
ing of the philosopher, “His thought plows mine.” 

Are we to see, in the use of this word, “plows,” 
the sign of beginning of resistance, of a lessened 
passivity, in the face of Nietzsche’s too categorical 
affirmations? At any rate, his influence does noth- 
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ing to hinder the progress already outlined. It is 
more markedly accentuated in the following notes: 


July 22—[Feast of St. Mary Magdalen.] Mary 
Magdalen! I write down this favorite name simply 
for the pleasure of writing it, and out of affection 
for my daughter [i.e., her youngest sister]. 

In a very humble mood today. I felt with bitter- 
ness that I know nothing, that I am good for noth- 
ing. Happily it was a feeling, and pride could smile 
at it. Great heat, moral and physical lassitude; con- 
fidence in my moral future destroyed, desire of rule, 
to raise, protect and guard. Temptation to abandon 
myself further to religious gestures. ... À senti- 
mental temptation, born of the need of sweetness 
and active friendship, and without moral value. 

July 24.—I leave Paris, alone and ill, for Munich. 
I love God without believing in Him; I believe a 
whole lot of things that I do not love, and I prefer 
to live by my love rather than by my beliefs. 

She “loves God without believing in Him”! 
Expression at once naive and profound, already 
guaranteeing the final evolution! To love is at least 
to have begun to believe. To love God is to desire 
Him; and to desire Him is to offer oneself to Him, 
to attract Him to oneself. Now the way is open to 
Him; all the more so that, according to the rule 
more than once laid down in the Holy Book, His 
grace is for the humble, and Madeleine has at last 
“felt that she knows nothing.” And now her spirit 
opens itself to the best of apologetics, that which 
shows the necessity for moral life of an aid higher 
than ourselves, of a rule which “raises, protects and 
guards.” Later on, when she is better instructed, 
she will know as well as anyone how to set forth 
this supreme ground for belief, and especially it is 
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to serve her in the conversion of her son. Gently, 
already she is yielding to it without realizing it. 
The final progress may yet be delayed, in appear- 
ance at least, by external circumstances which are 
to disturb her life for two years more, but it is 
assured. The good seed is in the ground; it will 
germinate under snow, rain and dew. Frequent 
trials and rarer joys will equally contribute to de- 
velop it. “All things work together for good to 
those who love God.” And Madeleine loves God. 


LS * * 


She left Paris July 24, to rejoin the “foreign 
family” in Southern Germany. For four months 
she followed them through Bavaria, Austria and 
Saxony, delighted with the country and its art, its 
lofty mountains and rich museums, but often 
wounded in her dignity by words or even by 
silences which, though not always so intended, 
served to recall her subordinate position. The first 
note in August is to praise “the mountains covered 
with firs,” the wild flowers and berries, the extensive 
views, the vision, for the first time, of the sun on 
snow. But this is her second impression: 


August 9.—Peace is far from me. I feel, often to 
the point of tears, the petty miseries of my life, and 
I begin to find that there are certain things which 
one cannot with dignity and courage endure for the 
sake of earning a little more. 

Is this really sincere? Have I not perhaps, with 
the return to a life of assured ease, lost the desire to 
live humbly? 

I wish that, in the things that make me suffer, I 
were not so ready to blame others. . . . I see only 
them, and I fear I am deceiving myself. 

August 10.—Deep melancholy for some days now. 
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Keen sense of uselessness in my poor duties; point of 
view absolutely opposed to that of the person who 
gives me orders; I am certain to displease, to irritate. 
Some of my actions, of my advances, are taken as 
reproaches. Is this perhaps true? In every way I 
am suffering—the word is crude—and when out 
walking, or at table, I often have difficulty in con- 
cealing my tears. Can this go on? No, not if this 
new animosity does not cease. To remain under 
certain conditions would be to sell oneself entirely, 
to go over completely into the servant class. The 
300 francs in the savings bank will allow me to 
have a little dignity, and a trial of miseries 
elsewhere. 

Last night a long dream, all about the past. I 
thought I was at ——. 


This contrast between the brilliant memories of 
her past life and her present situation, when 300 
francs in the savings bank seem to her a fortune, 
speak clearly enough of what she must have suf- 
fered, and one is not surprised to find at this period 
many notes like the following: 


August 1—Today, tears! Yesterday, tears! Oh, 
weary, weary holiday! 


She says aptly, three days later, that “grief caused 
only by others is easily borne,” and this shows that 
she is beginning to place her peace where men can- 
not trouble it; but she cannot accustom herself, try 
as she will, to the latent hostility which she feels 
about her and which she is genuinely unconscious 
of having merited, unless it be by too close appli- 
cation to her duties: 

The more they hold off, the more I must multiply 


my efforts, my zeal, my ordinary work. Refined 
vengeance! One can sin much through virtue. 
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And as a matter of fact, when an explanation 
improves relations for a time, it is for an excess of 
zeal that she is blamed. 

But the causes of coolness soon reappear, and 
four days later she is obliged to say that “in one’s 
daily miseries, silence is the most self-respecting 
attitude.” , 

She blames herself for not being stronger. A 
visitor having asked her, “Are you Mrs. N.’s maid?” 
she replied smilingly, “No, madame, not exactly.” 
But afterward, “a sense of affront, tears near the 
surface.” And she feels that “pride by no means 
cures vanity.” 

Pride cures nothing. Fortunately she has dis- 
covered in quite the opposite direction the true 
remedy, “a good practice to humiliate oneself more 
and needlessly, so as not to feel the daily humilia- 
tion.” And always, according to the economy of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, grace increases in her soul 
in proportion as self-seeking, so well called amour- 
propre, decreases there. She can write: 


August 15.—At Mass; devout and touched in heart 
and in sense; sweet condition of love without faith, 
of love which yet judges. [And better yet: ] August 
25.—Much rested and strengthened yesterday at the 
little church, in faith, hope, and love of others. 
What strength I should gain, if I could believe! 


The progress here is marked. Not only does she 
love God, but, if she thinks she does not yet believe 
in Him, she is sure that it would be better to do so, 
and that it would give her the strength she needs. 
One feels that through humility, charity and the 
desire for God she is approaching her goal. 

She would have reached it sooner, it would seem, 
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if she had not gone back to her Nietzsche. It is 
true that she no longer follows him so blindly, but 
she is not yet immune to his prestige: 


September 11.— . . . Resumed the life of Nietz- 
sche with a renewed interest. . . . Revolted as a 
Christian by his idea of the acceptance of slavery, 
of its necessity even, I could almost understand it 
this morning as I heard the horrible cry of an animal 
being slaughtered in the abattoir of the hotel. If it 
is necessary to human life to kill animals, one can 
accept the idea that men must suffer for the benefit 
of superior beings. And the law of the strongest, 
seen from this point of view, shines out as truth. 


But such a theory could not long retain a hold on 
her. The same day that she was trying naively 
to justify the inhuman views of her philosopher, 
she is astonished “that Jesus did nothing to save 
or protect animals” and thinks that “perhaps He 
did so, without being understood.” We know from 
subsequent notes that at this time she was reading 
a chapter of the Gospel every day, not as a sacred 
book, but as a source of pure and lofty sentiments, 
And this was the antidote that, regularly taken, was 
to eliminate from her system little by little the 
moral and intellectual toxins that she had absorbed. 

The point she has attained in this interior task 
during the active period we are traversing, as well 
as her own opinion of her past life, we learn from a 
touching entry in the Journal: 


September 26.—Twenty years ago I was about to 
be married! Twenty years of youth, of beauty, of 
health! In these twenty years a son, chosen and 
faithful friends, household cares, an increasing pros- 
perity, position, personal culture and, above all, con- 
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science. In these latter years . . . loss of self- 
command and of that perfect balance which means 
joy. Great suffering. Conflict, and tremendous ex- 
penditure of moral force. Gradual relief, return of 
the will that knows and sees. Pride and joy in the 
happiness of Madeleine [her youngest sister|. Con- 
stant thought for the betterment of others. Last up- 
rootings October 9, 1909. Paris, the convent. Soli- 
tude, tears, consolation. . . . Pride, misery, courage, 
humiliation, what a jumble of sensations in my poor 
life, so rich in impressions! Soon two years of work; 
300 francs ahead. Still youth and health. My heart 
full of peace and of love for others. A well-being 
without joy, but without cares save for my dear ones. 
A will fixed on Good, even a limited, narrow Good, 
the Good of men. A great satisfaction, a great 
pleasure in all religious acts. My heart returned to 
the Church; my thought free and independent but 
humble and without bitterness . . . Such is an out- 
line of my life in my thirty-eighth year. And the 
future??? 


And the future? It will not be great and fine, free 
from sad introspection, until the day when, con- 
tinuing to desire the “Good of men,” she seeks above 
all the Good of God, or rather, God Himself; till 
the day when she understands that religious acts 
are nothing, when the corresponding attitude of 
soul is lacking. But before she reaches that point, 
two or three years have yet to pass, during which 
God will cultivate her, now by trials, now in peace; 
during which also she will in the main collaborate 
with Grace by her generosity and her detachment, 
sometimes however putting obstacles to it by read- 
ing in which she will not be able to distinguish the 
wheat from the tares. 

And from this groping advance, it will appear 
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clearly that her conversion, far from being the 
natural effect of an excitable imagination and char- 
acter, has found its cause nowhere else than in a 
steady influence from on High, combined with her 
own persevering choice of the Good. 

+ * |. 2 


CHAPTER V 
A YEAR OF TROUBLE 


MADELEINE remained in Germany till the middle 
of November, 1911, divided between the pleasures 
of art which she tasted in the museums and the 
annoyances which came from her surroundings. 

She liked Munich and gradually forgot the “im- 
pression of banality and rawness” which the city 
made on her at first. At the Old Pinakothek she 
found herself at home, enthusiastic especially about 
the Dürers, the Rubenses, the children by Murillo, 
the Flemish primitives. The Dresden Gallery en- 
chanted her no less; quite rightly she thought the 
Sistine Madonna the finest Raphael she had seen; 
she took pleasure in recognizing the Rembrandts or 
the Rubenses from a distance; she was arrested by 
the Christ of Guido Reni, by the Palma Vecchios; 
she loved ‘the fine and lovely hair of an exquisite 
Magdalen by Franceschini,’ several portraits by 
Tintoretto and Titian, a rich Holbein Madonna, pic- 
tures by Durer and Cranach. 


But [she says] what is the use of names—of 
words? It would be better, no doubt, to sit for an 
hour before a picture and feel it to the bottom; this 
would satisfy and develop something better than 
vanity in me. 


The music of Wagner enchanted her: 
46 
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November 5.—Heard Siegfried at the Dresden 
Opera. Astonishment and emotion at hearing music 
almost easy to understand; gentle tears in the dark- 
ness of the theater, a slight satisfaction at feeling 
them flow, and then attention, tense desire to feel 
and comprehend everything. Suggestions, at first 
religious, noble, then human, of hope, despair, fatal- 
ity. The German words did not exist; I was lost in 
the music. 

In my bed I could still hear the “Song of the 
Birds.” This first taste of Wagner gives me the im- 
pression that I should love and comprehend it all, 
and that my harmony would adapt itself to his. 


Her “harmony” adapted itself even better to the 
melancholy autumn landscapes: 


Walked alone in the forest; its rich foliage, old 
gold, tawny brown and red, beneath the sun. 


But it is in vain that she seeks consolation in 
the beauties of nature. Her sadness knows no relief. 


Quick and fatiguing return. The wind shook the 
great trees, and the dead leaves fell in heaps. 


On this particular day, which was a Sunday, she 
had been sad without the rest and recollection of 
church, which has become to her, she says, “une 
maison de famille’—a home. 

The phrase is touching, but she goes a little be- 
yond the fact. Madeleine, in her Father’s house, 
is as yet only a sojourner, a welcome guest; she is 
not yet the child, who once safe in the bosom of his 
family forgets the evils outside. 

She knows, furthermore, what is lacking in her, 
and that “in spite of her infinite longing, all her ends 
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are human.” Essentially, she is still seeking herself, 
and just on that account, according to the profound 
sayings of the Gospel, she cannot find herself. 


It disturbs me [she says] that my efforts for jus- 
tice and goodness are not recognized. However, 
what does it matter? To endeavor to be better for 
oneself, that is enough. 


How far it was from being enough, her Journal 
will tell us: 


November 13.—Still at Weisser Hirsch. Poor, 
long, wretched days, all full of hope, of expectation 
of the departure which is forever being postponed. 
Paul, setting out, arrived at Paris November 2 with- 
out me. Installation, beginning of his free life 
without the weight of my affection and influence. 
I have been bearing these agonizing thoughts almost 
without rest. No doubt they have rendered me more 
sensible to the sadness of my existence and I have 
wept at everything. 


* # % 


At last she was able to return to Paris, where her 
son had arrived a fortnight earlier. It was eighteen 
months on November 11, she notes, since they had 
parted. Immediately on arrival, despite the fatigue 
of a long journey, she hastened to see him, with 
what emotion every mother will be able to guess. 
Here is the record of their meeting, so different from 
what she had anticipated; so in accord, alas, with 
the laws of the poor human heart! 


November 20.—I have seen Paul; joy was killed 
by sorrow. This first reunion brought at the moment 
only suffering to each. It may be that later I shall 
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enjoy the comfort of tears shed in one another’s 
arms. Perhaps later on I shall be better. Sad end 
of November; bad day. 


Bad days? Doubtless, but only as one calls bad 
weather the cold which kills noxious insects, or the 
rain which fecundates the fields. We can see suf- 
fering doing its work in her soul. 


December 3.—My fervent prayer this sad Sunday: 
peace, courage, resignation and charity !—longing so 
intense that it had all the force of an action, and 
rendered my heart happy. 


The following Sunday (almost all the entries at 
this period are made on Sunday, for lack of free 
time during the week): 


December 10.—Today no prayer, no desire, my 
heart troubled, dry. The lack of friendliness in my 
surroundings fatigues me like a physical illness. 
Shall I have the strength of will to endure, to carry 
on?—or in one of these first moments when the in- 
stinct of revolt takes command, shall I drop every- 
thing and run the risk of facing the unknown? I 
don’t know; but I am uneasy, I am suffering, the 
thought of Paul is heavy as remorse. Perhaps I 
shall have to suffer yet more to rid myself of this 
unsupportable discomfort. Acute crises are often 
salutary. 


Yet another emotion awaited her, as we learn 
from a rough draft of a letter and from a passage in 
the Journal which would be incomprehensible with- 
out it. To her great surprise, she received an offer 
of marriage from a distinguished man who had 
learned to appreciate her. She was free, civilly and 
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religiously; she was alone, without other resources 
than a position at once difficult, unattractive and 
precarious. What will she reply? 


This 17 December, 1911. 

May the peace and sweetness of this Sunday be 
with you, my friend! But what did I write that has 
so troubled your generosity, your confidence—in 
short, our friendship—that in your desire to be of 
assistance you have all at once gone beyond reason- 
able desires? I am touched, proud and grateful for 
your dream—I was going to write, your folly—of a 
moment! Yes, indeed, touched and moved, as well 
as saddened. 

Evening—Your telegram came at two o’clock, 
my friend, renewing all the sentiments which you 
expressed this morning. I think of you with sadness 
and disquiet, and I lack the courage to write. How- 
ever, it must be done. 

It would be enough to say to you, my friend, that 
I am not free, and that all that has happened in my 
family life has not relieved me of my promise... . 
But that, true as it is, would yet not be wholly sin- 
cere; for even if I were free, really free, I should 
never want to change my rôle of friendship with you 
for another. I have an idea that I have the better 
part, the one that I prefer by instinct and from ex- 
perience; that which can be enjoyed to the end; that 
which leaves me to my duties as a mother, to my 
dear family responsibilities; that which permits 
dreams if you like, dreams which alone can give the 
idea of perfection and the possibility of believing in 
it; that which avoids all brutal realities—change, 
diminution; that which will leave to us till death 
the same pure sentiments without a trace of bitter- 
ness. Ah, my friend, say that you understand me, 
and that only the goodness of your friendship has 
carried you away, has closed your eyes to facts. 
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You believed in a distress which needed complete 
protection, where there was only a material anguish 
that nothing but friendship can solace. 

I say things badly; another time I will tell you a 
thousand other and better reasons. Today I hold 
out to you affectionate hands, purely and simply as 
in the past, and as for all the future. Write to me. 
Write to me. 


And after having spoken thus to her friend, not 
without embarrassment and effort, this is how she 
speaks to herself in the Journal: 


Proposal from X——. Sadness from a fear of 
complications, from the trouble of refusing. All will 
come out for the best, I believe, in friendship. 


+ LS LS 


So many anxieties and trials, endured with such 
a stout heart, had earned her a little tranquillity. 
This was granted to her, and contrary to expec- 
tation the year closed, not in joy to be sure, but at 
least in peace. 


December 27.—I am feeling better; once more 
risen above my pain, I can think of it without de- 
spair, I seek and find things to soften it. The terrible 
moment is past. Read the last Christophe not to 
measure and examine myself, as I usually read, but 
to forget. . . . 

About me more consideration, therefore less pain. 
Things are going better inside me, at any rate. 


Christmas Eve brings a little melancholy. All 
day she felt ‘“‘a great solitude of heart,” but without 
losing courage. “Only at night when she went to 
bed her eyes closed on tears.” She keeps up well, 
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however, and New Year’s Eve, which might have 
been a bitter one, is passed really in beauty. 


December 31.—Refused to go to the Opera to see 
the Russian ballet for the pleasure of being alone, or 
rather with my recollections and affections. My 
heart is full. My evening’s solitude allowed me to 
summon up all the dear loved ones! I am not sad, 
but well, this evening, and with them. 

Sweet letter from Paul, who has seen Phédre and 
Sarah Bernhardt. My heart has rediscovered its 
taste for enthusiasms and the wealth of illusions. 
Now I am saved. | 

The year ends in health, peace and courage re- 
stored. May 1912 pass and end in the same way; 
that will be enough, I am not capable of more. 


About two months pass in this tranquillity which 
she was not to know again; but by a striking coinci- 
dence the entries in the Journal which reflect no suf- 
ferings do not indicate either any spiritual progress. 
All we know is that she went several times to the 
theater, that she read the life of Beethoven and 
that of Tolstoi, that she fell back into her Nietzsche, 
that she enjoyed Fromentin’s Dominique. From 
the latter book she copied, on January 1, some lines 
in which, not without reason, she was pleased to 
recognize herself: 


A great concentration of spirit, an active and in- 
tense self-observation, the instinct for rising higher, 
and always dominating himself without ever losing 
sight of himself. . . . Mad flights toward the lofty 
summits of the ideal, finally peace established in this 
stormy heart. 


Despite the contemplation of such an attractive 
portrait, flights toward the ideal are not character- 
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istic of her life throughout the month of January. 
She is a little ashamed of this, however, and writes 
on the 30th: 


Less faith today, happiness troubled, and I have 
especially felt the miseries of my joy. Nothing good 
in the week. 


It is time, if we may venture to say so, for the 
trials to begin again. They appear soon, and under 
various forms: 


Saw Paul, who is having trouble with his eyes. 
. .. Bad news from Father, who is ill. . . . An ac- 
cusation by a servant, as base as it is false. 


Her “good moral health of the moment” is not 
affected, she says; nevertheless the notes for the 
beginning of March indicate a return offensive of 
melancholy: 


March 2.—Alone; a day of fatigue and of repose. 
. . . Sang to the piano for a few minutes! Hearing 
my voice made me think that I no longer sing, that 
I am not allowed to any more. It brings the same 
sensation of sadness as a bunch of violets which 
remind me that I shall have no more flowers. The 
pleasant exceptions only serve to confirm the hard- 
ness of my lot. 

March 3.—Bad Sunday without calm in myself. 
Saw and heard Pére Abel with less emotion than in 
the Advent of 1909. He spoke well, however, on 
meekness, “that serene power.” But—but? 


Serious thoughts were put aside again during the 
month of March, and gave place till Easter to the 
tranquil enjoyment of visits to the Louvre, meetings 
with friends and reading which pleased her. Along 
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with books in which truth and error are mingled, 
such as the Règne du Silence and Faust, she ab- 
sorbed another, Büchner’s Energy and Matter, 
which is nothing but a mass of sophisms, the swing- 
ing pace of which, like that of Nietzsche, imposes 
on her incompetence in metaphysics and her taste 
for absolute propositions. She copies from it with 
admiration a few assertions, clear and gratuitous, 
such as “The spirit of man is the product of the 
circulation of matter,” or proudly empty and ob- 
scure, like “There is no matter without energy, but 
no energy without matter; no spirit without matter, 
but no matter without spirit; no nature without 
order, but no order without nature.” 

We regret, but can hardly be surprised, to find 
that after a few days of such diet Madeleine’s re- 
ligious sense is in full decline: 


March 18.—To church; “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” . . . That might be 
true of the God of Feuerbach, who is nothing else 
than the essence of reason. The church is made for 
despair or weakness. My own despair and weakness 
find rest there with satisfaction, with shame too, 
however beautiful the words I hear. 

March 18—I am bored; I can only read Energy 
and Matter all the time. 


Although she listens sympathetically to some 
sermons toward the end of Lent, and in spite of an 
occasion which comes to her to verify in someone 
very near to her how regrettable is the absence of 
religion, she remains under the influence of her 
harmful reading. Her entry on Easter Day makes 
no allusion to God. She passes this great festival 
in reading, without pleasure, the Greco of Barres, 
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in comforting herself with Maeterlinck’s Sagesse et 
Destinée, the words of which, she says strangely 
enough, “comprehend without difficulty both her 
strong impressions from Biichner and her Gospel 
dreams.” The confusion in her mind is getting so 
great that on Easter Monday she actually writes in 
her Journal: 


The thought of Maeterlinck’s which I carry with 
me tonight is this: “To believe or not to believe, 
that is of almost no importance; that which is im- 
portant is loyalty, disinterestedness, the breadth and 
depth of one’s reasons for believing or not believing.” 


Now the Gospel for Easter Monday tells us the 
story of the disciples at Emmaus. It recounts 
their inability to believe in the Resurrection before 
they have seen Christ; their faith, their love, when 
He has revealed Himself to them; their touching 
desire to keep Him with them, when they have 
recognized Him: “Remain with us, Lord, for it 1s 
toward evening.” This same Saviour, who has done 
so much for the soul of our poor Madeleine, who 
knows to the bottom her generous and straightfor- 
ward character, who sees her in danger of losing 
herself again in the darkness of skepticism and ma- 
terialism—will He not have pity on her? 


+ Le & 


At this point there presents itself, in the life 
of Madame Sémer, an exceptional occurrence of 
which there is no other example before the period 
of her greatest fervor, and which we wish to report 
in her own words. She records it at first only on a 
special paper, ‘“‘ashamed, no doubt,” she said later, 
“to write this weakness into her notebook of free 
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thought.” It was only four days later that, “still 
more ashamed at the insincerity of this human 
respect,” she copied it into her Journal, under date 
of April 13: 


Why should I not enter this here? 

The evening of the 9th, in the excitation of fatigue, 
my thoughts heavy, when shaking my head as if to 
drive away ennui, I saw beside my face a sweet and 
beautiful countenance, a shoulder was offered to my 
inquietude, and I retain the remembrance of a clear 
second when I smiled at Jesus. 

Rare moment, not of faith, but of love. I have not 
listened in vain to the Beatitudes, not in vain have I 
wept at the story of the Passion. I have had the 
dream of my desire; for my desire, in my deepest 
hours, is that of a Gospel justice, charity, accept- 
ance. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, they can see 
the beautiful semblance of a God.” 

I have written this soberly, partly so as not to 
forget it, but also that I may not amplify it with 
time, nor diminish it. 


Sincere though it may have been, one can per- 
ceive that in this recital there is a certain uneasiness 
and, as it were, embarrassment in reporting a fact 
in which she was scarcely able to believe herself. 
On the other hand, this is how she speaks of it in 
December, 1917: 


More than five years have passed since this marvel 
and I recall it as on the first day. No human coun- 
tenance has ever left on me an impression so vivid (I 
mean certain, lasting, recognizable) as that made by 
this vision of light. It was at my left; if I had 
leaned my head I should have touched the shoulder. 
It disappeared at once. I was certain that I had just 
seen Jesus. Yes, I was certain of a miracle. I 
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would have died rather than say that I had not seen 
at my side a vision of light which my heart named 
Jesus. But instead of wondering, giving thanks, 
acknowledging my emotion and the relief of my 
anxiety, I thought only of finding impossible reasons 
for disputing the reality of the marvelous vision. 
Unable to deny it, I called it a dream, which was a 
plain falsehood, since I had seen it with my own eyes, 
while standing, before going to bed. I tried to make 
out that it was a response to my desire, the result of 
unconscious suggestion; I sought for any explanation 
whatever, except to recognize the truth that it was a 
miracle. Since then, with the faith that has come to 
me, I have summoned the beautiful vision, I have 
willed it with all my heart; never again have I seen 
it. 

She then recalls that at this period, as we have 
seen, she was nourishing herself on Büchner, and 
believing in materialism; she even reached the 
point, she adds, of abandoning as useless her daily 
reading of the Gospel, despite the good it was doing 
her. Her commentary concludes with an important 
confidence: 


I have forgotten to note, and I recall it clearly, 
that on the evening of the vision I had been think- 
ing, shaking my head as if to banish the pain, “What 
matters sorrow, since I desire the Good, the Good 
above everything.” And then I saw Him. 


Without pronouncing on the objective and 
supernatural character of the vision, we do not 
hesitate to say that, in our eyes, several points are 
in favor of it. For one thing, it came during a 
period of unbelief, and therefore is scarcely explain- 
able as auto-suggestion. For another, it was pre- 
ceded by a great moral uplift; and in this it accords 
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with the great fact of religious experience, that he 
who seeks the Good finds God. Finally, it was fol- 
lowed, not, to be sure, by a sudden and radical con- 
version, as was the vision of Père Ratisbonne, but 
by a definite advance, very marked even in the first 
succeeding days, and still more perceptible there- 
after. Madeleine, after that night of April 9, 1912, 
will never fall back into complete adhesion to the 
grave errors of spirit which only the day before she 
was professing so flatly; and as for her moral prog- 
ress, already so advanced, it will go on steadily, 
almost without a break. 
L 4 Le + 


The day after her vision, and before she had sum- 
moned courage to enter it in her Journal, she writes: 


The accepted Good, that of men, I love truly like 
myself; but I have another Good, almost uncon- 
scious, which I love better than myself. 

Resolved to do and foresee everything to extend 
the moments of peace of heart, those moments when 
it suffers neither desire nor disgust. 


On the 13th she analyzes herself with more care 
than ever, and with more depth: 


I have been able to make my Sunday attractive. 
I feel my solitude. My unconscious bent is all to- 
ward a thought, a friendly embrace. I detect it 
under all pretexts, curiosity, sympathy, interest. . . . 
To protect myself in my complete isolation, I have 
only my own conscious weakness. Pleasant and in- 
teresting conflict, in which the intellect will win in all 
ordinary affairs, in which the other would be master 
if a great occasion should arise. 

I must understand this thoroughly. 

I am going back to Creative Evolution [Bergson]. 
It is a reading of will of wisdom. 
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“A reading of will of wisdom’—here is a new 
note. Eager up to now simply to acquire knowl- 
edge, is Madeleine now to realize that the intellect 
too has its duties, and that it must propose to itself 
as aims not merely culture for the sake of show, 
caprice, or simply pleasure, but the serious and 
methodical search for truth? 

At añy rate, the change is a fortunate one which 
leads her from Biichner to Bergson, from an abso- 
lute materialism and determinism to a philosophy 
of the spirit and of liberty. 


May 2.—Alone in my room. A few pages of Berg- 
son. He says, “the fate of consciousness is not bound 
up in the fate of the material brain.” And yet a fall 

on the head may well mean the annihilation of all 
consciousness, as Biichner affirms? 

May 19.—Finished Bergson’s Creative Evolution 
—which is Life. Difficult to grasp his philosophy 
very clearly in these pages, but interesting to follow 
his thought, to lose it and pick it up again. I am 
postponing till a freer time a serene rereading. 


She will reread Bergson later, and she will under- 
stand him better and better. She will always be 
grateful to him for having convinced her of the 
RANCE of free will, and of the truth of spiritual 
life. 

For the present, her own philosophy is still rather 
indefinite, and the progress she does make is ex- 
pressed in language which could easily be criticized: 


May 12.—Happy Sunday, without any special 
reason. Fullness of heart with all its graces. In a 
moment when thought seemed to stop in suspense 
the movement which is in it as in everything, I 
found this morning that perhaps absolute truth does 
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not exist. Truth, eternity, are words. That which 
we believe firmly, that which we feel, is doubtless 
our Truth. Each has his own. Mine, in all sincerity, 
is love of the desire for self-perfection. It is not 
always in accord with the Good of men, it resembles 
and is often blended with that of the Gospel; it 
exists alone in my thought, and then I hear it so 
vividly that it inundates me with sweetness and 
energy. 

The Truth of Jesus was great, and I realize that 
He died for it. Mine is high, too, in its desires, and 
I believe that I love it enough, being as it is myself, 
to give my life as a witness to it one day, if it became 
necessary. 


One sees that her spirit is not yet very steady; 
but it is a great deal to realize that the truth is high, 
and that it can be approached only by elevating 
oneself. 


May 16.— ... To be heroic is to love oneself 
with the finest love. 

I take pleasure in leaving to my table companions 
the best bits; but, faced with a moral choice, I throw 
myself upon the better part. 


+ # LA 


Her heroism, however, did not exclude humbler 
sentiments. ‘Among the lesser joys,” she writes on 
April 19, “that of being thought pretty is one of the 
keenest.”’ (She has experienced it several times in 
the street recently.) ‘The compliments of an un- 
known are the most flattering.” She avows the 
pleasure which “a very youthful teamster’” gave her 
by throwing her a kiss from his coal wagon. 

All this is no doubt innocent enough; and more 
innocent still is her joy at the sea, which she saw 
again during a few hours at Dieppe, or during the 
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pure spring mornings which cause her to find in 
material nature “moments of equilibrium, of seren- 
ity, perhaps equal in value to those of belief.” 

It would seem however that these pleasures, by 
insinuating themselves, so to speak, into the delicate 
mechanism of her soul, slightly retard therein the 
movement and weaken the recent impressions of a 
higher life. 

But sorrow reappears, and with it begins again 
the upward march. 

On May 23 Madeleine learned that her son was 
ill; she was at a distance and had to wait several 
days before she could go to him. On June 6 she 
states that the illness is serious: “Great, great sad- 
ness; one of those things that break one down 
physically.” 

How she longs for a little freedom, a little money, 
so that she could live for a few weeks near her 
Paul, care for him, cure him! On June 8 she notes 
that she has accompanied him to the Rue Oudinot 
hospital; then the Journal is silent till the moment 
of Paul’s convalescence and departure. It is not 
until August 22 that she finds time and strength 
to open her heart: 


From June 8 or 9 till the end of July, days of 
grievous anguish. Paul seriously ill. . . . Fearing 
the worst, I had to divide myself between my petty 
duties and the one thing that mattered to me. 
Fright, fever, weary impatience; restless spirit; short 
trip to Ostende, Trouville, Cabourg. To bear all 
this, all my strength strained and exhausted. At 
last, in August, comparatively easy; relief from in- 
quietude, now and then reawakened by imprudence. 
Much better. “Cured,” says the doctor. The future 
will tell. Paul gone. 
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Trouble and sadness; anxiety. Pleasant journey; 
he arrives at T—— today, the 22nd of August. Be- 
tween Paul and me, renewal of confidence, and of 
affection, attachment, influence. We have drawn 
profit from our sufferings. Misfortune, while touch- 
ing us, has spared us. I am grateful. 


The trial this time had been great; great was to 
be the benefit. Madeleine as yet had known only 
suffering; she had been on the verge of misfortune, 
of losing her son. She will never be the same again. 

A word which escaped Paul during his illness was 
to complete in her heart the effects of the terrible 
anxiety. Disarmed before his suffering and before 
the prospect of death, he had not been able to 
restrain the cry, which to her had the sound of a 
reproach: “Oh, mother, if I had been able to pray!” 
Later on she will recall these words to help her in 
his conversion. At the moment when they were 
uttered, it was for herself that she drew the lesson 
from them; since her son had not known how to 
pray, she must become capable of helping him by 
praying herself?! 


& * # 


It can be said that the essential part of the divine 
work was now achieved in Madeleine’s soul. It will 
henceforth develop without interruption. Soon we 
shall have only to mark its successive stages, and to 
sketch lightly the exterior circumstances which form 
their setting. 


2“Since hearing in your room at the Oudinot that profound cry 
of distress: ‘Oh mother, if I had only been able to pray!’ I 
have been capable of only one desire: to help you to do it, and 
for that purpose, to do it myself, with all my heart.” (Letter of 
June 18, 1916 (?).) 
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The following pages from the Journal show us 
where we stand after Paul’s departure: 


August 25.—Sweet and sad Sunday. Profound 
spirit of prayer, of recollection, of intuition; a con- 
dition following my pure regret, into which my re- 
sponsibility does not at all enter. 

Solitude of heart does not destroy the power of 
love, but makes it return on ourselves. To love 
some one (in the sense of passion) is to give to that 
some one all the élan, all the strength of one’s heart, 
of one’s thoughts. Not to love is to keep for oneself 
an ardent sense of tenderness of vision, of clairvoy- 
ance, of heroism, which nourishes the ideals, the 
spirit of faith, of charity, the philosophical taste. 
Thence flows the virtue of voluntary chastity. 


The succeeding entry proves that Madeleine 
does not stop with general considerations, but that 
she becomes more severe with herself and more 
scrupulous: 


August 27.—Spent the day at Saint Germain with 
M., on her anniversary, with her friends the N.’s. I 
have tasted the joy of being loved, esteemed, of 
pleasing, of entering into hearts. The distinct con- 
sciousness of this made me more easily amiable. 
After my return the recollection bothered me, as that 
of a bad thought, and to solace myself, knowing the 
vanity of seeking to kill in myself the desire of at- 
tachment, of conquest, 1 found only this: to be 
worthy, to be worthy. 


And those who only knew her from this time on 
find it hard to think of her except as very “worthy” 
(digne), with a dignity of a quite special type, at 
once distant and affable, neither cold nor familiar, 
inviting affection yet imposing respect. 
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She needed to advance too in humility and in the 
spirit of self-abandonment. That “the foreign fam- 
ily” gave her plenty of opportunity to exercise these 
two virtues we learn from her discreet confidence to 
her Journal: 


September 18.—An immense desire for a freer, 
more worthy life, in the shelter of the convent. 
Tears arrested only by a crisis, a reaction of con- 
science so profound that it seemed to me to touch the 
depths of humility. There is a great and appeasing 
comfort for the pains of pride and dignity, in recog- 
nizing sincerely for some minutes at least that one is 
good for nothing, that what one has to endure is 
merited; in short, “it’s my own fault.” 

September 26.—My lassitude in a well-paid sine- 
cure, where one is the slave, not of work, but of 
people and their caprices. 


The whole month of October is a time of trials. 
Paul, who had been getting better, falls ill again, 
and though the relapse proves not to be serious, 
the poor mother, at a distance, is not the less de- 
voured with anxiety. She “cannot think of him 
without sadness and all sorts of fears.” 

The bad news arrives on October 1; on the 11th 
she receives letters which calm her anguish: 


Nevertheless [she writes on the latter date] to- 
night the thought of him all at once brought the 
tears, but it was only a tender sadness, and the feel- 
ing of being so far away, so lonely. 


+ + + 
At the same time she saw her material future 


once more brought in question. On September 29 
she received her dismissal, to take effect at the 
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end of October. She found herself entirely without 
reserve funds, and was constrained to write: 


I feel more now the cost of the satisfaction of 
sacrificing my poor savings. I have nothing, noth- 
ing ahead of me but the unknown. 


Her savings as a matter of fact had never 
amounted to much; almost always, by the time they 
had reached a few hundred francs, she had dissi- 
pated them in charity and various forms of relief. 
Five days before, in a letter of September 24, she 
excused her delay in sending a small sum: “I was 
without a sou; I had to ask for some this morning.” 

Her first impression, none the less, on receiving 
her dismissal, was one strongly resembling relief. 
She had never been contented with the family she 
was leaving; there had never been any exchange of 
sympathy except with the littlest girl. Thus she 
notes on October 5: 


If I was moved at the moment of departure when 
I kissed the baby good-by, I soon regained my com- 
posure and was content at my deliverance, whatever 
might be in store for me. 


But if she found satisfaction in the thought that 
a new task could hardly be less agreeable than the 
one she had just finished, still it was necessary to 
find one without delay. She had barely time to 
enjoy her return to the convent, and recall with 
emotion that September 14 marked the third anni- 
versary of her first arrival: 


Tenderness and gratitude for Mother [the Su- 
perior] ; more deeply attached every day to this dear 
house. 
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She would not prolong a stay for which she could 
not pay on the spot. But time passed without her 
finding new work. Her entries tell only of nights 
of anguish, of sleeplessness and fever. 

Day after day passed in “calls, applications, let- 
ters, all without hope, with only the humiliation of 
the asking, which sent sobs into my voice.” 

She says she does not know how to fight for her 
life, only how to live courageously. And yet she 
does not fall back into the acute disquiet of the past. 
Although she cannot “reasonably” expect anything, 
at bottom she remains confident, and is surprised 
at herself for it. Confident in whom? Is it not, 
although she does not clearly recognize it, in the 
God who already possesses—despite her still hesi- 
tant intellect—her heart and her will? 
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CHAPTER VI 
TWO YEARS OF CALM 


MADELEINE was right in not losing courage. God, 
who wants to give Himself to her, who wants her 
for Himself, is henceforward to clear from all ob- 
stacles and material cares the way which He has 
marked out for her to the highest summits. 

On October 30, 1912, after a month of hunting, 
there appeared, to quote the language of the 
Journal, “a good chance with an old lady of 
eighty.” The next evening the arrangement had 
been made: 


I have been to see her and I left full of confidence, 
my heart solaced. She is kind and intelligent, she 
believes in me. All my powers of courage and de- 
votion are ready. 


There was nothing left of the depression in which 
she had passed this Eve of All Saints, feeling it 
hard that she should be obliged to sell her services 
to unknown people while her son, still unwell, was 
“cared for by others.” Everything was transformed 
by the cordial welcome she received, and which 
differed so much from the treatment before which, 
for the past three years, her native pride had had 
to bow. 

Only, the lady of the “good chance,” whom she 
thought eighty years old, was not so young as she 
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appeared. It was ninety summers that Madame A. 
S. had seen since the coronation of Charles X. Her 
spirit had remained none the less keen and her 
heart ardent, and if her salon, where death made 
the only vacancies, no longer possessed all the éclat 
with which it shone under the Second Empire, when 
Prévost Paradol, Octave Feuillet, Caro and Emile 
Deschanel were counted among her friends, one still 
met there distinguished seniors like Emile Ollivier, 
together with more recent celebrities.* 

Letters, the arts, science, politics even, were rep- 
resented by men then in the public eye, as well as 
by many of the men of the future. The number of 
habitués was no longer the same, but the quality 
had lost nothing, and the charm was even more 
intimate; conversation more readily became gen- 
eral, and questions were more seriously discussed. 

Liberty was complete; all convictions sincerely 
and intelligently expressed met with more than 
tolerance: with attention and courtesy. The mis- 
tress of the house listened to everything, under- 
stood everything; but, without wounding anyone, 
she expressed her own viewpoint frankly, not being 
hurt herself if, as sometimes happened, some of 
the guests reproached her playfully with arguing 
with more passion than exactitude, and with more 
vigor and spirit than true logic. Of Jewish birth, 
she was the niece of the famous Pére Alphonse 
Ratisbonne, and was to have married him, when his 
sudden conversion in 1841 led her to break the en- 
gagement. She had kept no positive faith, and 
believed that she did not believe in God; but the 


1We may name, to speak only of the dead, Paul Deschanel 
and Prince Albert of Monaco. Brunetiére; too, often came there; 
of the living we say nothing. 
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great problems of life never ceased to trouble her, 
and she often discussed them with professional 
philosophers, or with the priest friends whom she 
liked to invite, and to whom she showed the most 
respectful consideration. 

If she was lacking in faith and hope, on the other 
hand she was kindness and charity itself, and she 
showed herself generous to the extreme limit of her 
resources, to the less fortunate members of her 
family, to the poor who came to her attention, to 
charitable institutions, and most willingly to the 
good works of the Catholic Church. 

With such intelligence and with such a heart, 
it is needless to add that she appreciated her new 
secretary-reader from the start. When Madeleine 
first presented herself, she refused to receive her, 
having just come to an agreement with someone 
else. But one of her nieces who was with her, moved 
by some curiosity, volunteered to take the answer 
to the caller. Struck by her air of distinction, she 
talked with her, and went back to tell her aunt 
that she should see her in spite of everything. The 
interview had lasted only five minutes when 
Madame A. S. asked her, “Are you capable of 
forming attachments?” and Madeleine answered: 
“Yes, with all my heart.” ? 

A fair compensation freed Madame A. $. from 
her previous contract, and there commenced at once 
between the two women relations which never 
ceased to grow in intimacy, with no other subject 
of discord than the question of which of them had 
the greater reasons for gratitude. 

The first entry in the Journal, after Madeleine 


*This question and answer are taken from the Journal; the 
other details we have received from the family of Madame A. S. 
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had taken up her new work, is dated November 16. 
We see what she found there, and the comparisons 
imposed on her still raw sensibilities: 


In the repose and comfortable elegance of my new 
room, two weeks have passed without a tear, with- 
out an effort; the first day went well and all the 
others have been even better. I no longer earn my 
living: life flows on, pleasantly, happy and spoiled. 
It gives satisfaction that I am amicable and pleasant, 
that I have spirit, heart and conversation. 


Far from taking umbrage at this indeed, Madame 
A. S. was pleased; she sought to make Madeleine 
appreciated by her guests and visitors, and soon 
she even asked her to take her place in the salon 
or at the table when she felt fatigued. For her sec- 
retary, who had always had a taste for literature 
and art, it was like a dream to find herself thus 
meeting men of standing and distinction. 

For that matter, her daily life with Madame A. S. 
would have sufficed to interest and instruct her. 
The latter had for three quarters of a century fre- 
quented all the most distinguished society that 
Paris had to offer (as would have been formerly 
said, “la cour et la ville”); she could therefore sup- 
ply a commentary of anecdotes and reminiscences to 
most of the books which she had her secretary read 
to her; and as they were both born conversa- 
tionalists there was no end to their delightful talks. 
More appreciated yet was the fact that the in- 
timacy so quickly established between them soon 
permitted the fullest confidences. On April 23, less 
than six months after the beginning of their rela- 
tions, Madeleine writes in her Journal: 
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Two short and full hours today in my room, ma 
Dame amie sitting in the sun, and I talking of 
Nietzsche, reading some fine pages. In full and 
affectionate confidence, I was able to open my first 
notebook to her, and read her the impressions of my 
changed life. She was kind and attentive; she did 
more than understand, she felt. | 
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This mention of Nietzsche should not deceive us 
as to Madame Sémer’s new state of mind. She was 
herself surprised, thinking as she now did, to find 
that she still loved her philosopher; and she could 
find only this explanation, more satisfying to the 
heart than to the reason; “at bottom this is not so 
contradictory. He was consciously the victim of 
his truth.” 

The following lines of May 20, while confirming 
once for all our impression of her happiness with 
Madame A. $., throw light also on the progress 
which her soul continued to make: 


In my delightful life, nothing dominates; always 
the same happy peace in the performance of easy 
duties. Full consciousness, at moments, of the tem- 
porary character of this happiness. 

In my thinking, lively impression of pragmatism, 
which by making truth relative permits us to give 
ourselves to that which is morally good and profit- 
able for us. This philosophic opportunism is quite 
my style. 


Despite what remains vague in this way of 
speaking of the truth as if it were only relative, 
nothing is more judicious than her recognition of 
the fact that it is truth which is “morally good and 
profitable for us,” 
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Madeleine’s progress in the way of truth can be 
seen, furthermore, in the only list we have of the 
books she was reading at this period, and especially 
when we consider the very well selected extracts 
which she made from them. Here, probably in 
chronological order, are the books and authors cited 
from November, 1912, to October, 1913: Goethe’s 
Letters, Wagner’s Sermons, Phéniciennes by Rivol- 
let, Father and Son by Edmund Gosse, Les Raisons 
du Cœur by Schneider, La Colline inspirée by 
Barrès, Emerson’s Essays, James’ Pragmatism, Aux 
écoutes de la France que vient by G. Riou, Science 
et Réalité by Dellet, Science et Religion by Bou- 
troux, Dugard’s life of Emerson, and the Pensées of 
Pascal. 

The fragments which Madeleine selected from 
these authors are almost all important for the in- 
formation they give as to what was going on within 
her, but they fill an entire notebook. Let us cite 
at least a few illustrative passages: 

From Goethe: 


One learns to know only that which one loves; and 
this knowledge is the more profound and complete in 
proportion as our love, our possession even, has more 
force, intensity, life. 


From Pascal: 


We have an incapacity for proof which is invinci- 
ble to all dogmatism. We have also a conception of 
truth which is invincible to all pyrrhonism. Two 
things instruct man in all his being: instinct and 
experience. 


From Barrès these words of a chapel on a hill 
to those in the valley below: 
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Bring me your dreams, that I may purify them; 
your enthusiasms, that ie may orient them. It is I 
that you have been seeking without knowing it. 
What do you feel? The longing, the nostalgia, for 


my shelter. . .. Whoever you may be, there is no 
good in you to hinder your accepting my aid. I will 
put you in tune with life. . . . Come to me, if you 


would find the solid stone, the slab on which to sit 
out your days and on which to inscribe your epitaph. 


From Emerson: 


There is in the brief moments of faith a depth 
which forces you to recognize in them more of reality 
than in any other of our experiences. Man is a river 
whose source is hidden. Our being descends into us, 
we know not whence. 


From Boutroux: 


Pascal distinguishes from the reason, in the narrow 
sense of the word, the heart;—reason still, that is to 
say, order and sequence, but infinitely more subtle 
reason, whose principles, discerned with difficulty, 
pass the bounds of the geometrical sense. This 
higher reason has for its object no larger logical ab- 
stractions, but realities. To achieve wholly the 
demonstration it calls for is a task beyond our 
powers. Happily, this concrete reason expresses it- 
self in us by a direct view of the truth, an intuition 
with which our heart, our instinct, our nature is 
endowed. 


From Dugard’s Life of Emerson: 


We feel that between the True and the Good there 
is an absolute identity. Now, like alone can know 
like. To see the sun, the eye has taken its form; to 
see the Truth, the soul must be pure. To pretend to 
grasp intuition without being in obedience and love, 
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is hke seeking light while turning toward darkness. 
He will know who carries his knowledge into action. 

. . . Good will leads to the interior vision, as the 
way to the ocean is found by embarking on a river. 


Perhaps we may see in this last extract what 
made the greatest impression on Madeleine’s soul 
as we know it now; even though she herself seemed 
in her notes to attribute more importance to this 
passage from another book, Les Raisons du Cour 
by Edward Schneider, in which she rightly admired 
a very delicate analysis of what the attentive soul 
discovers in its own depths: 


I feel suddenly, with an incomparable intensity, 
the direct penetration of a lifé in which mine seems 
to merge itself, or rather, from which mine seems to 
emerge; I find myself in the presence of a strange 
power beside which my own power is but weakness, 
although it is similar in character and derives from 
it its essential movement. By a spontaneous, living 
and intimate intuition, I know in the most indis- 
putable manner that my being is mingled with an- 
other being that exceeds it and envelops it, with a 
consciousness of which my own is but a feeble reflec- 
tion, with a life of which my life is but the con- 
tinuation and the radiation. This mysterious being, 
which appears to me under the form of an unlimited 
consciousness, I spontaneously call God, for such is 
the term which in all ages men have employed to 
express this more than human power which they find 
in the depth of their souls, quite independently of 
the purely transcendental and exterior significations 
which they give to it. God is there for me the sym- 
bolic name of the interior principle which exceeds me 
while forming the very center of my being, and 
which reveals itself to my individual consciousness 
as the supreme consciousness. 
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Such was the character of the reading which oc- 
cupied the first of the two years of calm during 
which God permitted that, more and more com- 
pletely, Madeleine should open her eyes to the 
truth. How far we are from the books, and the 
extracts from them, of her worldly years! The con- 
trast would become more striking still if we should 
draw with the same fullness on the notebook which 
reflects the following year. In it we meet only with 
spiritual or frankly religious works. The list is quite 
a short one, no doubt because they were studied 
more profoundly. She begins with more Emerson, 
the Heroes of Carlyle, and the correspondence be- 
tween these two authors. Then comes La grande 
pitié des Eglises de France by Barrès, the Letters of 
Saint Augustine, those of Monseigneur d’Hulst and 
Joergensen’s Saint Francis of Assist. Bergson holds 
an important place in the list with his Matière et 
Mémoire, his Essais sur les Données immédiates de 
la Conscience and Frank’s study of his philosophy. 
The last two works cited are at once the most con- 
siderable and the most definitely religious: the 
Treatise of the Love of God by Saint Francis de 
Sales and the Conférences de Notre-Dame of Lacor- 
daire. 

These titles are in themselves sufficient explana- 
tion of the evolution going on in the soul of Made- 
leine. It would be too long to follow the sequence of 
the ample selections which she has left us from 
this excellent course of reading. Let us only say 
that, from a beginning taken from Emerson on the 
grandeur of the soul to a conclusion from Père 
Lacordaire on the divinity of Christ, all the interval 
is full of citations excellently chosen and which for 
the most part tend to throw light either on the 
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existence of freedom, as with Bergson, or, as in the 
case of saints and sages, on the courageous use we 
should make of this freedom to detach ourselves 
from perishable things and mount to God. Just by 
way of examples, let us quote Carlyle’s apostrophe 
in the face of human misery: 


Should one possessing the soul of a man, which has 
eternity only a few years ahead, tremble before this? 


And this passage from Saint Francis de Sales 
(which sounds, by the way, more like Pascal, New- 
man or Ollé-Laprune) : 


The obscure light of faith having entered our soul, 
not by force of discourse and arguments, but by the 
suavity of its presence alone, it makes itself believed 
and obeyed by the judgment with so much authority 
that the certitude which it gives us of the truth sur- 
passes all the other certitudes in the world, and so 
subjects to itself the spirit and all its discourses that 
they have no credit in comparison. 
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If any doubt remained of the interior progress 
corresponding to this line of reading, a return to the 
Journal of Madeleine would suffice to dispel it. She 
does not seek to explain, as she will do later, the 
great phenomenon which is taking place in° her 
soul; she limits herself to describing it in its diverse 
manifestations as she becomes conscious of them. 
And it is just this which is valuable. With a full- 
ness and clarity such as are rarely to be met with, 
she lets us see the divine way which wins, one 
by one, all her faculties, and which, hesitating at no 
obstable, passes from her sensibility to her will, and 
from her will to her intellect; or, if it is preferred, let 
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us say (since actions are more easily recognized 
than forces), that having set herself once for all to 
the search for the Sovereign Good, she comes to 
love and desire it more and more, she directs toward 
it appeals which are really prayers, she intensifies 
her efforts to attain it, finally arrives at it, em- 
braces it and reposes in its possession. We assist 
at a progressive invasion of her soul by Grace as 
from a bridge over a river we may watch the rising 
of the waters in time of flood. 


God is my deepest desire [she writes on November 
27]; that in which I could lose myself and forget all 
the others. Last night the prayer of my heart en- 
veloped me in an infinite sweetness. 


And January 1, 1918: 


A great desire for God; profound impulse toward 
the Source, the power of all Good. 


Soon she adds: 


Weakness, no doubt! But what does that matter, 
if my other weaknesses find rest there and my scanty 
strength is fortified? 


Her reason, evidently, is not completely won 
over;® but it will be ere long, since it grasps with 
such clearness the most efficacious of all motives for 
cleaving to God; namely, the need we have of His 
help. And so we find that from having begun im- 
plicitly, at least, to invoke this help, Madeleine 
already felt the beneficent effect. 


* Turning back to this period later, she writes in her Summary 
of Notes: “My spirit still refused to surrender itself, but Faith 
was mounting, mounting, and had filled all my heart.” 
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Peace is within me [she goes on the same day]; 
all my tendencies, high as they are in my thought, 
accord. I see myself live. I keep watch; this is 
more necessary even in success than in the bad days; 
it is also more difficult; one only seeks well in times 
of sorrow. 


A month later, February 3, she expresses her ad- 
miration for the manner in which Edward Schneider, 
in his book Les Raisons du Cœur, presents the re- 
ligious sentiment. She passes through the same ex- 
perience, she says, “with an equal taste, emotion, 
desire.” Only, she testifies, “faith was somewhat 
lacking.” It will be lacking less and less, and soon 
perhaps will not be lacking at all, if we may judge 
by declarations like the following: 


February 16.—Renewed today [Sunday] the re- 
ligious descent into myself. I touched the spirit of 
Faith, of Charity, of Sacrifice. I wished that it 
might remain in me. I longed with all my heart to 
live and die in it. I drew from it useful regrets and 
the dearest promises. It realizes harmoniously all 
my higher tendencies—it pardons the others. I 
reached, if I did not surpass, the maximum, the full- 
ness of my strength, of my clearness of spirit. This 
moment made me desire for my philosophy, my 
dreams, my spiritual adventures, a setting, a family. 
What sweetness of love in prayer, in the raising of 
oneself toward Perfection! 


Avowal of personal insufficiency, need of a 
“family”—which is to say, a Church—prayer, eleva- 
tion toward God: truly Madeleine is about to reach 
port, and we should even believe that she was 
already moored there if the notes of the three fol- 
lowing months did not show her spiritual bark, 
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already no doubt in shelter from the storms, but 
still swinging about before casting anchor. We can 
follow its oscillations in the Journal: 


February 23.—Finished La Colline Inspirée with 
an interest and satisfaction sustained to the end. I 
enjoy, I feel, the manner of Barrés’ emotion, the op- 
position of his intellect and his soul seems to me 
natural, because I find the same opposition in my- 
self; his intellectual boldness, his audacities of 
thought, accepting—even seeking—the necessary re- 
straints, are familiar to me. 

March [no more exact date given].—Enjoyed 
reading the Seven Essays of Emerson. Much to ap- 
prove, and a fine attraction toward spiritual Faith, 
of which I am growing able to fix the sweetness and 
light in myself more often. 

March 17.—Finished Maeterlinck’s La Mort. 
Nothing new. Examination of all the hypotheses. 
The subject is too great. His words do not cover it. 

March 23.—Easter.—Joy in singing. 

May 30.—For some days now the little chapel 
has been a place where in silence I await, I seek, I 
find God. 


At this same time we find her reading the 
Pensées of Pascal, which “remains a bedside book”; 
Vita Vera, in which Joergensen records his conver- 
sion, “interesting in my present state of soul,” she 
says, “but pretty weak after Pascal.” A note of 
June 15 shows us that she has plunged into the 
correspondence of Saint Vincent de Paul, and an- 
other of the 27th confirms that of a month ago as 
to her religious impressions: “Tears of faith at 
Mass this morning. What charm there is in a 
worthy desire.” 

It was in the chapel of the convent in the Avenue 
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Malakoff, to which her visits were becoming more 
and more frequent, that she received these precious 
graces and at last “found God.” Installed at the 
chateau of N——— during the month of June, she 
went every day to the village church and there 
continued to open her soul to inspiration from on 
high. 

Every morning [she writes] I find a moment of 
love, of abandon, of joyous resignation, of release 
and good desires. The day is assured through these 
moments of plenitude. 


And with her this was no fugitive emotion. Her 
religious sentiment, on the contrary, deepened con- 
tinually, and attained to humility and contrition. 
On August 19 she writes: 


Blessed chapel where remorse is born and where 
tears of regret flow! 

September 12.—It is sad to think that it is almost 
impossible to make moral progress except from the 
elevation of a grievous experience of one’s faults. 


Sadness which is better than joy, this; and a 
sadness which did not prevent her saying, not long 
after the return to Paris: 


The summer finished very happily, with radiant 
days. My physical health equaled my interior peace. 
Nothing troubled the harmony of my joy in detach- 
ment. 

I remember [she says later in her Summary of 
Notes] those happy mornings when I went alone 
across the park to the church. I was always alone 
there. I prayed there after my fashion; I read the 
Imitation, and I felt full of peace, of kindliness to- 
ward others, of severity toward myself. My interior 
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light illuminated my reason. I felt that I was in the 
Truth, on its Way. 
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At this point perhaps someone will ask just where 
she really stood, not admitting that it is possible 
to be at the same time in the Truth, and in the 
way which leads to it. Such a question asks too 
much precision and would treat the moral domain 
as one treats material things. Perhaps one would 
strike the exact note, however, in saying that Made- 
leine at this moment believed in God without re- 
serve; but that her faith in Christ, and in His 
Church, was still confused and only implicit. At 
any rate, what seems certain is that in her seeking, 
as in her love of the True and the Good, she is full 
of good faith and good will; she shows herself 
docile to all the graces she receives, and thus ren- 
ders herself ready to receive still more. She prac- 
tices recollection, she prays, she examines her con- 
science and regrets her faults, she assists every day 
at Mass, she gives her time only to reading which 
will further enlighten her. Pascal, especially with 
Boutroux’s commentary, penetrates her profoundly. 


August 3.—Finished Boutroux, who is in no sense 
a source, but only a learned filter, through whom 
have come to me the testimonies of thinkers in favor 
of my religious evolution. Intellect and reason are 
leading me to it. I need to nourish and elevate the 
love which I bear within me, to satisfy and purify it. 
In God I find satisfaction, and an infinite sweetness 
and strength. 

Today at Mass in the little church I enjoyed one 
of these longings for the Good, of a power such as I 
would have given my life to fix. 
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Her longing is really already fixed. No dis- 
cordant note appears in the following months to 
weaken the profound joy which she finds, like all the 
great elect of the eternal Love, in feeling that she 
possesses Him who alone can satisfy our hearts. 
The year ended, as the Journal indicates, in peace 
and gratitude; the progress is even such that at 
times when the heart is silent, which happens more 
and more rarely, the will alone has the power to 
command and make itself obeyed. Is not this a 
true believer who on New Year’s Day thinks first of 
God and hurries to the church before having seen 
anyone, and then sums it up in the evening in 
these beautiful sentiments: 


January 1—May my New Year be given to God, 
and to those I love in Him; may I never quit the 
sweet and easy path that I have chosen, wherein all 
one’s love can apply itself to the doing of duty. 
May my intellect be humble and my heart expanded. 
. . . May I detach myself more and more from crea- 
tures and from exterior joys. May I seek Thee 
alone, Spirit of power and of sweetness, and may 
Thy Will be done upon me! 
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What more can the year now beginning offer her? 
It is to give her, in so far as it is still lacking in her, 
positive faith, religion as God Himself offers it to 
man in a concrete and practical form: Catholicism. 
At what date exactly she will commence (or has 
already commenced) to receive the sacraments there 
is nothing in the notebooks to indicate; but one 
feels beating there, in each confidence entered, a 
soul more avid to learn, to advance, to detach it- 
self from the last of earth’s appeals. 
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The books which helped her especially in this 
first half of 1914 were the letters of Monseigneur 
d’Hulst and the Conférences of Père Lacordaire. 
In Mer. d’Hulst, whose writings she appreciated and 
studied more and more, she recognized, at once 
“a, broad and solid character, who has known all the 
reasons for doubt, but who wvlled faith, and has 
received it in all its sweetness and its strength.” 
Lacordaire influenced her no less by different qual- 
ities: 

Altogether captivated by the grandeur, the 
strength of intellect and heart to which the Confér- 
ences bear witness; touched by their sumptuous yet 
simple eloquence, their vigorous dialectic, and still 
more by the accents of entire faith which run through 
them. On the effects of the love of God, on the 
sweetness of union with Him, there are expressions 
which are avowals. 


Yes, no doubt, but the sincerity, the accuracy 
of such accents would not have been so evident 
to Madeleine if she had not come to know for her- 
self, in some degree, at least, the sentiments they 
expressed. 

Sometimes even yet, however, the occasion arose 
to indicate that she had not become altogether in- 
sensible to the old attractions. But whatever their 
subject, whether futile or serious, they could no 
longer really triumph over her. 

The same day that she noted her enthusiasm for 
Lacordaire, she also avowed the pleasure which she 
derived from “a very elegant dress of black velvet, 
draped à l’antique,” and unable and unwilling to 
destroy her taste for beauty, she promised to “com- 
pensate it by a greater and more sincere cultivation 
of moral beauty.” 
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One struggle of a more important character has 
left its traces in the Journal. She saw herself, she 
confides to us in the notes of mid-March, obliged 
to put a stop to “a very strong sympathy which 
would have quickly developed into a profounder 
sentiment.” But this time she did not easily get 
the better of her adversary, who indeed had never 
passed even in word the limits of respect, and who 
proposed to her an entirely proper alliance. After 
all, was she not free, even from the religious view- 
point, since her first marriage had not been blessed 
by the Church? To give her hand to the “intelli- 
gent and reliable person” who asked it, and toward 
whom it can be seen she did not, feel indifferent— 
would not this be conforming to the laws at once 
of reason and of sentiment, here in accord? Would 
it not mean the remaking of her poor disabled life, 
under happy conditions? On the other hand, had 
she the right to cause suffering—and deep suffering, 
no doubt—to a generous friend who offered to ac- 
cept in advance any conditions she might name, if 
only he could have her in his house? She felt her 
heart torn, and for days together her health was 
upset by it; but not for an instant did she hesitate 
to say No. On the verge of her fortieth year, though 
still beautiful and attractive, she certainly would 
not have presumed to compare herself with the vir- 
gin martyrs of the first centuries; like them, how- 
ever, like a Cecilia or an Agnes, she meant to make 
a higher use of her liberty than to sacrifice it to a 
human spouse. Despite the pain caused her by the 
tears and grief of her suitor, despite her fear of 
really doing him harm, as he complained she was, 
she regained her serenity after a few days. At the 
services of Good Friday she felt touched and forti- 
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fied, and the Mystery of the Cross helped her to 
get things straight in her mind. 


Before the example of the admirable and foolish 
death of a God for the love of men, our cries of selfish 
passion are less moving. 


And this God who has died for her succeeds in 
enlightening and consoling her: 


April 9.—Forty years old. Bad and short night; 
early awaking; courageous rising. At the Convent 
very early for the office and Mass. All was ending 
without my having tasted great joy, when, as I was 
approaching the altar for a last moment of recollec- 
tion, the chapel empty, I felt the light and warmth 
of full faith, What abandon! What self-oblation! 
What forgetfulness of care and fatigue, what rest in 
kneeling! What sweet tears! Saint Augustine is 
right! “If a soul is capable of God, none other than 
He can fill it.” 


Without any doubt this is the language of a be- 
liever, and it is often repeated in the weeks and 
months that follow: 


The tears of prayer, preferred joy [we read in an 
entry of April 25. And on July 22:] St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Day! This morning at church I found 
myself able to name her, to invoke her. What 
progress in the Faith! Great sweetness in prayer. 


But why multiply quotations when they only 
repeat one another? So advanced was Madeleine’s 
progress, so surely—to put it better—did she feel 
that she had arrived at her goal, that she could 
now review the whole way traversed and describe 
it herself with precision in a letter of February 14 
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to a professor of philosophy, the oldest and most 
intimate of her unbelieving friends: 


Can I put in a few words all that I have under- 
gone, willed, concluded, feared and desired at once, 
in the course of months and months of reading, suf- 
fering, joys, recollections and acts? No, it would 
need a long review, a long chat, aided by emotion; 
though a look, a gesture, would suffice if we had been 
following the same road, and my confidences were 
like a meeting of minds. 

Well, with resolution and joy I am a disciple of 
Christ. I have chosen His cross as the emblem of my 
moral life—that is not enough—‘“of my beliefs” is 
better. I love “the beauty of His house,” of His 
doctrine. I love the Church which teaches it, and 
despite human imperfections, preserves it very pure 
for those who know how to find it. I love the obedi- 
ence she demands, the rules she imposes, the splendor 
of her worship. I love quite as much, it is true, the 
poverty and solitude of some of her temples. In all 
I find first the beautiful Desire. But I must go back 
a little. Bergson, in leading me by scientific pro- 
cesses out of materialism, in giving me faith in the 
possibility of freedom, gave me back my sense of the 
spiritual, of the divine. He has been for me the 
bridge across the gulf which I believed impassable, 
the hand which has led me into the new way. And 
to set out on this way, for certain natures, is to go 
quickly very far. 

I went through the mysticism of Emerson, so near 
to God, so far from all dogma. William James, with 
his pragmatism, his special notion of the words 
truth, belief, touched me deeply. All this came after 
the mental disturbance caused by Paul’s illness— 
Paul who, one morning after a long night of suffer- 
ing, said to me, “Oh, Mama, I was so lonely! If 
only I could have prayed!” This cry of misery hurt 
me terribly and pursued me like a remorse. And 
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then days passed, like the others, till those, full of 
light, which came at the beginning of last summer, 
when in my recollection I found God, I felt Him to 
be living, I prayed to Him. That was for me the 
miracle of miracles, and it seems to me, the joy of 


Joys. 

If this feeling lasts, what matter the petty inter- 
ests of the world? And that it may last, how im- 
portant to choose the setting in which it may de- 
velop, grow and take root! Therefore I am in the 

hurch. 

In these impressions of the heart, hastily jotted 
down, I have not put a word of reason. And yet, my 
friend, I find what I am doing supremely reasonable. 
If it had been given me to do it sooner, I should 
doubtless have done my duty by my son,‘ resigned, 
Christianly defended against others and against my- 
self. You know that I have no personal regret, for I 
never was so harmoniously happy and at peace as at 
present; I weep only over my misconceived duty, 
and those are good tears. 


% % * 


“There would have been no divorce, she means. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WAR 


PREPARED for by seven years of trials, by four 
years of seeking and yearning, the conversion of 
Madame Sémer could, in the spring of 1914, a little 
before the outbreak of the war, be looked upon as a 
settled fact. And this conversion was to prove per- 
manent. When a soul so strong and ardent has 
given its faith and its love to another, it is never 
the first to recall them. But if He whom she loves, 
He in Whom she believes, is the absolute Being, per- 
fect and immutable, the God of all tenderness and 
all faithfulness, not only will she never recall the 
gift she has made of herself; she will accept all the 
consequences, she will never oppose a refusal to 
grace; and as in return God overwhelms her with 
increasing favors, she will advance so straight in the 
way of perfection that there are no summits she will 
not be able to attain. Such, from now on, is the 
ascent we are to follow; our convert will never 
cease to mount until, in the hour of her death, she 
attains to perfect union with God. 

But before penetrating, as far as we can, the in- 
terior secrets of this new life, we have to describe 
its visible aspects and outward actions; we have 
to note the relations, more easily understood, which 
continue to bind her to the persons and things of 
this world. The example of Madeleine, as of other 
friends of God, will once more demonstrate the per- 
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fect accord between lofty piety and the fulfillment 
of ordinary duties, and will show that as a matter 
of fact human nature’s fairest fruits are ripened 
beneath the sun of grace. Let us see, then, what 
she did and said, under the shock of the events 
which occurred about her and struck at her country, 
her friends, her own son. 


* + * 


In 1914, Madame A. S. had installed herself for 
the summer as usual in her Chateau of N in the 
department of Seine-et-Marne. She and Madame 
Sémer passed there all the month of August, taking 
their part in the hopes and fears of those never- 
to-be-forgotten times, the first days of war without 
mail, without newspapers, without news of their 
families; soon thrilled by the echo of our ephemeral 
success, then disconcerted by the reticences and con- 
tradictions which cloaked the anxiety of the au- 
thorities, then overwhelmed to learn that the enemy 
had entered France, that he had passed the Somme 
and was approaching the Marne, that his advance 
guards had already penetrated to within a few 
leagues of their residence. For a moment the health 
of Madeleine was affected: “How hard it is,” she 
writes, “to rise above suffering!” But she is 
strengthened by prayer, and on her knees before 
God she finds “a sort of consolation in abasing her- 
self in her wretchedness and impotence.” A self- 
defiance so contrary to the proud impulses of her old 
nature served only to establish her courage on surer 
foundations. When, August 26, the very natural 
decision was made to quit the Chateau, she mourns 
it as a “desertion in the face of danger,” and she 
writes, “Ah, there is nothing daring about us! 
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How I admire strong characters; masterly, virile 
natures!” 

However, it was only two days later that Madame 
A. S. and her secretary left the none too secure 
country; and then it was not to betake themselves, 
like so many others, to the distant provinces, but to 
shut themselves up in menaced Paris, at the self- 
same moment when a full half of its inhabitants 
were taking to flight. 

“My soul is sad even unto death,” notes Made- 
leine, August 29. And the 30th: 


The Germans are near La Fére. They are win- 
ning, they are approaching. Despite my grief I am 
calm; my confidence remains, becoming finer and 
purer, with a religious quality in which the will plays 
its part, something like faith in days of darkness. 


And indeed those were dark days! The news 
always worse, the first attempts at aerial bombard- 
ment of Paris, the government and the diplomatic 
corps on their way to Bordeaux, impassioned letters 
from relatives and friends imploring them to leave, 
the anguish of not knowing what form would be 
assumed by the attack which was considered certain, 
everything seemed to combine to trouble the two 
valiant women, and to bring them, too, to the de- 
cision to put a distance between them and the 
frightful danger. What duties kept them? What 
services could they render? What reasons could 
they give for remaining alone when all the members 
of their families had fled? 

What reasons? The heart has often its reasons 
“which the reason cannot know,’ and which are 
none the less good for that. Even though they 
could not justify their conduct, our two friends 
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were sure that it was sound and nothing could in- 
duce them to change it. But as may be judged by 
this letter from Madeleine to her father and step- 
mother, there was no use in long explanations: 


Paris, September 4, 1914. 

I have received your kind letters and the papers, 
and have read them all with interest. Nowadays 
one forgets all personal concerns to suffer with the 
suffering of France. Whatever comes, we shall stay 
in Paris, and I am glad of it at heart, even if in 
body I may have to suffer a little, or even a great 
deal. I write thus to all who love me, that they may 
think of me without any feeling of fear or regret, 
that they may know that I am glad to be here, in the 
desire of uniting myself humbly to the sufferings of 
our dear soldiers. 

The Germans are near, and we are awaiting the 
sound of the guns which will announce the attack 
on the entrenchments. People talk of an assault or 
of a long investment. Personally I anticipate the 
first, believing that the enemy has determined to 
sacrifice everything to take Paris. If it is taken, we 
must remember that it is not all of France, and fight 
on without discouragement. 

If events prevent my writing, be sure that I am 
thinking of you. For my part, I am sure that your 
hearts will be with us here. Love to both of you. 


If she had, as she repeatedly said, “chosen and 
preferred to be where she was,” it was not from un- 
consciousness or disregard of the “horrible possi- 
bilities,’ but because she found in her faith the 
power “to drive all these quickly from her mind 


*Madame Sémer’s father had been married again to a young 
woman whom in her correspondence Madeleine treats more 
like a sister, even like a daughter. 
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and to mount by prayer to the calm of resignation.” 
Neither was it the effect of a sort of self-anesthesia: 
“T am afraid,’ she admitted in an entry of Septem- 
ber 2, “I am afraid of the noise, the blood, the suf- 
fering, still more I am afraid of becoming a coward.” 
And she found another source of strength in this 
frankness with herself. A sentiment which pleased 
her less was her “violent antipathy for poltroons 
and phrase-makers.” This antipathy broke out on 
all occasions, she said, to her humiliation, and she 
found it “impossible to live in charity.” One of her 
friends having even thus early spoken as a “de- 
featist,’ she felt that everything was ended be- 
tween them at a stroke. She wished that “lacking 
sound reasons for hope, one should at least have 
the will for it.” This was what she did herself, and 
at the critical date of September 9, she was able to 
reduce to these two words the analysis of her state 
of mind: “calm anguish.” 

But now came the news of the arrest, then of 
the recoil, then of the defeat of the invaders. The 
10th, 11th and 12th, Madeleine had the joy of 
noting the progress, the general advance, victory— 
the victory of the French armies! “Oh, blessed 
day!” she cried, in her second note on the 13th, “one 
must have trembled to feel fully this deliverance.” 

On the 14th, more calmly: 


I lived yesterday a day of intense passion, unique 
in its purity, without any thought of hatred toward 
the enemy, who is being driven back and killed, and 
in love and admiration for our own, who know so 
well how to die. But [she confessed] this joyous 
intoxication could not entirely consume my dis- 
dain for those who have been overwhelmed by 
fear. 
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After the 15th of September, with the arrest of 
the German advance on the Aisne and the renewed 
battle which was to be followed by so many others, 
the alternations of hope and fear appear again in 
the soul of Madeleine, and are duly entered in her 
notes, with the brief daily record of the principal 
events. It would not be uninteresting to give her 
always vivid impressions, her foresight sometimes 
justified and sometimes not, the various opinions 
that she heard announced in the salon of Madame 
A. S., the information, more or less confidential, 
more or less accurate, which she picked up from 
their often highly placed visitors. But public events 
do not concern us here except in so far as they affect 
the spiritual life of Madeleine. 


+ & # 


In this connection, however, the death of the 
Count de Mun may be mentioned. She did not 
know him, but she read his articles daily, and drew 
from them a comfort of which it cost her much to be 
deprived. 


To the trouble in the day’s news [she notes Octo- 
ber 6] must be added the sorrow of the death of 
de Mun. During these long days he has been the 
best kinsman and friend of my soul. In resolution, 
in confidence, in reserve of criticism, in faith, in en- 
thusiasm, in sincere suffering, we were at one., I 
wept at losing him. I had never seen him. 


She carefully mentions “the admirable unanimity 
of homage and regret” which his disappearance 
aroused. 

But the death which caused her more—much 
more—grief was that of Madame A. 8. She passed 
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away at ninety-three, November 28, 1915, and the 
loss moved Madeleine to the very depths of her 
being. She wrote to her father a few days later: 


Your letter found me in the depths of woe. My 
dear friend and patron died Sunday morning after a 
brief illness, and in my arms, I may say. I had been 
with her for three years. Our intimacy became con- 
stantly more tender and more confiding. I copy for 
you the attached page addressed to me which was 
found with her will. 


And this was the paper, dated May 17 of the same 
year. 

You know the limits of my budget, and are well 
aware, my dear friend, that I cannot cover you with 
gold, as you deserve. But I am sure that the homage 
which I shall not cease to render you till my last 
hour will also be precious to you. 

You have helped me with the most delicate and 
persevering attentions, without a moment of slacken- 
ing, to bear without revolt suffering which has been 
without limit. If you have not succeeded in making 
me believe in a God who is the Father of all men, at 
least I believe in His angels. You have been the 
slave of duty and the Angel of Mercy. 


Always occupied with the thought of God, and 
always turned away from Him by the obscurity of 
the problem of evil, Madame A. $. had not been 
able, despite her increasing discussions with be- 
lieving friends, to find again her faith in a Heavenly 
Father. The example given by Madeleine accom- 
plished the miracle at the last moment. The night 
before her death, she was entirely delivered from 
her doubts and her prejudices against Divine Provi- 
dence; three times, spontaneously and while in per- 
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fect possession of her unclouded intelligence, she 
asked her friend to recite with her the Lord’s Prayer. 

Madeleine, in the face of this touching end, felt 
gratitude and admiration mingled with her sorrow 
and regret. Her first tears, wholly disinterested, 
were only for the lost friend. Afterwards, she tells 
us, she thought of herself, and the chill of incer- 
titude, the torment of the future, seized on her 
spirit. But this was only for a moment; and she 
quickly forgot everything else in the thought of her 
dear departed friend: 


Not at all afraid of death [she writes], I held her 
in my arms, I warmed her face, her hands, I gave 
her all my tears—I wept for her as if she had no one 
but me, as if I had no one but her. 


The material question presented itself, however. 
Although Madame A. 8. had made a slight remem- 
brance of her in her will, and the family, grateful 
for her services, were glad to let her stay on as long 
as necessary in the apartment filled for her with 
such cherished memories, nevertheless the necessity 
presented itself of finding without undue delay an- 
other position. Providence this time spared its child 
the long and trying search which had heretofore so 
cruelly tried her between employments. All the 
friends of Madame A. 8. had had opportunity of ap- 
preciating her. Spontaneously, the day after the 
funeral, the most conspicuous of them, the Prince 
de M., asked her to become his private secretary. 
She accepted, filled with gratitude, for she on her 
side had great respect for him, and she knew how 
much goodness and integrity, what a noble and 
simple character, were united in him to a most culti- 
vated intelligence. She was a little afraid that she 
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would lack opportunity for “true solitude and recol- 
lection.” It was arranged, however, that she should 
not live at the Prince’s house, to begin with at any 
rate, but that she should establish herself either in 
an apartment of her own, or at the convent. On the 
other hand, the position gave her entire absence of 
material concern for herself, and also the possibility, 
more valued still, of continuing certain charities 
of which she had made a duty. 


I think [she writes to two members of her family] 
that with me and all those who love me, you will be 
content with this arrangement. After February I 
can resume my monthly allowance, and consecrate to 
you that which would otherwise have to be put aside 
for the future. I know, my dear, how glad you 
would be not to need this, and so long as it is neces- 
sary, it is I who shall thank you for accepting it. 


+ % * 


If we were writing at the interval of a century, 
we might say that certain of the friends of Madame 
A. S. who were distressed at her death, were not 
indifferent either to the prospect of seeing no more 
of her charming secretary; one went so far as to 
ask her in marriage. But even if we were freed 
from all fear of indiscretion, we should not stop 
to linger long on these testimonials of affection, for 
they did not in the least shake her resolution to live 
entirely for God. As is said in the book of Proverbs: 
“A net is spread in vain before the eyes of them 
that have wings’? In such circumstances she did 
not hesitate to break off relations, especially where 
she herself felt a real sympathy, however innocent: 


* Proverbs 1.17. 
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I want to live without the least insincerity [she 
writes with as much simplicity as penetration]; it is 
uncomfortable to silence a simple avowal, affection- 
ate and pure. 


This “discomfort” not only affected her need of 
absolute sincerity; her humility too was troubled. 
Faced with the homage of distinguished and even 
eminent men, she had to defend herself against 
what she considered ‘ ‘an _ unworthy impression of 
vanity, of unseemly joy.” Her Journal shows us 
that she called on God for help. Opening the 
EL able at. hazard, she found these opportune 
ines: 


The first movement of the soul that is assailed by 
temptation should be to humble itself, to realize its 
own helplessness, to hasten with a lively faith to Him 
who is its only strength. 


I have been tempted to be amiable and to please 
[she adds soon after having reproduced these coun- 
sels from the pious book]: I will humble myself and 
I will go to Him who is strength. Early tomorrow I 
shall be at the little chapel. 


All this does not mean that she renounced all 
affection, even when she had attained the most per- 
fect detachment. She always remained faithful to 
worthy friendships. Differences in convictions, pro- 
vided they were serious and sincere, were no ob- 
stacle; her correspondence gives sufficient proof of 
this. But with souls who like herself put the will 
to please God above everything else, she felt a 
closer tie and a sweeter intimacy. The first attach- 
ment of this sort which she met with in her life as 
a Christian was that of the Superior of the convent 
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in the Avenue Malakoff, who had welcomed her with 
so much judgment and kindness in the hour of her 
great distress. In the young and elegant divorcée 
who then came to ask asylum the religious had di- 
vined almost at once what treasures lay hid of up- 
rightness, valor and generosity; she had not feared 
to open to her, not merely a house which scarcely 
seemed intended for her, but also her arms and her 
heart. Madeleine had not been ungrateful. Her 
confidence in and affection for the Superior had 
grown steadily; and when she called her “Mother” 
it was no empty form. She showed herself a real 
daughter to her, consulting her on every plan which 
was worth the trouble, and concealing from her 
nothing of her thoughts and feelings. She read 
her the letters from her soldier son, and one day the 
good religious (it was toward the end of her life) 
was so touched that she let fall the remark, “Send 
him a kiss from me,” and then laughingly sought to 
recall'her slip. 

Madeleine had the great sorrow of losing her— 
only a year after Madame A. S.—November 21, 
1916: 


The good Mother died peacefully [we read in the 
Journal of the 13th]. She smiled. She said to me 
yesterday as she kissed me tenderly, “You have been 
one of my joys.” This is the end of a beautiful 
friendship, of an entire confidence, of a sweet and 
dear devotion, in which I believe I have never failed. 
I shall not forget. To weep in God is a consolation 
for one’s suffering; but it also means keeping it for- 


ever. 
# # % 


Madeleine’s war service consisted chiefly in doing 
her humble part to strengthen and develop the 
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moral forces about her, to keep up courage. Cir- 
cumstances did not permit her to devote herself, 
like so many other generous women, to the wounded 
soldiers. But this was not from any lack of at- 
traction toward them. The first time she met any 
of them, at her convent, November 15, 1914, she 
was unable to control her emotion. There were 
only seven of them, and already convalescent, but 
their presence, she says, rendered more tangible all 
the suffering that was so easily forgotten: 


What a confused and maternal feeling toward 
these simple men who have suffered! To look at 
them, to speak to them, to shake their hands, and yet 
feel ashamed too, and then go away and cry. They 
are too few and too well to need me. But I shall 
see them again just to spoil them a little. 


On December 6 she had a long talk with one of 
them, a youth of twenty-one: 


I listened to this child with respect and venera- 
tion. It seemed as if only those who have acted 
have the right to speak. For others, to listen, thank, 
help, is enough. 


We have often seen this attitude of hers toward the 
wounded at the American Ambulance of Neuilly. 
The Journal and letters show us, by brief and 
casual allusions, that she went when she was free, 
and on an average of once a week, to work at an 
ouvroir in the settlements of the Abbé Viollet, 
either for poor families or for the soldiers. She had 
also her sick and poor whom she visited at the 
suburb of Saint-Ouen every Thursday, giving them 
not only from her own modest resources and the 
gifts which she collected for them, but also above all 
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giving her thoughtfulness, kind words and an affec- 
tion more precious than all the rest. Among them 
her preference was given to certain invalided old 
women, and to one in particular who was dying of 
cancer, whom she found the secret of making re- 
signed, almost happy, despite her terrible affliction. 
She is to be seen, also, entering with infinite tact the 
home of a combatant which had been disorganized 
by too long separation, and to which she had the 
happiness of restoring order, pardon, union, and the 
lost piety. 

She has her filleuls at the front, and one cannot 
help smiling to see one of them who did not yet 
know her, speak to her in very familiar terms in a 
first letter, and then hasten to take quite a different 
tone after having read her reply—which, however, 
was quite free from any reproof. Nor did she en- 
tirely abandon her mission of marraine when the 
war came to an end, for in 1920, the day after 
Christmas, we find her writing to an old friend: 


Today I had my family of filleuls. The rich chil- 
dren had given me old toys which, after being 
washed and mended, made a fine showing and gave 
great joy. My parlor was a bazaar, and I have the 
means of giving yet more happiness. 


Her moral influence had a chance to exercise it- 
self also with the permissionaires. The Prince de 
M. liked to receive some of them at his house and 
to compensate their privation by a few days of well- 
being. They quickly discovered in his secretary a 
maternal heart, and it was from their talks with her 
that they drew their most precious refreshment. 

Her letters tell us especially of one of them, a 
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twenty-year-old artilleryman, who had had no news 
of his family since the beginning of the war: 


He seems well enough, but he is without moral re- 
sources, discouraged, and his boyish eyes express 
frightful sadness, despair. He repeats that he is so 
tired, that the quietness troubles him after that 
terrible noise. In short, I was extremely sorry for 
him, and yesterday, seeing him so lonely, I talked 
with him, got him to talking, and at my proposal to 
go to church to hear some soothing music and recall 
the memory of his pious mother, he accepted eagerly. 


The little soldier came back again to see her; he 
left the others to go up to her private office and con- 
fide his troubles to her, and she gladly gave him such 
time as was at her disposal, even to the extent of 
omitting her daily letter to her son at the front. 
Soon he made himself at home, renewing his visits 
and telling her his impressions of Paris, and of his 
enjoyment at the theaters. Madeleine asked him 
if he was really happy to be amusing himself while 
his comrades remained in peril. 


Yes [he replied], because it takes me away from 
my savage life at the front. 

A hard life [she said], sorrowful and consecrated 
for those who do their duty well; but savage, no. 
The worst of it is that it lasts so long. But what 
would you say if they made you attend burlesque 
shows from morning till night, and made you laugh 
without ceasing? Don’t you think that then you 
would become real savages, and that pleasure all 
the time is harder to bear than pain? 


The soldier, astonished at this comparison, 
laughed till he cried. Then they got back to a seri- 
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ous level, and talked about everything of im- 
portance; of the proud joy of being a combatant, of 
God, whom one serves in doing one’s duty. “And 
he understands, he approves, he gets the idea,” adds 
Madeleine, recounting the interview to her son, “and 
I think he will go back fortified. Did I tell you that 
he is twenty, that he is called Paul like you, and 
that he is still young and simple enough to miss 
only his mother and his three sisters? He returns to 
Ypres Saturday.” | 

The tender and devoted admiration with which 
the soldiers inspired her did not make her bitter 
toward their adversaries. She belonged to the too 
small group of those who can love their country 
and do everything in its cause, without on that ac- 
count detesting the foreigner or even the enemy. 
One day when she met some German prisoners on 
a train, she was not at all surprised to find that she 
felt no hatred toward them, and “if it had not been 
for fear of disturbing the others, she would have 
liked to give expression to her pity for them.” 

On February 7, 1915, the day of prayer ordered 
by Pope Benedict XV to obtain the return of peace, 
by which some good Christians were scandalized, she 
joined with all her heart in the intentions of the 
Holy Father, and it was for her an occasion for deep 
self-examination. 


If the war [she writes] has revealed to me my 
violent love for my country, if I would give my son, 
and, gladly, my own life for it, I feel distinctly that 
I have within me something yet higher and purer 
than this passionate attachment, namely, my idea of 
justice and charity—which is God. I pray for the 
deliverance of my country; but I have the grace to 
feel my prayer rise, I feel within my soul nothing 
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more than the desire of mercy and pity for all crea- 
tures, and of peace and reconciliation. On one’s 
knees in the presence of the Eternal Father one 
passes the bounds of earthly nations, and one’s heart 
beats with a fraternity and love which are not of this 


world. 
+ # + 


And yet we know the temper of her patriotism! 
As ardent as in 1914, when before the battle of the 
Marne she shut herself up in menaced Paris, we 
find it four years later when the Germans again 
crossed the Aisne, the Oureq, and the Marne itself. 
A little less widespread, perhaps, among the gen- 
eral public, the alarm in well-informed circles was 
quite as vivid, and Madame Sémer, as a member of 
the Prince de M.’s household, was well aware of the 
graveness of the peril. The great exodus began 
again, and she was left without a household to 
direct. The Prince left her free to go; her friends 
advised it, her son’s letters begged and almost com- 
manded her to leave, at least if the enemy reached 
Meaux. But never for an instant did she dream of 
quitting her post, of losing the opportunity which 
seemed to offer of associating herself with the suf- 
ferings of the army and of the nation. The daily 
letters which she wrote to her son in this supreme 
crisis are all worthy of publication. Here is one 
of them, more complete than the others but not 
more beautiful: 


May 31.—My dear, I have just received your 
letter of the 27th, already old in the grave days 
through which we are passing, and in which the best 
have but one thought: the safety of France. The 
harder the fighting, the more my confidence is con- 
firmed in my grief, and this morning I felt myself 
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captured by the same passionate enthusiasm that I 
lived in 1914. There is something purer in it now, 
added by my religious faith. 

My dear, I don’t like to have you write “I wish 
you would go away.” Yesterday the Prince asked 
me my plans, my wishes. All the household is leav- 
ing. I said, “Under any circumstances, I want to 
stay.” And I am staying. Perhaps I shall have to 
suffer, to fear. Well, what of it? Would you have 
me run away from that? I hope on the contrary 
that I should have not only the will but the strength 
to suffer. I have asked it ardently in prayer, and 
already I have been well rewarded, for, being obliged 
by my duties to enter the field of fire of a new gun, I 
took pleasure in going to the Madeleine to see the 
scars left by a shell which fell there yesterday. It 
only decapitated a saint. . . . 

I was delighted to see that I did not experience the 
least emotion, and I admired Paris and loved it, and 
in the face of the departure of so many, I am tasting 
all the joy of remaining. Furthermore, I have the 
greatest confidence in the outcome. Once more we 
shall be saved. Yesterday I repeated to myself those 
beautiful words of the Psalm: “Though I walk in 
the midst of the shadow of death, I shall fear no 
evils, for the Lord is with me.” Tell me that you 
understand and that you are happy. You know, 
don’t you, that I would not want you away from the 
front? Well, then, let us unite our thoughts and 
confide ourselves to God in doing our duty. . 

May the Germans be stopped! May France live! 
That is everything. And for that I would gladly 
give my life. 

As in 1914, just one thing was difficult for her: 
leniency toward “defeatists.” Quoting to her son 
on June 16 a passage from the Cologne Gazette 
which acknowledged the great valor of Foch and his 
strategical ability, she felt, she says, 
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more friendship for some enemies than for many of 
our own people who from the depth of their ignorance 
criticize, pass judgment and deprecate everything. 


And she adds: 


In these times of trials, one of the hardest to bear 
charitably is the sight of cowardly characters, who 
instead of confessing their fear, which would be hon- 
orable because truthful, prefer to see everything lost, 
and to spread panic. 


Such certainly was not her own case. We know 
her courage; it did not keep her from writing to her 
son who was somewhat disturbed by (ne bombard- 
ment of Paris: 


I promise to go down to the cellar. You know that 
I am not fearless —but one who, being reasonably 
afraid, profits by every good means of calming her 
fears. 


She could not, however, stop with this personal 
viewpoint, and immediately, without even be- 
ginning a new paragraph, she goes back to the es- 
sential subject: 


At present one thinks of the front, of that horrible 
effort, of all that is being expended of courage, of 
grief, of heroic will and resigned acceptance. And 
as for me, I wait, I pray, I have confidence. Do as 
I do, my dear. 


% + % 
This time she did not have long to wait. After 


the middle of July the enemy commenced to with- 
draw; in August and September their defeat became 
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more marked; by the end of October doubt was at 
an end. When victory was definitely assured, at 
once heroic and skillful, vast and accurate, austere 
and strong as a work of justice, and gentle and ra- 
diant as a work of liberation, Madeleine could ex- 
press her full thankfulness only to God. Neverthe- 
less, several letters permit us to read something of 
her heart: 


Yes, these are the great days coming [she writes 
to a friend November 30]. Expected? I dare not 
write it; for complete as was my confidence I had 
not believed the victory would be so complete, so 
certain. Ah, it is well led and heroically executed. 
A soldier on leave has been telling me recently how 
hard and terrible the fighting was. . . . The emotion 
of this simple soldier, decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre, has made me realize the price of our de- 
liverance. One can be joyous and proud, but with 
tears—and they go well together! 


The signing of the armistice moved her yet more 
deeply. To her son at the front she could only ad- 
dress these few lines, on the 11th: 


My Paul, my heart swelling with thanksgiving 
and with tears, I embrace you. What a day! Where 
could one spend it better than in the lines, facing the 
enemy? I press you to my heart without more 


words. 
Your Mother. 


Emotions, patriotic, human, religious, like those 
which had animated her throughout the war, at such 
a moment made her vibrate, if one may say so, 
almost beyond her own powers. 
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The national joy and pride [she writes] I have felt 
and lived most profoundly. But what shall I say of 
my human joy, of the relief of soul at the end of this 
butchery, of the sense of security falling on all, 
friends and enemies alike? Ah, blessed are those 
who kneel and give thanks in such an hour! With- 
out prayer what would become of my heart? It 
sought, after God, its friends; I took up my pen to 
write, but could not. 


Love of God and love of country—how well they 
go together! She had wished that in the national 
life they might show themselves more often united, 
and was saddened now that all note of religion had 
been absent officially from the rejoicings of victory. | 
Such as they were, however, she took part in them 
with all her heart, and even the regrets which she 
could not help feeling are expressed with a touching 
reserve. This is how she spoke in a letter to her 
family, on the morrow of July 14, 1919: 


You will have read in the papers the details of the 
victory celebrations. From a balcony in the Rond- 
Point des Champs-Elysées, though a little hindered 
by trees, I could yet see the glorious procession, 
above all I could hear the cheering, the shouts, and 
then, preceding our soldiers, a long shiver of love. 
For some minutes during the passing of the poilus, 
the crowd had truly but one heart, one soul, and it 
was this that was fine and moving to tears. 

The monument to the dead was a great idea. All 
Paris defiled piously before it. As for me, I stopped 
several times to pray, regretting that representatives 
of all denominations had not been assembled for re- 
ligious services. Can’t you imagine the grandeur of 
a Mass for the dead celebrated under the Arc de 
Triomphe by the Cardinal Archbishop? You can 
almost see the people kneeling at the Consecration 
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and joining in a De Profundis. What a spiritual cur- 
rent would have passed through the crowd! How 
culpable this indifference of the public authorities 
would be, if it were not due to ignorance! ‘Truly, 
they know nothing of human nature. 


& + & 


CHAPTER VIII 
A SOLDIER’S MOTHER 


‘THE preoccupation which during the entire war 
held chief place in the heart and soul of Madeleine 
was naturally the lot of her son at the front. No 
doubt it was the same for thousands, millions of 
mothers; but when it is considered that he was all 
she had in the world, and that to her natural anxiety 
for the dangers he was encountering there was now 
added the regret of having brought him up without 
God, it will be easier to realize the special intensity 
of the emotion she experienced as a mother and as 
a Christian. 

Her correspondence would permit a complete re- 
production of these emotions, for she wrote every 
day, and though she begged him not to do so, he 
has carefully preserved her letters. They would not 
be unworthy of printing in full; in them would be 
seen what beautiful sentiments animated the women 
of France and what pure sources fed the heroism 
of her soldiers; there, too, would be heard the 
touching appeals and the instructive reasonings by 
which new Monicas were able to lead back to God 
new Augustines. But we must limit ourselves to 


essential extracts. 
+ + cc 


Paul, who was just twenty when the war be- 
gan, set out on November 18, 1914, for some months 
109 
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of preparation in the Southeast of France. We read 
on this date in his mother’s Journal: 


He is quite content; so am I, but with a joy full 
of emotion. . .. What prayer in my heart! What 
offering of my life for his! 


It was in April, 1915, that he left for the front. 
Madeleine, who had not seen him for thirty-two 
months, had a chance to kiss him in the station at 
Dijon, and to be with him from midnight till two 
o’clock in the morning. 


We talked little [she writes to her sister], but our 
hands clasped, tears in our eyes, we understood each 
other. 


And she writes in her Journal: 


After the courageous farewell, I felt ill. He leaves 
for Toul, where perhaps I can see him again. I am 
proud that he is going—but what grief! 


She tried to see him again when he was at lib- 
erty, and twice she succeeded; she arrived at an- 
other rendezvous, after eleven hours of traveling, 
only to learn of the departure of his battery for an 
unknown destination. 

The system of leaves gave her, later on, the hap- 
piness of receiving him from time to time in Paris— 
hours of precious intimacy which have left more 
than one trace in her Journal. But it is chiefly the 
abundant collection of her letters which shows her 
to us, whether in the material or the spiritual or- 
der, always as the ideal mother of a soldier, with 
her pride and her fear, her premonitions and ten- 
der attentions. 
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She is concerned for all the needs of her son, and 
omits nothing, to the limit of her resources, to save 
him from cold and privations. She thinks of him 
constantly, and her notes show that all the in- 
clemencies of the weather evoke for her the suf- 
ferings of those at the front. 


Dearest [she writes to him], how it rained last 
night! What a gale! I awoke thinking of all those 
sleeping under their poor shelters, lingering espe- 
cially over you. Why do you make excuses for tell- 
ing me of your chilblains? Why shouldn’t you tell 
me about them? Paul dear, I love, I want to have 
you tell me all your discomforts; it makes them 
easier, to bear them together; and if I suffer them 
with you as it makes me happy to do, you know that 
I have the strength, the grace, to keep up my 
courage. 


Questions of clothes, food, paper, books, films, 
kodaks, shoes, gloves, things to be bought or mended, 
hold a large place in the correspondence; and if they 
give occasion sometimes for practical advice or 
gentle scoldings, it is never without her promising 
to try to arrange matters the next time she was 
sending a parcel. 

We know that these attentions were shared by 
her with a touching multitude of other mothers; 
but there were few of them to mingle as she did— 
or at least, so constantly—the concerns of the body 
and those of the soul. She writes, for example, “I 
hoped the Imitation would reach you before you 
left, and also the box of candy.” In another very 
brief letter, she begins by announcing the sending 
of a sausage, a camembert cheese, some biscuits and 
chocolate; she goes on with questions and counsel 
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about a cold caught while on leave, and she ends 
with the exhortation to read a little in the Jmitation 
every day, “not letting yourself get discouraged by 
its lofty demands, intended for those who are per- 
fect, but enjoying its clear, pure light.” 

It was with pride that she received the first photo- 
graph of her son at the front, and a little later the 
news of his appointment as sergeant: 


Your nomination as sous-officier gives me pleasure 
[she writes him when it is assured], because I think 
you have deserved it, and that you will be careful 
and anxious to continue to deserve it. Further, the 
greater material comfort you will have will be a 
relief to me and I shall thank God for you. 


In another letter she says: 


I am glad to know you are so comfortably in- 
stalled, and also—and still more—to know of your 
good relations with your chief. How true it is that 
a well-regulated, discreet, willing deportment assures 
one at once of the confidence and friendship of su- 
perior and comrades alike. Some people consider me 
a dreamer because I am sure that good calls for 
good, and that it is always recompensed, even ma- 
terially. You at least understand me and agree with 
me, don’t you, my Paul? 


She endures with anxiety the lack of letters in 
the preparation for an offensive, as for example, at 
the beginning of July, 1917: 


Last evening [the Journal confides to us] I felt 
uneasy. I realized what might happen, as it does to 
so many others. I saw Paul . . . I restrain the 
word as yesterday I repelled the vision. Despite the 
physical anguish, a sort of peace, found in prayer, 
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brought me sleep. Frequent awakenings—always to 
prayer. 


And about the same time she writes to her soldier: 


Dear Paul, I am looking at the map, trying to see 
where you are. In the yielding center? In the more 
resistant flanks? And still the battle goes on. I 
dare not hope that it will soon be over, and yet, 
despite the approach of the enemy and the panic 
here in the city, I retain my confidence, I feel sure 
we shall be saved. I am happy to be able to feel 
thus, because it seems to me that I owe it to the 
labors and valor of our soldiers. 


In another letter: 


Dear Paul, thinking of you, praying for you, unit- 
ing myself with all my heart to what is going on out 
there at the front, seeking you, seeing your face 
before me, and when the least other thing occupies 
my attention, reproaching myself for it: this makes 
up my day. When will the first news come? If I 
only knew where you are! Dearest Paul, I press you 
in my arms with all my uneasy, proud affection. 

Your Mother. 


#& La + 


But what dominates all the rest of this beautiful 
correspondence is the constant thought of spiritual 
progress. So long as her son does not share the 
faith which she now professes and which she recog- 
nizes as necessary to right living here below, as well 
as to salvation in the next world, Madeleine will re- 
main inconsolable for having brought him up with- 
out religion, and she will take every means to re- 
pair her unhappy error: exhortations, instructions, 
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examples, prayers, sacrifices, a complete oblation 
of all that she does and all that she is. The fol- 
lowing is from a letter of May, 1916, in which she 
confides to her sister the first symptoms which give 
her hope: | 


I exchange long letters with Paul; he is develop- 
ing slowly. . . . And then too I am at work, bend- 
ing all my energies to my task of reparation, offer- 
ing my life to God to give spiritual life to Paul. 


The intensity of her desire, however, did not lead 
her into neglecting the laws of prudence and dis- 
cretion, nor the respect that is due to another’s free 
conscience. With a wise progression she limits her- 
self at first to stimulating the reflections which the 
austerity of life at the front and the perpetual con- 
tact with death could not fail to arouse in her son. 
The conversation once drawn to the serious subject, 
of human destiny, she employs well chosen argu- 
ments and examples from her own experience; she 
continues the subject by the sending of instructive 
books, which the terrible leisures of war will give 
opportunity to read and meditate over; she deepens 
the impression in the intimacy of periods of leave 
and, the hour at last come, she completes her 
task by putting her son into touch with a priest 
whose writings have already interested him, and 
whom she knows personally. In the case of such a 
conversion, of sovereign importance to Madeleine, 
and the example of which may not be without use- 
fulness to others, our readers will not be surprised 
to find us entering into some detail. 

She sent to her son, just before his departure for 
the front, two objects of piety which she had had 
blessed and which her own lips had pressed, accom- 
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panying them with an intelligent and discriminating 
commentary. These were a silver cross and a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin. 


If you will accept them [she writes] as a token 
of my tenderness and anxiety, if you will say, “I 
will wear these objects so dear to my mother as a 
sign of affection and respect, and for the noble 
thoughts which they inspire,” I shall be content. 
The cross, even for unbelievers, is the symbol of 
the death of one who was just and pure, the hero 
of a sacrifice, of one who has spoken the sweetest 
and most charitable words, who has commanded 
always to forgive, and who said that he had come 
for enemies, for sufferers, for the unfortunate; one 
whom even those who do not worship him as God, 
must love as a master, because in following him 
one finds oneself in the right path. The medal is 
an emblem of purity, of gentleness, and of prayer. 
I should like to know that these two little objects 
are on your breast, on your heart. They will make 
you think of me, and perhaps some day they will 
raise your thoughts above this earth. 


Thus she sought from the beginning to introduce 
into their correspondence the discussion of religious 
questions. 

It soon became evident that she could go farther. 
Not only did the young unbeliever accept the pious 
souvenirs of his mother and promise to carry them 
on his person, but his letters show that the scenes 
at the front were producing their anticipated effect, 
by leading him to reflect, awaking in him a sense 
of the spiritual, of the beyond—in a word, quicken- 
ing his interior life. Discreetly, then, she invited 
him to the investigation of the problems which she 
proposed to him: 
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In the midst of the terrible happenings by which 
you are surrounded, haven’t you noticed any changes 
in your mentality? Have not fear, emotion, the 
desire of heroism, roused in you the need of, the 
taste for, prayer? I am asking you purely philo- 
sophical questions without any religious frame. If 
philosophy is the search for truth and the knowl- 
edge of causes, it is of the highest interest to know 
what are the moral forces that sustain our feeble 
nature, what are the sources of hope, of confidence, 
of sacrifice. 

And then that turning toward God which all 
creatures in danger feel, which many call weakness 
but which I should prefer to call the supreme in- 
stinct of self-preservation—it is instructive to find 
it suddenly in oneself and in others; and after one 
has felt it, to recall to oneself the realities of life. 
And by reality I mean all those higher sentiments 
which one knows only by living them. My dear, 
talk freely to me a little about your thoughts; or 
tell me, if you prefer, “I cannot yet.” 


Paul did not reply “I cannot,” and the inter- 
change of ideas between his mother and himself 
continued to grow for an entire year, always more 
and more precise. Slow steps, but regular and 
sure, will lead him to the threshold of the Church; 
and his conviction once formed, he will loyally en- 
ter to ask for baptism. 


LS % * 


If we were to analyze the decisive grounds of his 
conversion, we should find that they were in the 
practical and moral order, that he found God in 
searching for goodness, and that he made his 
submission to religion because he recognized it as 
the best condition of life for the individual and for 
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society. Faithful witness of his efforts, his mother 
was right in writing to him, “You are coming to 
religion as I did myself, drawn by the desire for the 
good.” 

But this desire for goodness, if it is to lead to 
truth, must be sincere and logical to an effective 
degree. 


The improvement of a soul is not achieved by 
words; it comes with daily actions. . . . Reflect, 
dear Paul, open your heart to the desire for God; 
drive from it all lesser desires. These weeks and 
months of fatigue and suffering can easily be turned 
into a time of grace and of blessings, if you know 
how to find in them prayer and “our Father who is 
in heaven.” 


It would mean the writing of a little treatise on 
experimental apologetics if we were to trace step by 
step this march toward the truth, in which the 
mother now follows her son and now precedes him, 
but always serving as guide, always pointing out to 
him one by one the desirable steps to be gained, 
and when they are attained, using them as vantage 
points from which to help him discover and aim at 
yet higher goals. 

One of Paul’s first steps was to understand the 
inability of an individual to discover for himself 
and to practice by his own sole strength all duties 
and all virtues. From this there quickly developed 
in him a tendency to turn toward tradition, a ten- 
dency which was of course quite in harmony with 
the sentiment of duty which was just then being so 
strongly impressed on many: namely, to sacrifice 
oneself for the salvation of one’s country, in order 
to transmit to the French people of the future the 
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land, the heritage, the ideas of the French of all 
times. 

As soon as he told his mother of his new state of 
mind, she hastened to help him draw the logical de- 
ductions: 


My dear, your letter is a most welcome avowal, 

if you realize it fully. To be won by the power of 
traditions—that means the complete changing of 
one’s whole being; it means the abandoning of in- 
dividualism, of the cult of self, of immediate and 
selfish ends; it is the acceptance of one’s whole 
duty; it is, in the vision of the social and family 
order, the clear knowledge of the little humble point 
we occupy; it is the recognition that authority, 
respect, hierarchy, obedience, are necessary to the 
welfare of all and to true liberty. Once this is 
recognized, my Paul, we must seek the framework, 
the laws which protect these good desires, these 
generous impulses of the will; and if you were to 
reflect and study seriously you would see that it is 
folly to count on man for this, and that as Mgr. 
d’Hulst has said: “The commandment which makes 
the pure and proud races is, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God and him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 
_ There is no tradition without religion, Paul. This 
word “religion” means relation with, attachment to, 
the spiritual forces which you would recognize with- 
out yet giving them the name under which I adore 
and serve them. 

Reflect, for the subject is a serious one. Matters 
like this are not to be decided in a moment, but on 
the contrary these profound thoughts should be 
carried for days, until they have been made clear 
within us. Then you will tell me all about it, and 
if you would take my advice, I would send you the 
first volume of the Conferences given at Notre 
Dame by Mer. d’Hulst, the rector of the Catholic 
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Institute, a priest of great talent, of magnificent 
intelligence, of a lofty philosophy and a yet more 
lofty virtue... . This reading would be profitable 
for you from every viewpoint; you would come out 
of it better instructed, more moral, and even though 
still without faith, yet full of respect and admira- 
tion for the doctrine which you would meet with. 


To the great joy of his mother Paul agreed to 
read the book thus suggested to him. He liked it, 
and demanded the succeeding volumes; he even in- 
terested one of his companions in it, and we see two 
young artillerymen, in one of the great exposed 
positions, beside their gun camouflaged with 
branches, absorbed in the austere study of the 
Foundations of Morality. As a matter of fact, this 
was not so rare an event as we might think. If 
there was perhaps only one Maurice Masson to 
finish his doctor’s thesis in the trenches, the num- 
ber of serious readers was no doubt much greater 
than in the normal conditions of a time of peace, 
and more than one meditated under fire on the 
Pensées of Pascal or the Imitation of Christ, who 
would never have read them between two business 
appointments or social affairs. 

As may be readily believed, Madeleine congratu- 
lated her son with all her heart, and encouraged 
him to persevere along the same line. She asked 
him to discuss with his friend the books she sent 
them: Emerson, to develop their sense of a taste 
for spiritual things; Pascal, to stir them and force 
them to face the question of destiny; Bergson and 
Boutroux, to confirm their belief in free will; Saint 
Augustine, in his life and in the selections by Louis 
Bertrand, the letters of Lacordaire and Henri 
Perreyve, besides other books less important and yet 
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profitable, such as those of Paul Bourget and René 
Bazin, even The Religious Fact and Hope in Suffer- 
ing of the present writer. Mer. d’Hulst, chiefly 
in his Conférences but also in his Life by Mer. 
Baudrillart, and in his letters of direction, was the 
author whom she recommended most insistently of 
all, and whose vigorous and accurate thought 
seemed to make the greatest impression. It need 
scarcely be added that the first place was always 
given to the Gospels and the second to the Jmita- 
tion; Madeleine well knew from her own experience 
that they act, not only on the intellect, as pure and 
lofty books, but also on the heart and will, in a 
manner almost sacramental. She rightly saw for 
her son, in faithfulness to such reading, an almost 
infallible means of personal progress and of influ- 
ence over his comrades. She writes: 


I can imagine the repugnance which unclean sur- 
roundings would inspire; but of course, as you say, 
the dirt and filth are on the surface, and in the 
depths of hearts it is easy to find beauty. The 
indispensable thing for you to do, in order to avoid 
contagion, is to read every day a few pages of high 
thinking—of eternal truth, if I may say so. They 
will act like a tonic, driving out poisons, renewing 
your energies, and in so far as they purify you, 
you will find it possible to act on the others—for 
they must not be forgotten. How easy it is to 
have influence by an appropriate word or act! 
Only, they must be sincere. 

Every morning before seven o’clock, I read with 
you a few chapters of the Imitation. It helps one 
to look down on the petty ennuis and vices of life; 
it makes one think of one’s aim, of one’s end, and 
of the sole important matter we have to attend 
to—our own perfection. I hope that you will not, 
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like some, exclaim “Egotism!” at that statement, 
because you understand too well that the happiness, 
the success, the peace of those who are dear to us 
and of all who come in contact with us are in- 
timately concerned in our own perfecting. 


Always we find her preoccupied with this desire 
for perfection, for moral progress, and often she 
repeats to her son that there is to be found the 
essential condition of the achieving of truth. Re- 
member, she tells him, that strong and beautiful 
thought of Pascal’s, so useful in our discussions: 


We have a difficulty in proving dogmatism in- 
vincible to all attacks; and we have a conception 
of truth invincible to all pyrrhonism. But this 
concept of truth which is so strong in us springs 
only so to speak, from our desire for the good. 


And again, apropos of Bergson: 


To realize that one is free, in however slight 
a degree, is to create an obligation of living well, 
to feel every moment that one is making one’s life, 
that one is responsible for it; it means to wish to 
place it in the best conditions for its development, 
it is to listen to conscience, and soon to find the 
way to God. 


% * * 


In spite of progress made, Paul still had some 
difficulties. His mother tried patiently to clear 
them up, and some of her letters (of which we will 
quote but two) seem to have a real apologetic value. 
There is nothing in them of history or of the 
sciences; it was not these subjects which caused 
the young seeker to hesitate, persuaded as he was— 
like so many others at the present day—that the 
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solution of religious problems depends upon them 
only to a slight degree and rather indirectly. What 
disturbed him more were questions of moral atti- 
tude and personal dignity. 

He feared in the first place that violence would 
be done to his spiritual independence. Forgetting 
for the moment what he had himself said about the 
advantages of tradition, he declares that he 
“attaches no value to ideas except as they are the 
result of personal observations.” 

Before attempting to complete and correct this 
point of view, Madeleine accepts what is true in 
it; she commends her son for speaking thus; she 
thinks that he ought to recognize also in her affirma- 
tions the personal accent, and the results of actual 
experience. 


Only [she adds, recalling Lacordaire’s saying] 
we must be taught, nous sommes des gens enseignés, 
whether we like it or not. Certain ideas, which 
we believe to be personal, our véry own, come to 
us from without. It is the Church which gives 
them to us—or perhaps it is Anatole France; it 
is Pascal, or it is Voltaire. The trouble is that one 
can’t read everything and hear everything. When I 
was reading Jean Jacques Rousseau, I believed that 
I found in him the expression of my own thought: 
that children should be brought up freely, without 
religion, till they are twenty; then they can choose. 
I was sure I was right. But if I had not been 
proud, if I had been a little bit afraid of deceiving 
myself, if I had investigated further, I should have 
found in the first place the immense, world-wide 
tradition which asserts the necessity of religious 
education, and then the great men of all sorts who 
would have explained to me that the soul cannot 
wait till it is twenty years old to form itself; at 
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that age it will be formed, and the passions will 
be its master 1f no restraint has been put on them. 
Just as we do not delay about giving the milk which 
will nourish the body, so we cannot delay with the 
teaching and the belief which will feed and elevate 
the soul. 

Do you see the upshot of all this? It is that 
the proper attitude for an intelligent and moral 
being is to recognize that of himself and by him- 
self he can do nothing; he can only choose after 
having studied, after having been taught—and that 
is a great deal. 

But has he the right to reject something because 
he doesn’t know it, or because he knows it only 
from the dicta of adversaries as ignorant as himself? 

Dear Paul, I am talking to you as a friend. In 
this exalted sphere a mother’s rights don’t amount 
to much. We are all poor, weak creatures, but 
those who recognize that fact are the strongest, 
and that is why they stretch out their hands to 
help others find the way. 


One of the most honorable sentiments which held 
the young man back in the way of his conversion 
came from the repudiation which it would give to 
all his past life. He said he was still too attached 
to it to think of breaking with it abruptly, and he 
added that it would be a sort of apostasy toward 
the secular education ? he had received. 

In the matter of “abruptness’” agreement was 
easy; his mother wished it no more than he, and 
even toward the last she wrote to him: 


Yes, go slowly, reasonably. I like that better; 
I detest capriciousness and false enthusiasms in deep 
matters. 


*In the sense of education without any religious teaching. 
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As to the attitude he should take toward his secu- 
lar education, her reply is longer, and we give it 
almost in full, with a thought for the great number 
of souls who might profit by it: 


If I were to say to you, Paul dear, that good 
is no longer good, that only evil exists, you could 
reply to me what I told you above, viz., that it takes 
time to destroy sentiments too deeply rooted in 
you; but there is no question of that. Your “secular 
education” has always shown you that good ex- 
isted, that generosity, truth, uprightness, forgive- 
ness of injuries, love of neighbor, are necessary 
sentiments without which life would be worthless 
and almost unlivable; all this you breathed while 
you were with me, you heard it from my lips, and, 
in the main, you saw it in my acts. 

The fact remains that these generous sentiments, 
which are the foundation of your soul as of mine, 
lack in you a solid base which will permit them 
to develop and to resist storms. You feel it your- 
self; almost instinctively you turn back toward 
tradition, home, family, country, seeking firm points 
whereon to fix your virtuous will. Then, strong 
in my experience and my affection, I say to you, 
“T have found the foundation which we lacked, 
let me help you find it for yourself.” And to urge 
you on in that noble quest, I offer you the books 
which have taught me, the reflections they have 
suggested to me; I bring the testimony of my happy 
and peaceful life, of my increased sense of good- 
ness, and I say to you, “Read, reflect, ask me 
questions, listen to the voice within, and then fol- 
low that which seems to you the way to truth.” 

You must admit, my dear, that this is not the 
method of “a worthy nun, pushing and goading,” 
that it is on the contrary soundly philosophical, 
and with a philosophy spiritually practical and fac- 
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ing the reality of life. And then you must own 
the injustice of your conclusion: “It would be a 
sort of apostasy toward my secular education.” 
I did not give you this education just for the 
pleasure of giving you that sort, but because, blind 
myself, I thought in that way to bring you up to 
pure goodness. I was wrong, not about the prin- 
ciples of your education, which remain the same, 
but about the means to be employed. Respecting 
as I do your right of private judgment according 
to your conscience, I only beg of you, if you come 
to recognize my error as I do, to have the strength 
of will, the courage, the loyalty, to repair it. ... 


A few more such letters, and on the main point 
of the fundamentals of education Paul yielded to 
his mother’s sage arguments. Soon she could rejoice 
with him in this mutual understanding, and lead 
him to glimpse the goal of his search. 


I cannot tell you how happy I am to find you 
thinking as I do about false neutrality in educa- 
tion. To grasp this idea thoroughly is to be well 
on the way to enlightenment, and then it is im- 
possible for a person of good will not to under- 
stand little by little that all the scientific and 
intellectual culture in the world is not morality; 
that the finest discoveries in the realm of nature 
are not worth so much as the radiance of a pure 
and lofty conscience; that the latter is the thing 
to be sought first, and that the only way leading 
to it is the way of religion, for individuals as 
well as for societies. Oh, Paul! What a great joy to 
believe in God, to fell oneself living in His sight, 
to recognize that a bad action separates one from 
Him, that a falsehood cuts off His light, that one 
hears Him within in proportion as one becomes 
better! Yes, what happiness! “What an impos- 
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sible miracle,” you will say. And yet, if you would 
make a silence in your soul, if you would listen 
more often to your conscience, you would soon rec- 
ognize that great voice which fills one’s being, first 
via fear and respect, and then, afterwards, with 
ove. 

But this is the crown, it is almost the victory. 
Till then one must work, dig one’s trench, keep on 
the way and read what is healthy, fortifying, pro- 
ductive of peace and of the taste for duty, for that 
is what is true. 


From this time on each letter of Madeleine’s re- 
veals to us new progress on the part of her son and 
the hope for still greater. 


Speaking of prayer [she writes to him in mid- 
August of 1916], you say that you accept it, that 
you believe it necessary “in terrible moments,” 
you see in it the unique source of consolation, 
the strengthening of hope? That is a great deal, 
certainly, but that is only the petty, the utilitarian 
side of prayer. It is not the sublime, generous, 
joyous side, the side that reveals God, not to the 
fear but to the intellect, to the reason, that gives 
us clear evidence of a sovereign power, of a source 
of life from which we come, on which we depend, 
and which by its discovery and our submission to 
it gives to the soul moments of ineffable light, 
harmony, serenity. 

And above all, Paul dear, don’t think that I am 
just talking words, empty poetry. No, each one of 
these sentiments expresses a reality of my being, 
and I never talk to you of anything in this order 
of ideas that I have not myself lived. 


A letter written a few days later shows the prog- 
ress made by Paul on another point, namely, belief 
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in the moral efficacy of religious faith. Before quot- 
ing its leading passages we must recall the condi- 
tions under which these serene dialogues were 
carried on: 


My dear Paul [writes Madeleine], I received last 
evening your long and welcome letter of August 7 
[this is in the year 1916], so precious to me for hav- 
ing been written on the field of battle, under the 
still lively emotion of the bombardment, amid the 
fatigues of the constant noise and dust. What a 
relief it will be to me when leaves can be granted 
again! 


Those were the heroic days of the Somme and of 
Verdun. The letter goes on as follows: 


I am glad for all you say to me, and accordingly 
for all that you are experiencing. That your line 
of thought is already approaching mine, that you 
perceive the force, the practical value of a well- 
founded belief, this is much ground gained. It is 
for you now, by reflection, by your will, to advance 
determinedly along this line. It is the line of Good, 
for you are sure to persevere in it as long as you 
hold fast to duty. The more you prove yourself 
exact, faithful, pure and generous, the more you will 
feel a longing for the infinite, and the need of 
giving your adoration and your submission to a 
sovereign power. On the contrary, do wrong, of 
whatever sort, and at once all these fair desires, 
these lofty sentiments, will fade. This is absolutely 
characteristic, and reminds me of a conversation 
I had not long ago at a dinner at the house of a 
woman physician who is a friend of mine. Her hus- 
band, a professor of the Faculté de Médicine, just 
back from the front, was there, with one of his 
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colleagues. These two savants, who will believe 
only in what they see for themselves, finished, I 
do not remember how, with the affirmation that a 
discovery, an “inspiration,” was always the result of 
a pensée-fixe. They were thinking only of their 
laboratory work; but I was applying their formula 
to my philosophic preoccupations. Let anyone live 
dominated by the idea of the Good, with the deter- 
mination to achieve it always, everywhere and in 
all things, and I am convinced that the result of 
this pensée-fize will be the finding of God. 
Examine your conscience often, my Paul. So 
long as it is carrying its 1dée-fixe, it will bring forth 
icra a fruit of human genius, a pure belief in 
od. 


2 2% + 


And Paul kept up his self-examination. Silently, 
amid the din of battle, he fixed his thoughts on 
Good, on God; and little by little light dawned in 
his soul. His mother clearly had nothing more to 
do save encourage him. In this order of ideas, she 
reiterates, to seek is to find; all that is needed is to 
will, but willing involves isolation; without solitude 
there can be no interior life. 


Do not abandon your new way; make some little 
forward step each day. It is as though you were 
giving life to your soul. 


And at this same time the young soldier was writ- 
ing in his notebook between two military entries: 


Mad age which takes pleasure in denying God! 
I may not yet have found Him; but at least I 
understand that He is the only source of Good, 
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that He ennobles instead of abasing, that without 
Him there is only darkness. 


He goes still further, recognizing, in a letter to his 
mother, “It is the strength of dogma which gives 
strength to morals, and therefore to the will.” 


You are making great progress [she replied]. 
Grace is calling you, and if your will is generous, 
if your intellect accepts the necessary acts of sub- 
mission, if it follows the impulse of your heart, 
you will soon be a true and sincere Christian, whose 
faith and loftier life will shine upon those about 
you, and do them good. What you say of your 
feelings is good and true. Yes, in the great emotion 
of religion one feels the youth of one’s soul re- 
newed, one knows again the purity of childhood. 
And those who know recall the words of Christ, 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast concealed 
these things from the wise and prudent and hast 
revealed them unto little ones” (Matt. xi. 25 and 
Luke x.21). And I often recall, too, your four- 
year-old prayer, when kneeling you asked God to 
make you good. Quel beau cri d’amour! And how 
wise and learned you were in your childish inno- 
cence, since reflection and experience and culture 
have served only to bring you back to exactly the 
same point! ? 


This letter of Madeleine’s is dated December 21, 
1916. The same day her son is writing to her: 


Please don’t give me anything material for Christ- 
mas. You have given me a soul, and that is all I 
need. 


?We are glad to preserve this pious souvenir of a childhood 
otherwise bare of religion. It shows at least that the young 
mother, despite her proud unfaith, had not lost all sense of 
attachment to the former habits of faith. 
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It is very nice of you to renounce your Christmas 
present so heroically; and I am poor enough to ac- 
cept the sacrifice, for the moment. I shall only send 
you a few chocolates which you can all munch while 
engaged in lofty thoughts. 


There were several in Paul’s battery by now who 
profited not only by her goodies, but by her counsels. 
Their life otherwise was hard enough, amid the 
bombardments and the winter’s cold. It was no 
Cassiciacum * with its tranquil villas that this new 
Augustine and his companions made their medita- 
tions. His conversion none the less pursued a regu- 
lar and logical course; one might even say that it 
had reached its end, and already his mother, rising 
like him above material anxieties, could announce 
in a tone of deepest gratitude the end of the long 
pent of darkness, and salute the radiant dawn of 
faith: 


Dear Paul [she wrote], I have just been looking 
on the map at Darmeuilles, where you will be soon. 
There is still a long and trying journey, but you 
have that within you which can teach you to love 
suffering: the beginning of a life in God, the grace 
of a joyful obedience, the surrender of your own 
will to the higher will that rules the world. My 
Paul, I know from experience how mysterious a 
thing is this spiritual love in which faith consists. 
I know that it touches us long before we are clearly 
conscious of it; but I know too that there comes a 
happy moment when its presence is revealed to us, 
its strength felt in us; and your last two letters 


* Village near Milan where St. Augustine lived before his con- 
version. 
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seem to tell me clearly that you have reached that 
point. 


He had indeed so well reached it that to the letters 
full of tender joy which his mother addressed to 
him as Christmas drew near, he was able to reply 
on the 18th of December that for the first time he 
could express in a prayer his good wishes for the 
New Year. And when New Year’s Day had come, 
he spoke to her of his regret at being unable to 
hear Mass, of prayer, and of the good reading he 
had been doing “while on sentry duty.” Finally on 
the 4th of January, 1917, he sends her the following 
definite profession of faith: 


How is it that I have not always known such 
striking truths? It is true that I had to free myself 
from the atmosphere in which I had been living 
before I could observe the facts which have had the 
most influence on my evolution now finished. Don’t 
see in that last word an expression of self-sufficiency. 
I mean to say, Mother, that I have deliberately 
rested my conscience on Faith, by the complete ac- 
ceptance of the revealed Christian doctrine. But, 
as the Abbé wrote me, I am not relaxing, and am 
going steadily on with my theological education. 
I have almost finished Mgr. d’Hulst, who delights 
me more and more. Please send me a catechism 
before I go on leave. 


And two days later, quite of his own accord, he 
announced his resolution “to accomplish as soon as 
possible his formal entry into the religion which he 
had in the exercise of his freedom made his own.” 
He did not wish, however, he went on, to do any- 
thing hastily, but proposed to wait till his coming 
leave, both to test himself further, and in order to 
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finish his preparation if possible under the Abbé X. 
His mother could only thank God for such plans 
and give her approval. 


Yes [she wrote], it is well not to act precipitately, 
provided you stick to your studies and continue in 
your useful practices. I was reading yesterday in 
the Gospel (John 111.21), “He that doeth the truth 
cometh to the light.” Don’t you feel the truth of 
this? Yes, to act constantly as we ought, with- 
out deceit, which is really “doing the truth,” leads 
to the light—which is God in us. Oh, what happi- 
ness to have lived till now, my Paul! 

Would you arrive at truth? Do all you can 
to enlighten your mind, but above all, give your 
heart and your will to good; then, at the final 
moment, when you feel that conviction is near and 
yet unattainable by your unaided efforts, humble 
yourself and pray; there is no other method to be 
recommended to sincere souls. 


This was the method that Madeleine had urged 
on her son from first to last, and this he had gen- 
erously followed. Perhaps neither he nor she had had 
a clear perception of this infallible route; but to it 
they had conformed their heart and their reason, 
under the compulsion of divine grace. They had 
arrived; and now they were astonished that it was 
at once so grand and so simple. 


Yes, mother [Paul wrote after having achieved 
the final stage of kneeling and acknowledging his 
own impotence], I have felt the continual effort of 
my will only since my spiritual humiliation. And 
to say that constitutes the final step—the recogni- 
tion that one rises by humbling oneself, and that 
true liberty consists in submitting to the laws of 
God, which are the laws of Good! 
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He sees [the mother notes in her Journal]. He 
seeks admission to the Christian religion. What an 
event, and how little all others count for in com- 
parison! I had not dared hope for it so soon. My 
heart is heavy with joy. My whole being reaches 
out toward God, but without words, almost without 
prayers. I feel as if I could cry, but I cannot. But 
all this trouble of spirit will soon pass. 


¥ + + 


When the great day came she could not find words 
for her emotion. She does not attempt any descrip- 
tion of the admirable ceremony for the Baptism of 
Adults, celebrated in a spirit of heavenly recollec- 
tion, with no one present but the officiating priest, 
the catechumen and his mother, and as godfather 
the Abbé above mentioned, who had finished the 
preparatory instructions. We read simply in her 
Journal: 


March 21, 1917, the fourth Wednesday in Lent, 
the liturgical day for baptisms in the primitive 
Church, Paul became a Christian in the church of 
St. Pierre, Neuilly. Alleluia! 


The same evening—after what farewells!—Paul 
left his mother to return to the front. 

One may readily imagine the character of the 
letters which passed between them from now on. 
They are far too intimate to be published so soon. 
We will but summarize the first of them. Madeleine 
gives expression in them to all her joy and affection, 
all her gratitude to God. She rejoices, in reading 
the confidences of her son, “that his early religious 
life is already so enlightened,” and that prayer, 
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humility, good will and the love of God have put 
him so quickly and so completely in the truth. 

She continues to instruct him, however; she ex- 
plains to him at length the Mass, and the cere- 
monies of Holy Week, which immediately followed 
his baptism; she speaks to him of Christ’s Passion 
and Resurrection. 


It is essential [she tells him] that you live the life 
of your Master. You cannot become a Christian at 
twenty to do it half-heartedly, can you? 


Paul was not unworthy to listen to such teaching, 
for at the same time he was writing to his godfather: 


Believe me, Father, I realize fully the meaning 
of the free act which I have accomplished. . . . It 
is with my whole will and belief that I offer to 
Christ my mind and my heart, full of admiration 
and respect. 


On May 17, the Feast of the Ascension, he made 
his first Communion at a field chapel; and he wrote 
to his mother, “never have I been inundated with 
the truth as today.” 

On Pentecost it was she, who, after having ex- 
perienced ‘‘the sweetness, the power, the enlighten- 
ment of the Holy Spirit of God touching the heart, 
filling it with the will to love,’ opened her heart 
freely to her beloved son, and drew him by the hand 
toward the radiant summits. 


Let your soul rise [she writes] toward the marvels 
that await us all, and which even before they are 
actually enjoyed, merely by the longing and the 
respect which they inspire in us, shed so much 
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beauty on our life here below. This is a sacred 
day, so I can talk to you in my best style. To 
whom should I, if not to the preferred of my heart, 
to him whom God has given to me twice over? 


# + Li 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WAY OF PERFECTION 


WE stopped, in tracing Madeleine’s spiritual de- 
velopment, with the phase, just before the begin- 
ning of the war, when she was receiving the benefits 
that come from a real faith; when she was feeling 
the necessity of prayer, accepting its obligation, 
and even beginning to taste its sweetness; when 
she first attached herself, in short, to the teaching 
of Christ and of His Church. Logical, straightfor- 
ward and generous by nature, from this point on 
she did not fail to bring her conduct wholly into 
conformity with her belief; and we shall see her 
traverse, with an almost unparalleled rapidity, the 
various planes of Christian perfection. 

It is well known that among theologians these 
planes are divided into (1) the Purgative, or Purifi- 
cative, Way, which leads us to break with sin and 
our bad habits; (2) the Illuminative Way, in which 
we seek to know better the truths of faith and to 
regulate our conduct by them; and (3) the Contem- 
plative and Unitive Way, in which the soul, con- 
scious of the inner presence of God and of its union 
with Him, no longer thinks of anything but loving 
Him, and does everything for the pure love of Him 

It does not seem to be establishing arbitrary divi- 
sions in Madeleine’s life to remark the successive 
predominance in it of these three states. From her 
arrival in Paris in 1909 till her full conversion in 
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the beginning of 1915, she is little by little freed 
from unbelief and from her presumptuous self-con- 
fidence; this is the Purificative Way. From Sep- 
tember, 1917, we shall see her, according to the 
account which she herself gave of it at the advice 
of her director, favored with lights and graces which 
established her beyond doubt in the Unitive Way. 
The interval (1914-1917) is clearly the period of 
the Illuminative Way, the time during which she 
applied herself, as we are about to show, to making 
a constant progress in the knowledge of religious 
doctrine, and in submission, not merely to the com- 
mandments, but to the counsels of the Gospel. 


* * % 


How far her knowledge of religion and of the 
motives for belief went, we have already seen in 
some of the letters addressed to her son. Mere 
sentiments of fervor would not have enabled her 
to set forth so clearly the grounds of faith, the 
arguments which lead to it, and the dispositions 
which prepare the soul for it. Madame Sémer’s 
Journal and the notes on her reading show us 
whence she drew her light. 

The authors to whom she gave most time and at- 
tention were Père Lacordaire and Mgr. d’Hulst. 
She studied their lives in the excellent biographies 
by Père Chocarne and Mer. Baudrillart; she read 
not only their letters and their detached works 
but also all their conférences. Newman shared 
with them the place as her favorite author; she 
admired and understood him; she seemed to find 
in the religious psychology of the great Cardinal 
the reflection of her own experience, and she felt 
with him that “proofs follow love and works”; 
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she read with intense interest the story of his life, 
as given in the masterly work of Thureau-Dangin, 
La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIXe 
Siècle. The Confessions of St. Augustine, the letters 
of St. Jerome, St. Francis de Sales, Bossuet, Féne- 
lon, in their principal works; Ozanam, Gratry, Mgr. 
Baunard in his beautiful book on Old Age; the Abbé 
de Tourville in his Piété Confiante and in some un- 
published notes? which were lent her by a friend— 
such, with the Gospels and the Imitation, constantly 
studied more deeply, were the authors she studied 
and assimilated, rising with them above empty ap- 
pearances, and despite the violent agitations caused 
by the war, going forward day by day in the taste 
for and understanding of the eternal verities. 

Her enthusiasm for religious and moral studies 
can be traced elsewhere than in her Journal and her 
notes of her reading; two small but substantial note- 
books preserve for us the rough drafts of works she 
prepared in 1916 and 1917, as a member of a small 
association founded by her spiritual father. Among 
these studies should be noted those which relate to 
the family, to the duties of Christian marriage, to 
the law of work; but more remarkable stil! are the 
ones which may be classified as apologetic, the pur- 
pose of which is to show, for instance, “How Christ 
is present in the Catholic Church, and how those 
who forsake her forsake Him;—how the Hierarchy 
is the guardian of unity;—why we should pray;— 
what are the necessary dispositions for frequent 
communion ;—what should be our attitude toward 
sinners who are members of the Church, or toward 
unbelievers.” 


*These have since been published under the title Lumière et 
Vie (Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1926). 
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Let us indicate briefly, by way of example, how 
she handled this last question. After having re- 
minded her hearers that faith, as a gift of God, 
should inspire in us a humble gratitude, and further, 
that without charity it is worth nothing, Madeleine 
easily shows that we should not only avoid all con- 
tempt for unbelievers, but that we should willingly 
recognize and admire their natural virtues. If it 
happens that some among them show themselves 
better than certain believers, let us admit it with 
a good grace, and far from drawing from this any 
argument against religion, let us confine ourselves 
to reflecting that their moral life would be still 
richer if it were consciously founded on God; while 
some believers, who do not amount to much in spite 
of their faith, would without it be deprived of all 
morality. What is certain is, that 


the practice of the Gospel elevates all tendencies, 
not only in noble characters but in base. The noble 
become nobler still, while the base gradually lose 
some of their baseness; by its means they all rise 
toward God. 


* % % 


In the period we have now reached, then, we find 
Madeleine well instructed in the truths of the Faith, 
and there is nothing left on the side of reason to 
hinder the expansion of her spiritual life. Further- 
more, all the obstacles in her heart and her will 
which might tend to hinder the action of grace have 
also disappeared. She carefully avoids all that 
might offend God; she accepts filially the disposi- 
tions of His Providence, be they what they may; she 
seeks to accomplish not only what He commands 
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but also what He counsels, whatever she feels would 
be most agreeable to Him. Thus she can recognize 
in herself, at the end of 1916, in all frankness and 
simplicity, 


the clear sense of living two lives: the one super- 
natural, obedient to the teachings of the Church and 
placing them above everything else; the other nat- 
ural, full of peace, of balance, of health, but wholly 
dependent on the first and, so far as concerns the 
will, completely obedient to its direction. 

This seems like nothing [she adds], yet changes 
everything in one’s inner life, so that a happy 
prayer or a possible fault are, in this state, the 
most important facts, the only ones worth noting. 


And indeed it is of these only that she speaks in 
her Journal from now on, and if now and then she 
makes mention of profane or purely exterior things, 
she almost always looks at them from a religious 
viewpoint. She is, to put it in a word, under the 
perpetual influence of the thought of God. 

The first consequence of such an attitude is 
humility, the clear and well-accepted recognition of 
our wretchedness, our helplessness, our need of God, 
of the fact that we have received everything from 
His bounty and that of ourselves we have, and are, 
nothing. 

These were scarcely, it will be admitted, the con- 
trolling sentiments of Madeleine the woman of the 
world, so conscious of her success and of her beauty, 
so independent of spirit, so assured of her own 
virtue. A more modest opinion of herself comes 
only with the disappearance of her faults and with 
her advance in goodness; the better she becomes, the 
less proud she will be; with her, as with the Saints, 
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the sense of her own unworthiness will grow in pro- 
portion to her real merit. 

_ And after all, nothing is more logical than this 
paradox. The higher one places one’s ideal, the 
more conscious one is of failure to attain to it; and 
souls that are satisfied with themselves are merely 
souls that are easily satisfied. On emerging from 
the ecstasies in which they have contemplated the 
splendor of God, the great mystics no longer regard 
their own poor nature, where, if loyalty forces them 
to admit the presence of some good, they perceive 
clearly that it has not come from themselves, but 
from on high, and the greater it is, the more clearly 
it is beyond their own capacity: 


The profound sense of God which is there [says 
Angela of Foligno] breathes humility and con- 
fusion; one knows oneself for a sinner. Along with 
consolations and divine joy, the soul receives wis- 
dom and gravity. Who can ever approach to the 
perfection of Christ? And yet He declares that He 
is ‘meek and humble of heart”; and when someone 
hails Him as good, we know what was His response: 
“There is none good save God.” 


So thought Madeleine after her conversion; and 
the pride which she now gladly acknowledges as the 
fundamental error of her former life now appeared 
to her not only as absurd but as inconceivable. In 
the margin of a book in which the author has been 
insisting on the danger of pride which may accom- 
pany contemplation she penciled this note: 


It is evident that he is without experience, for 
pride is impossible to the poor wretch whom God 
has overwhelmed with His favor. 
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When some of those about her thought they 
recognized this defect in the assurance with which 
she claimed to be in possession of the truth, she 
repelled the insinuation quite simply, and expressed 
her surprise that it should be made, “as if,” she said, 
“it were possible for her to misunderstand the fact 
that she is nothing good in herself, and that it is 
from God that she has everything!” To convince 
herself of this, did she not have the bitter memory 
of the evil into which she fell when, relying on her 
own strength, she thought herself impeccable? Did 
she not recognize the obviously supernatural char- 
acter of the favors she had received from God as 
soon as she began to depend on Him alone? 

To her director even, who, struck by her rapid 
progress, had thought well to put her on her guard 
against possible temptations to a vain complaisance, 
she replied with the utmost freedom: 


Father, why do you insist that because of the 
graces I have received from God, I shouid “plunge 
myself into humility”? Don’t you know that it is 
just those graces that keep one there, and that 
one must really live in the love of God to feel 
one’s nothingness, one’s powerlessness, one’s state of 
error? Father, if anyone knows that he can do 
nothing, that he ds nothing, even naturally, it is I. 
I await everything from God, I return everything 
to Him, I bless Him for everything. Without Him 
I do not exist. The dearest favor He has done me 
is to make me understand this; it is to have opened 
in me the void which He Himself has filled. 


# * + 


If all the virtues draw their strength from humil- 
ity, as plants from the soil, this law is to be observed 
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most clearly ir what concerns obedience. Submis- 
sion of the intellect and of the will to a religious 
authority is possible only to those who have recog- 
nized, along with the existence of God, their own 
inability to satisfy Him, to give themselves to Him, 
to fill themselves with Him. We have seen by what 
sequence of desires, of seeking, of loyal effort, of 
at least implicit prayer, Madeleine had arrived at 
faith in God in her progress toward Goodness and 
Truth. How her faith in the Church derived from 
her faith in God can be seen from the following 
narrative, complete in itself and more instructive, 
of one of her experiences: 


The Blessed Sacrament was exposed. Having en- 
tered almost by chance, I remember that, at the first 
words of the Pater Noster (the only prayer which 
was then possible for me), I was seized with a 
strange, unknown recollection. I forgot everything 
in feeling, in knowing, that my intellect had been 
touched and enlightened in a manner which I could 
not understand. I remained thus for a long time. 
When I came to myself, I was sure that a sovereign 
spiritual power had revealed itself within me, that 
this power was God, that my soul came from it— 
from Him; that my soul had responded to a call 
as though freed from my body; that the Spirit was 
in the world, that my soul was spirit. . .. 

This grace was repeated every day for three days. 
After that I believed in God with all my reason, 
with all my being, with all my powers—in one God, 
in the spirit; after that I found the prayer of the 
heart, and I thought that the most beautiful words 
of love were, “His will be done.” 

Doubtless I had not forgotten the vision of Jesus 
[see Chap. V, pp. 55-58], but I made no comparison 
with it. More and more I felt myself attracted 
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toward the prayers of the Church, moved by its 
liturgy, won by its moral code. 

Sure that God is Truth, and that all our being 
should tend toward Him, I felt—without as yet 
believing Catholic dogma, or rather without taking 
it into consideration—that the Church, by its every 
act and gesture, had the power of giving us God, 
and of keeping us for Him. Full of desire for the 
Good, I said sincerely, “I submit my reason, my 
intellect, to the Church, because I believe that it 
alone is capable of helping me produce my maxi- 
mum of good on earth.” Besides the Gospel, which 
remained my daily bread, I commenced to read 
everything which concerned Catholic life. 


The sequence is well expressed: first, the recog- 
nition that God exists; then, recourse to the Church, 
which “has the power of giving us God, and of keep- 
ing us for Him.” Always logical with herself, 
Madeleine therefore accepted the authority of the 
Church and submitted filially to its laws. She lived 
the Catholic life. It did not take her long to dis- 
cover its benefits, to feel its beauty, its harmony, 
its exact correspondence to the deepest needs of the 
soul; or, more briefly, in a word which says every- 
thing in the moral sphere, its efficacy: 


O God [she wrote, January 1, 1914, six months 
after the impressions we have just recorded], O God, 
I have loved the beauty of Thy house, and from 
the morning I have gone to it. ... May I never 
quit the sweet and easy way which I have chosen, 
where all my love can be employed in duty. . .. 
May I dwell where I have found strength in weak- 
ness, joy in suffering, and at the bottom of all 
recollection, of all exaltation, the longing for the 
true Good, for sacrifice, for resignation and for 
wisdom. 
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She especially admired the Church as the dis- 
penser of those great means of grace, the sacra- 
ments, particularly those of Eucharist and Penance. 
From the time when she first felt drawn toward God 
she began to go to Mass on Sundays, and often 
during the week; almost immediately after her con- 
version she began to assist at Mass and receive Holy 
Communion daily. All those, priests and laity, who 
have seen her on her knees before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment have retained an indelible impression of it. 
The American friend who at the period of her first 
stay at the convent had found her so attractive, but 
so cynical and incredulous, has told us that she 
never believed in her conversion until the day when 
she saw her in church, motionless in prayer, her eyes 
fixed on the altar, then at the moment of departure 
turning back toward the Eucharistic Christ to salute 
Him once more with a look and a smile full of 
tenderness. 

Her general confession had been for her at once 
an effort and a deliverance: 


The night before my confession was sleepless and 
feverish [she wrote to her sister. And in her Jour- 
nal:| Yesterday at three o’clock, at the feet of an 
unknown Jesuit father, I made a general confession. 
The sweat of shame was on my brow, but I felt 
as never before the purifying grace of the Sacra- 
ment. Blessed be God. 


No doubt there is reference also to one of her own 
confessions in a note of August, 1915, in which she 
well expresses the beauty of that “permanence” of 
pardon offered in every one of our temples at each 
repentance: 
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A foggy morning, eight o’clock. A poor country 
priest comes from far, for the Mass; a penitent 
awaits him in the confessional. Assiduous to his 
duty, he goes to her; and there for a few moments, 
after having listened to the profound effort for 
humility, sincerity and regret on the part of a soul, 
he speaks admirably of wisdom, of love, of neces- 
sary detachment, of courageous resignation, of con- 
fident surrender. He prays, he pardons. It alt 
takes but a moment. But that such a moment, of 
so great value, can be repeated at any hour, even 
the worst, without preparation, simply for the ask- 
ing, and for anyone, is a marvelous thing. And 
when this takes place in a poor village, when the 
priest is old and infirm, the church deserted, aban- 
doned—it is more astonishing still. I have been 
moved even to tears by so much power and so much 
beauty. Thanks be to God! 


To His Apostles and their successors Christ not 
only said, in instituting the Eucharist: “Do this in 
remembrance of Me”; and in instituting Penance: 
“Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them.” He charged them also to go and teach all 
nations what they must believe and what they must 
do—euntes docete—adding to this command the 
splendid sanction: “Whosoever heareth you, hear- 
eth Me; and whosoever despiseth you, despiseth 
Me,” and the splendid promise: “I will be with you 
to the consummation of the world.” Before the 
teaching of the Church, which she strove constantly 
to know better and to explore more deeply, our 
humble convert bowed with a docility of spirit, a 
submission of heart and of will, which appears yet 
more striking when we consider her former pre- 
tension to judge everything for herself and the 
weakness which she nevertheless had for vacillating 
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between various contrary theories—at the mercy of 
her reading and her impressions. After the flicker- 
ing, fleeting brilliancies of poor human wisdom, the 
eyes which have been but which are no longer ailing 
enjoy more than others the sweet and steady light 
of the eternal truth. 

Madeleine, who like a rudderless vessel had 
known all the flux and reflux of error, now tasted 
to the full the joy of believing herself moored in 
port. The Church, for her, meant repose and 
security. Let no one speak ill of it to her, or refer 
to the weakness or the faults of those who repre- 
sent it. She knew all this, and was not at all 
astonished by it, knowing them to be but men. But 
she knew too that the Church has never allowed 
the fundamental deposit of the Faith to be com- 
promised, that outside of it there is nothing stable, 
that it alone distributes, together with the doctrine 
which illuminates, the sacraments which give, nour- 
ish and strengthen, the Life; that finally, and con- 
sequently, it is reasonable and salutary to submit 
to it and obey it. Since she had known the teach- 
ings of the Church they appeared to her so superior 
to the pretensions of unbelieving science, and so 
consonant with the results of her own experience, 
that she accepted them without the least apparent 
effort, and it was difficult for her to speak of them 
with calmness. “The Church is holy, the Church 
knows,” she cried, filled with an enthusiasm which 
she wanted to share with everyone. 

For the Christian who lives in the world, and 
whose existence is not ordered in detail by a rule 
or by a superior, the virtue of obedience consists 
chiefly in bowing the spirit before the dogma and 
the will before the discipline of the Church. Made- 
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leine once converted had not even the temptation 
to withdraw herself from this submission in the 
smallest detail. She showed herself equally docile 
to the simple directions of authority, always full 
of respect for the acts and words of the Pope, the 
bishops, the parochial clergy, or her own confessors. 
It was toward these last especially that she was 
called upon, in practice, to give proof of her sub- 
mission, especially toward him who directed her 
toward the end of her life, when God was over- 
whelming her with such exceptional graces. Even 
then, nay, especially then, she humbly asked his 
counsels, and she made it an absolute duty to follow 
them. 
+ L À + 


It is another, and not the least, form of obedience, 
to accept cheerfully the events, great and small, 
which by the command or the permission of God 
mark the course of our existence, and which in His 
designs are so many occasions for us to show Him 
our love by doing His will. Madeleine, become the 
child of Providence, bore bravely the worst dis- 
quietudes, such as that of knowing her son to be 
at the front in constant danger of death; she ac- 
cepted cheerfully changes in her life most opposed 
to her preferences, the necessity, for example, dur- 
ing her last two years, of shortening her hours of 
prayer to do her own housekeeping, or of sacrificing 
her profound taste for solitude by subletting half 
of her apartment. Thus she writes in the March 
of 1917: 


Misfortune is not in such and such happenings; 
it is in the sadness of bearing them without God. 
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Bearing them as she always did with God, she 
knew how to draw happiness from them whatever 
they might be. 


If your affairs bring you to Paris this summer 
[she writes to one of her friends in 1920] you will 
find my little corner diminished by the need of 
economy, but still pleasant. I no longer have a 
maid; I sweep, I put. things in order, I wash, and 
along with a reasonable amount of fatigue, I taste 
a thousand little joys in doing these humble things 
well. I think of the House at Nazareth, where Jesus 
worked between the dear Virgin and St. Joseph. 
Never in the world were so much beauty and holi- 
ness united, and this makes me think that real labor 
is necessary to the sanctification of the soul, and 
therefore to joy. 


But perhaps this sort of obedience deserves rather 
the name of detachment. At any rate, these are 
virtues which are closely related if not identical, for 
they both consist, at bottom, in renouncing self to 
seek God. Then everything assumes its true im- 
portance; that which must perish means nothing, 
and only the permanent counts. 


How foolish [Madeleine wrote in a letter to her 
sister] to attach oneself only to things of the road, 
and to forget the goal! [And again:] . . . to feel 
fully that the great joy, the great wealth, above 
all powers and all glories, is to have within one 
the desire for God, and to live for Him. 


Her great wealth she had now placed “where no 
thief approacheth, nor moth corrupteth” (Luke xii. 
33). She acquired the spirit of poverty, and she 
put it more and more into practice. At her death 
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her wardrobes and drawers were found almost en- 
tirely empty: she had given away all her clothing 
that was not absolutely indispensable; she had 
given away most of her linen, and even her family 
jewels. Of what she earned, she kept for herself 
only what she absolutely needed; she distributed 
the rest as fast as it came in, and the end of the 
month was often a difficult time for her. 


For the moment [we read in one of her letters] 
I am as poor as a spendthrift student, and I see 
clearly that this month, as last, I shall spend the 
last days in uncertainty about my tram-fares. I 
write this with a light heart, since this sort of 
poverty is not caused by any selfish prodigality. 


Apropos of this last touch, we may add that she 
knew very well, despite her love of poverty, how 
to preach order and economy to those for whom de- 
tachment consists in spending everything on their 
own satisfaction. To the rich she recalled that they 
have no right to waste their fortune on their own 
pleasure, but that they should regard themselves, 
according to the beautiful teaching of St. John 
Chrysostom and of Bossuet, as the simple stewards 
of goods that are meant for all, and especially for 
the poor. 

It will be recalled that in the second year of her 
life as a worker she counted herself independent be- 
cause she had three hundred francs in the savings 
bank. Her capital did not always remain at so high 
a figure. On one occasion, when she was appealed 
to in a case of some urgency, she was obliged to reply 
with confusion that she had only sixteen francs in 
all. But except when it was a question of aiding 
her neighbor, it was always with a smile that she 
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spoke of her impecunious condition, and she much 
preferred its little annoyances to the dangers of great 
wealth. She did not conceal from the rich people 
among whom her lot was cast that they inspired her 
with positive compassion. 


Some [she adds, with a charming insight] are 
surprised at my pity; others annoyed. But all 
prefer it to the demands of the revolutionaries. 
[For herself her chief ambition was poverty.] But 
[she wrote to a very intimate friend] one must be 
worthy of it; it is such a fine and lofty place that 
few are the elect, and no doubt I shall never be 
called to it. I am sure, however, that I could never ~ 
without wrongdoing keep a fortune for myself. Not 
that I find it wrong in others—each one is obliged 
only to live by the light he has—but, with my 
conception of the truly good and the truly beautiful, 
deprivation is an obligation, wealth is the greatest 
impediment. 

+ + * 


Of the three privileged virtues which the Church 
proposes to those who desire to make special pro- 
fession of the religious life—obedience, poverty, 
chastity—we have seen how quickly the first two 
were implanted in the soul of our convert. She 
could not, however—at least exteriorly—practice 
them as completely as can be done in a convent; 
there are actions on which one must decide for 
oneself, there are objects which one must have for 
one’s own. But the third virtue, the fairest and 
purest, the most highly honored in Christianity and 
the most rare outside it, the virtue of chastity with 
its wholly interior beauty, this is as accessible to 
Madeleine in the world, where God keeps her, as in 
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the cloister; and not only can she observe it to per- 
fection, but the vow itself is gradually permitted her. 
She who has known the intoxications and the deceits 
of human love will know the unqualified and unend- 
ing happiness of becoming the well-beloved bride 
of God; and when she tries to compare the two ex- 
periences, she will not be able to find language strong 
enough to express the infinite superiority of the 
second. 

Her resolution to remain single is not to be attri- 
buted to the idea that circumstances had prevented 
her from forming any honorable or advantageous 
union; we have seen, on the contrary, that, com- 
pletely free as she was both civilly and religiously, 
she had several times been asked in marriage by 
men of real worth. Neither should it be supposed 
that her heart had been hardened and closed by the 
blows of circumstance. The reserve in which she 
wrapped herself did not prevent her from feeling 
pure affection, nor from reflecting the warm rays of 
sympathy which reached her. Did she not note and 
make her own this saying of Pére Lacordaire, “The 
saints are the only ones who know how to love”: and 
et she not write herself, in an effusion of friend- 
ship: 


I am beginning to understand that in God one 
can give oneself with richness yet moderation, in 
tenderness yet in restraint, in reserve yet in aban- 
don. In God truly everything is beautiful and sure. 
One need only know this to be happy—and I am 


very happy. 


Her Journal, under the date of September 8, 1917, 
reproduces the saying of Christ: “Whosoever doeth 
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the will of God, the same is my mother, and my 
brother, and my sister,’ with this simple comment: 


I am beginning to know this supernatural love; I 
can enjoy it and suffer from it. [And she writes, 
seven months before her death:] Since my great 
love began, my heart is much more tender, and 
knows much better than before how to love. 


But the other love, solely human, which attaches 
two creatures together forever and exclusively, was 
no longer for her, even in its legitimate and sancti- 
fied form of matrimony. The last time that it suc- 
ceeded in moving her feelings—or at least her pity 
for its laments—she does not hesitate to put it aside 
without leaving the slightest ground for hope; “Far 
be it from me!” she confides to her Notes, and far 
from her, as a matter of fact, she knew how to keep 
it. She knew how to shake off, at the foot of the 
cross, although she had so recently turned back to it, 
the beginning of disturbance which she had felt, and 
to say to Christ, “Thee, my God, Thee only!” 

What was at first only the spontaneous impulse 
of her soul toward a higher ideal soon became a 
fixed attitude of will. She noted discreetly, May 8, 
1916: 


Today I have put on my finger a ring, genuinely 
symbolic; it bears a cross: it is full of significance. 
By the grace of God I shall be faithful to it. 


In her heart, as she said later, this ring bound 
her forever. It did not, however, imply a vow of 
chastity. This she was only permitted to pronounce, 
and then in a provisional form, on the fifteenth of 
the following September: 
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On that day [she explains] I gave myself to God, 
body, soul and spirit. Too unworthy to take the 
name of spouse, I called myself His slave, His 
servant. However, I had the ring blessed which 
bore witness to my vow, to this union. “For a 
year only,” the Church had said—that Church which 
is accused of constraining its children. 


Even though she had not entered into a per- 
manent engagement, she knew none the less—in the 
terms of her Journal—that with her new views, mar- 
riage would be impossible for her, or that in con- 
tracting it she would be betraying “something bet- 
ter, of which nothing could take the place.” She 
was free, she added, to give herself to the life of her 
choice; but her present vocation was “to make God 
known, and to do all things lovingly for Him.” It 
seemed to her that “this was enough to keep her 
occupied till death.” 

Nevertheless, she writes (though asking herself 
frankly if there is not vanity in such an anxiety) she 
feels the need of protecting herself “against other 
possibilities’; and for that reason she felt more 
and more the desire to make her vow permanent. 
At first her director only allowed her to renew it 
for a year. She did so, on the morning of Septem- 
ber 15, 1917, in a state of austere but glowing fer- 
vor. 

All day [she writes] I was troubled, presaging a 
mystery. I almost shunned recollection, in which 
I feared to hear an irresistible appeal. I felt that 
some great thing was approaching. I did not under- 
stand it. O life, how far you transcend reason! 
O conscience, how you know, before the intellect! 


The mystery, the great thing which was approach- 
ing, and which revealed itself the following night, 
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she will soon tell us about. Let us finish first the 
story of her divine espousal. Only a temporary vow, 
was the director’s order, and Madeleine obeyed. But 
already her love had shaken off all incertitude, and 
_ she was able to note in her Journal on that same day 
what she wrote to her son three months later, De- 
cember 28: 


If I were twenty, and rich, and loved by a prince, 
I would become a Sister of Charity! 


Her vocation was evident. When this second year 
was up, her director, having no longer the least 
shadow of doubt, put an end to the period of trial 
and authorized the following: 


Paris, September 15, 1918. 

The seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost, and 
Feast of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows. 

With the authorization of my spiritual father, 
Monsieur l’Abbé : I have vowed to belong to 
Christ in body and soul, without reservation and 
forever; to prefer Him above everything, and to 
serve Him with all my will, in suffering and in death, 
as in joy. ; 

I have vowed also a perfect obedience to the 
Church for which the love of Christ has given me so 
deep a love. 

And now I say and I sing that I am very happy, 
and my soul doth magnify the Lord. 


% LA + 


In order to pursue with such ardor the laws and 
even the counsels of the Gospel, one must feel 
strongly and to the very depths of one’s being the 
presence and the love of God. 

But for the presence and the love of God to live 
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and grow in us presupposes that we understand 
their full value, that we summon them and hold 
open to them the doors of our hearts. So to act is 
what is known, in the language of Christians, as 
the practice of prayer. If we do not understand 
what prayer meant to Madeleine, we shall not have 
reached, in spite of all that has gone before, to the 
secret of her religious life, and we shall be unduly 
astonished at the exceptional favors which were soon 
to be accorded her. 

Generous souls do not all follow the same path 
in their ascent toward God; grace, diverse as St. 
Paul has said, adapts itself to their individuality 
and to the circumstances in which they find them- 
selves. But beneath these differences, an attentive 
observer will recognize phenomena which are funda- 
mentally identical, and which can be classified with 
almost scientific precision. Thus are distinguished 
the two great types of ordinary prayer, in which hu- 
man effort clearly collaborates with divine grace, 
and extraordinary or mystical prayer, in which it 
seems that everything comes from on high, and that 
the role of the soul is nothing more than to hold 
itself open to the supernatural effusions, and to ac- 
cept with love (and this love is active enough) the 
ineffable happiness of its union with God. 

Whether mystical prayer, of which we shall have 
more to say, is accessible to all souls sufficiently fer- 
vent to aspire to it, or not, is a question still dis- 
cussed by theologians; but what is certain is that 
none attain to it, normally, without having gone 
through the successive degrees—excellent in them- 
selves—of ordinary prayer. These degrees are gen- 
erally classified as follows: (1) the pious recitation 
of vocal prayers; (2) meditation, which reflects on 
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the truths of faith; (3) affective prayer, in which re- 
flections (little varied) have much less place than 
feeling; and (4) the prayer of simplicity, which con- 
sists in a calm, peaceful and loving attention to the 
interior presence of God. 

Madeleine had followed in practice all these de- 
grees (generally known as common, though the last 
two are but seldom practiced), without knowing the 
theory or the sequence, and without in the least 
suspecting the heights to which they were leading 
her. Vocal prayer and the externals of worship had 
appeared to her in her rationalist days very material 
and earthly. She discovered, as faith returned to her 
heart, all their advantages and all their beauty; she 
learned from personal experience how much interior 
piety is roused and sustained by them; she under- 
stood how right it is that one should honor God with 
all the powers He has given us, with our voice and 
even our postures, as well as with our thoughts and 
feelings. Little disposed at first to follow the offices 
of the Church and to pray with the crowd, she soon 
learned the joy of sitting with the rest of His family 
in the house of the Father of all, and felt pride in 
rendering public homage to Him. The liturgy filled 
her with such admiration that she spoke of it fre- 
quently in her letters to friends, and addressed to 
her son long explanations of the various feasts of the 
year. She soon came to the point of never missing 
High Mass and Vespers without grave reason: 


Since my childhood [she writes on the morrow 
of Pentecost, 1917] I had never assisted at a High 
Mass. How lovely it is in its colors, its gestures, 
its attitudes, its lines, its simplicity! What order 
for the Holy Sacrifice! I wondered even to tears, 
my heart so absorbed that it could not even pray. . 
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On the same feast the year before she had been 
to a Low Mass, at which most of the congregation 
received Communion; and she had noted: 


Early on my knees in the parish church. I 
was annoyed at first by the noise of going and 
coming; but then I began to see more clearly the 
grandeur of this disagreeable activity. Certainly 
they press toward the Altar, they are in a hurry; 
but when one reflects that the whole Church is up, 
that each one has received the “Bread of Life” 
and that at this moment all are striving to be 
worthy of it by repentance and good resolutions, 
one forgets the noise and the disorder, one looks at 
(and as for me I saw) long files of men, women 
and children whose faces reflect the ardent desire 
for the Good. They go toward Him promising to 
obey, to do better. Touched to the depths of my 
soul, I blessed God who deigned to be in our midst. 


It goes without saying that she did not cease to 
practice that methodical or discursive prayer, com- 
monly called meditation. Here all our faculties 
have their part: memory, which proposes the sub- 
ject; imagination, which is often called on to rep- 
resent it to us; the understanding, which reflects 
and reasons on the truth or the fact under considera- 
tion; the heart, which is stirred by it; the will, which 
employs it in the formation of resolutions. It is not 
necessary to successful meditation that all these acts 
should be produced each time, or in the same order; 
so long as one draws from it increase of light, of love 
and of generous activity, the meditation is a good 
one, whether one follows this or that “method,” or 
even contents oneself with the reading of a pious 
book, pausing over the passages which do us good, 
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over ideas which strike us, over sentiments, prayers 
or good resolutions which occur to us. 

This informal procedure was what Madeleine em- 
ployed. Ignorant of classical “methods,” and still 
left to herself as regards direction, she instinctively 
practiced meditation in seeking to inform herself 
from books on religious truths, and then once con- 
vinced, to digest them and regulate her conduct by 
them. The only assistance she asked of the two or 
three priests she knew was that they should indicate 
to her the safest books on religion, and those best 
adapted to her personal needs. We have already 
mentioned the profit she received from authors like 
Lacordaire, d’Hulst and Newman. To these she 
gradually added the writings of more strictly mys- 
tical writers; and Ruysbroeck, St. Gertrude, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Theresa, St. Angela of Foligno, 
St. Francis de Sales, Mgr. Gay and Father Tissot 
became her favorite authors. As for the Gospel, 
long before she had recognized in it the holy text 
which is to be studied only with prayer, she had 
formed the habit of reading a chapter every day, “for 
the pure atmosphere she breathed there,” she said; 
and this habit is perhaps the best explanation of her 
return to God. 

Taken slowly and carefully assimilated, such read- 
ing constitutes a most fruitful method of meditation 
for such souls as God leads to it. It was principally 
in it that Madeleine found at once the motive 
and the means of shaking off her errors and her 
ignorances, of purifying and rectifying her inclina- 
tions. 

She did not stop there, however, and without an- 
other’s suggesting it or herself realizing it, she passed 
on at once—with a rapidity which was unusual but 
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which is explained both by her affectionate nature 
and her generous care to avoid any voluntary fault 
—to those higher forms of prayer which are called 
affective prayer and the prayer of simplicity, in 
which the reasoning process has less and less place, 
where the spirit is set in an almost motionless view 
of the truth, or the will is fixed in a prolonged act of 
adhesion to good, or the heart finds rest in a pure 
and holy sentiment of love. 

It was not a matter of her having by a sort of 
laziness on the one hand or by presumption on the 
other sought out such more perfect methods by 
preference; it was rather that they corresponded 
better to her personal tendencies and to the impulses 
which she received from on high. Besides, she did 
not remain stationary; and her progress in all vir- 
tues showed clearly enough the effective working 
which continued to be accomplished in her. The 
authors who have called this prayer “active 
quietude,” or “loving waiting on God,” have, it 
seems to us, perfectly indicated that calm movement, 
imperceptible yet active and uninterrupted, which it 
supposes in pious souls. There is between them and 
the God whom they adore a relationship comparable 
to that of two persons who love one another, and 
who with no exchange of ideas or vain sound of 
words are happy simply in finding themselves to- 
gether. 

The facility which Madeleine evinced for this 
type of prayer, far from making her proud, aroused 
a certain scruple in her, and she several times asked 
a priest if she had the right to abandon herself to 
such gratification; it seemed to her that our relations 
with God deserve and require more laborious effort. 
The reply which she received was that given by all 
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masters of the spiritual life—to let God act in us in 
whatever way His bounty sees fit: 


When you find yourself [says St. Francis de 
Sales] in this simple and pure filial confidence 
toward our Lord, stay there, my dear Theotimus, 
without at all moving to make effective acts, either 
of the understanding or of the will; for this simple, 
confiding love, and this affectionate slumber of your 
spirit in the arms of your Saviour, includes su- 
premely all that you might run hither and thither 
seeking for your own satisfaction. It is better to 
sleep on that sacred Breast than to wake elsewhere, 
no matter where.” 


St. Ignatius Loyola, in a letter in which he has 
been speaking of discursive prayer, and fixing very: 
precise rules for it, says definitely that 


there are other meditations equally pleasing to God, 
but too much forgotten in our day, which are full 
of thoughts for the understanding without work for 
the interior faculties of the soul, and which are made 
without effort, whether interior or physical.® 


And the holy Curé of Ars, in his always pene- 
trating and simple language, says: 


One need not speak much to pray well. We 
know that God is there; we open our hearts to Him; 
we rejoice in His holy presence; it is the best of 
prayers.* 


7On the Love of God, Book VI, chap. viii. 

* Quoted by Father Poulain, 8. J., Des Graces d’Oraison, p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 38 Of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, who died 
in the odor of sanctity at the age of twenty-six in the Carmel of 
Dijon, in 1906, we read that when she was still very young she 
passed whole hours in the church; and that when a friend of her 
mother’s asked her what she could find to say to God during 
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The soul which thus enjoys the presence of God, 
and which thinks of Him with such sweetness, shows 
by the very fact that there is no longer anything 
in it to separate it from Him, that it has suppressed 
by a true contrition the least trace of its former 
faults, that it is free of every evil or even too worldly 
attachment, and that it has arrived at that purity 
of heart of which Christ has said that it permits its 
possessors to see God. And to this point by an unre- 
served correspondence with all the calls of grace, the 
penitent and generous love of our convert had risen 
within these few years. She shunned everything 
that God forbids; whatever He commands she ful- 
filled; what He sent, she accepted; what He merely 
counseled, she made it a duty to perform; in all her 
acts, wishes and desires, indifferent to purely natural 
motives, she sought only to please Him; she placed 
herself constantly before Him, detached from all 
else and from herself, in that state of absolute re- 
nouncement which calls Infinite Love as the vacuum 
calls the air to fill it. Why should it not come? 
Has not Christ said in the Gospel: 


He that hath My commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me. And he that loveth 
Me shall be loved by My Father; and I will love 
him and will manifest Myself to him.’ 


* * & 


that time, she made the simple reply, “Oh, Madame, we love one 
another!” When St. Teresa of the Child Jesus was on her 
death-bed, another sister, seeing her with her hands joined, 
asked her, “What do you say to Jesus?” The Saint softly replied, 
“T do not say anything to Him, I love Him.” 

>John xiv. 21. 


CHAPTER X 
LIGHT AND LOVE 


As for many other souls, more numerous than is 
generally supposed, but for the most part unknown 
to the world, so for Madeleine the wonderful 
promise was realized: God, whom she loved, and 
who loved her, manifested Himself to her. He did 
so for the first time on the evening of the eventful 
day when she renewed her vow of chastity with an 
emotion we have already noted. 

Of this sort of revelation ? no one, obviously, can 
tell us anything except herself. This is how she an- 
nounces it, at first in general terms only, in a let- 
ter of November 13, 1917, to her friend the Seda 
of philosophy: 


From the date of September 15 there has been 
in my religious life such a change, such a marvelous 
enlightenment, that my intellect, my attention and 
my heart have not ceased to live in wonder, astonish- 
ment and gratitude. 

In every deeply religious life there are long years 
during which one gives oneself to God, when one 
goes to Him. An hour comes when He takes you, 
when one no longer believes, but knows, when one 


*Let us say once for all that by this word “revelation,” used 
for lack of a better term and in a strictly limited sense, we wish 
to designate simply the fact, or rather the combination of facts, 
which gave to Madeleine a clear consciousness of the life and 
action of God within her. 
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understands the great saying of St. Thomas, “It 
is in the power of the Sovereign Good to reveal 
Itself in a sovereign manner;” an hour when one 
would believe oneself mad, if one did not on the 
contrary feel within one a strength of wisdom, of 
balance, of reflection, of purity of conscience, which 
reassures one against everything; an hour when 
books are opened, when one understands mysterious 
sayings of the saints, and when in the contempla- 
tion of such marvelous realities one is sustained 
by such intellects as Bossuet, St. Augustine, 
PASCALE ven 

The great secrets of nature are revealed to sci- 
entists only after long labors and long expectations; 
a pensée-fixe leads one day to the discovery of a 
secret or of some great idea. God is the greatest of 
ideas, so great that nearly all of us have at least 
the instinct of it, but of which the marvelous secret, 
like those of natural science, is revealed only to His 
“savants,” the meek and humble of heart, those 
beings of desire who, detaching themselves from 
what is passing, call the Infinite to them. 


This letter, interesting though it is, is a com- 
mentary on, rather than a description of, the great 
event, and was written more than two months after 
its occurrence. Fortunately we possess an account 
of it more complete and more contemporary. Made- 
leine has left in her Journal (which stops at this 
point) an almost immediate and instantaneous ac- 
count of the events of September 15 and the follow- 
ing days, written currente calamo and without cor- 
rections, under the vivid impression of what had just 
passed within her, and which was, so to speak, still 
vibrating there. Such a narrative may constitute, 
it seems to us, for the observer of the life of souls, 
whether theologian or merely psychologist, a docu- 
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ment of real value; and we believe that we cannot 
do better than to give fairly copious extracts from 
it. Many mystics have no doubt been favored by 
as striking and even more striking manifestations of 
the condescending goodness of God; but few of them 
have been so well prepared as Madeleine for tracing 
a faithful likeness of them. It may be added that 
this narrative has been submitted to the most com- 
petent judges, and has impressed them as being free 
from illusion and perfectly credible. 


* * + 


The first of the notes of which it is composed was 
written on the day itself, probably in the after- 
noon: 


September 15.—$Solemn day. Renewal of vow. A 
little disquietude and trouble. Expectation or desire 
of a more complete revelation; not of God the 
Father, grasped so completely by my intellect, my 
reason, that I can say with perfect truth that my 
“spirit leaps for joy in Him”; but of Jesus, I think, 
Jesus to whom my will is surrendered, Jesus who 
is my only Master, Jesus whom I love, who nourishes 
me with His words and daily with the “Living 
Bread,” Jesus whom I love, but whose love I have 
never tasted. 

There is a “mystery of Jesus” which I do not 
know, of which I have a presentiment, which I feel 
close at hand, which I at once fear and desire, be- 
cause I feel it to be not only sacrifice, duty, holi- 
ness, but joy, immense joy and profound intoxica- 
tion of love. 

These words frighten me and I stop. Tempta- 
tion, suggestion—of what? From whom? What I 
await is new, unknown. . . . Never have I been so 
troubled before. My peace was unshaken. I got 
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it, it seemed to me, by self-abandonment, by not 
being afraid. I no longer dare to pray to Jesus, 
because immediately my whole being is rapt. 

I have prayed the Father to reveal His Son to 
me today. I have prayed to the Blessed Virgin to 
give Him to me yet more fully. And I beg them 
to help me to purify myself, to let me die rather 
than displease them. 


Second note of the same day: 


Seven o’clock in the evening—I cannot apply 
myself to anything. I only want to pray, without 
saying anything. To cure this emotion, I tried to 
fix my attention on the feast of the Day—the Seven 
Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. In reading the spe- 
cial vespers I had noted the fifth antiphon: “Stay 
me up with flowers, compass me about with apples, 
because I languish with love.” 

The languor of love! that is my condition, at 
the most austere and solitary moment of my life, 
in which there were nothing but pure prayers, in 
which the language of a lover, of a spouse were 
wholly unknown to me; regarding myself as un- 
worthy, as a servant, a slave; kissing in spirit, not 
Christ, but the cross, the ground. 

For this day when I have been bearing in my 
flesh the fear of the trial of God, I tried opening 
the Gospel at random, that it might give me a mes- 
sage. My eyes fell on these lines: ‘Martha, 
Martha, one thing only is needful. Mary has chosen 
the better part, which shall not be taken from her.” 

The part of Mary! 


The next morning: 


16th.—Yes, I will write it down in order to re- 
member, under the protection of the Virgin Mary, 
whom I have known and so ardently invoked in 
my torment and in my Joy. 
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Accepted an invitation to dine out, in the hope 
of losing my trouble. In the midst of company, 
alone and with God. . . . After a prayer as humble 
as my wretchedness and as ardent as my desire, 
my love for Jesus, my arms pressed to my breast, 
and in spirit on the cross of Jesus, feeling sleep 
to be impossible, I relinquished my soul to God, 
abandoning myself to His Will, praying Him to let 
me die rather than offend Him. And all at once I 
felt my whole being ignited. I had intended to 
wait on my knees in prayer. Soothed by the force 
and purity of my love, I lay down again, and then 
I was seized, possessed, by an interior flame of 
which nothing had given me any idea, waves of 
fire succeeding one another for nearly two hours. 
I suffered from love, I suffered without joy, and 
that was a consolation to me. But my suffering 
won for me such an ardor of love, of the gift of 
myself, of understanding, of light, that I blessed 
it for having made of this a unique night, the night 
of my love, of what I had never dreamed of: the 
complete possession of my being in purity, in a 
chaste body. 

At the time of this blessed torment, I did not 
doubt the presence, the will of Jesus in me, the 
revelation of His mystery. I was no longer afraid, 
and I prayed, I blessed Him in my happiness. My 
reason saw, divined, understood, freely. 

How easy it was to kneel in prayer! What 
fervor! What joy! Sleep, rest, counted for nothing. 
One thing alone was needful: self-abandonment to 
God. 


Those who are familiar with the writings of the 
mystics will have no difficulty in recognizing in 
Madeleine’s experience at the end of the day the 
passive recollection which preceded the union of 
quietude; and in what she experienced during the 
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night, that union itself, with the spiritual intoxica- 
tion which it ordinarily produces, especially the first 
times. It is also in the regular course of events that 
she should ask herself next day whether she had 
really been visited by God or tried by a temptation; 
but she quickly found reassurance: 


Had I been with God, or had I been tried by 
temptation? Whichever it was, blessed be the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit! 

So, without scruple or fear, with a desire as yet 
unknown, I went to Mass. My Communion, made 
without sensible joy, was yet the most fervent that 
I have ever made. Closing my eyes, I talked 
to Jesus. For the first time I felt that I too was 
loved, and that despite my unworthiness, my soul 
was espoused. I had known God; “I had not known 
Jesus’—the Abbé was right. And this miracle of 
love was given me on the anniversary of my vow 
of surrender to Christ. Blessed be God! My spirit, 
my reason, my heart were His, I thought that it 
was I who was giving them; now I feel myself taken 
possession of, and in all my being.” 

I am His alone. 

Blessed be God, who gave me that night the 
Son and the Mother; for I knew the Blessed Virgin 
with a living faith. Her purity reassured me. I 
understood the words “secret garden,” “Inviolate,” 
with which the Church salutes her. This morn- 
ing I felt as if I were reading for the first time the 
prayer Inviolata. This will be my prayer for Mary; 
it is full of profound meaning, of restraint—it is 
perfect. I felt too as if I understood for the first 
time the Epistle of the day’s Mass: the immensity 
of the love of Christ (St. Paul). I know now what 
is meant by “the breadth and length and height and 


2The transition from ordinary prayer to the truly mystical 
life could not be more distinctly marked. 
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depth” of this mystery, and “to know the love of 
Christ which surpasseth all knowledge” (Ephes. 11. 
18, 19). 

How sweet is prayer! what a longing to kneel! 
what fullness in me! what joy! what hope! Despite 
the thorn remaining in the flesh. But with the grace 
of God, what can we not bear? What humility in 
my heart! what desire! what gratitude! Can I ever 
forget? 


That evening she felt herself again invaded by the 
recollection which precedes the union. With some 
effort she succeeded in recording these few notes: 


Will it return to me, that “consuming fire”? I 
find in the Meditations of Bossuet: “I enjoy Thy 
entire Love, in all its immensity; I feel it for what 
it is; I am penetrated by it; Thou comest Thyself 
to rekindle this fire within me, that I may love 
Thee with a love comparable to Thine own!” I 
understood for the first time. 

In church I felt a moment of extreme tenderness 
for all those whom I love, even for distant friends. 
I gave them my heart. I turned it toward them, 
as if I should one day have to leave them. What 
do I know of myself now?—except that it would 
be impossible for me to resist a command, a wish, 
so complete is my surrender. 

I am writing with my head in my hand, my body 
failing but my soul firm, wishing to fix, to keep 
Hs its exactitude this moment perhaps unique in my 
ife. 

This morning I could write to others, this evening 
I cannot. At the feet of Jesus I can only close 
my eyes and wait; blessing the Father who has 
given Him to me, invoking and loving Mary. I 
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should not have believed all these loves possible; 
and now it seems that one of them kindles another. 

How I loved the Church today, with a living 
tenderness! 


The “consuming fire” was rekindled as she antici- 
pated. This second night and all the succeeding 
days, God gave Himself to her anew. The happy 
union became more and more intimate, and pro- 
duced even more clearly its accustomed fruits: con- 
tinual prayer, a sense of the presence of God, and 
of conformity to His will. It is the full union which 
has now commenced, in which God, clearly percep- 
tible to the soul, dominates all its faculties. 

Let us listen again to the testimony of her own 
words; it is the more convincing in that she simply 
records the facts, without any knowledge, at the 
time, of the theories which they support: 


17th.—If I do not write I should be afraid of 
forgetting; but writing plunges me again into that 
strange and impossible intoxication of love. My 
being is calm and peaceful, but burning within. I 
can shake off this sensation and be more firm for a 
moment, but if I say “O Christ! I am Thine!” 
the soft, sweet, burning possession rises again; the 
things of the world seem nothing, and death seems 
attractive as being the entry into life. 

But last evening? A prayer. I felt like walk- 
ing, and did so, praying the while. I went to bed 
praying the Father to keep me from so much sweet- 
ness, to increase my purity, to give me Christ in 
His sufferings; I prayed to the Blessed Virgin as 
to a mother. I sought the calm of a firm will; 
I went to sleep. Woke four hours later, still calm, 
but feeling love very near. To assure my will of 
detachment and purity, I rose to pray, and prayed 
with all my heart. 


* 
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And then I understood and lived that God is not 
only goodness and truth, but love. 

What richness! What mystery! And how not 
swoon when one thinks with all one’s reason: “I 
believed in God, I loved Jesus; I felt them in 
Unity as sovereign Lord, Creator of the World, in- 
finite Perfection. I called to myself the light and 
the truth of this center of life, and behold, the 
Lord comes and takes you, and makes the chaste 
and purified soul understand that He is its Spouse 
and Lover.” O Father, what incomprehensible 
folly! Who could believe it, unless they had been 
possessed, humbled, ravished by it? 

When I am afraid of this love, I try to remember 
that it is holiness, the virtue of God. 

What can I do in return for Him? Everything 
He wills, and as He wills. 

At Mass, in offering myself with Jesus to the 
Father, for the good and the salvation of all, I 
felt this union as a reality. 

When I speak to others, the sound of my own 
voice surprises me. And during these blessed days, 
to feel God does not seem to me the miracle, but 
rather that, full of His presence, I can still see 
the things of earth. Thank God! Thank God! 

It is well that a strict duty obliges me to go this 
evening to the meeting of the Guild. When I am 
alone, I shall close my eyes, I shall wait, I shall 
love. 

18th, five o’clock in the morning.—After an ardent 
prayer on my knees, a fervent thanksgiving, I can 
write down in this hour of calm, serene intoxica- 
tion, the joy of my being. Waking as yesterday, 
my soul called to its Master, its Spouse. And He 
came. 

There are no words to express this joy, this 
heavenly love, this intimacy. What words, what 
questions, rise from the heart! One feels that they 
are heard; it is there, within you. Oh, it was no 
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longer torment, grief of love, but joy, wonderful 
happiness. I said, “I will doubt no longer; I know, 
I believe, it is He.” His Love is delight, but 
purity, holiness; His virtue flows through me. And 
my joy cast me on my knees to bless the Father 
and the Blessed Virgin. 

What can I do after this? All that He wills, 
all that He wills. 

And after such graces, it would not be just if 
He did not ask much. Either I shall still be His 
beloved, His spouse, and shall give myself wholly 
up to Him, or He will cast me off from His love— 
such love! 

After a short sleep, from midnight till four o’clock, 
my body feels no fatigue. My whole being remains 
full of a calm and grateful happiness; I feel my 
infinite wretchedness, I feel still more my infinite 
wealth in Him. 

Blessed be God! I have no words but these on 
my lips. And now I am going to nourish my life 
with His pure Body, and I am too, too happy, and 
I write only to pray, to remember, for always. 

After eight o’clock—My heart is full of joy, of 
sweetness. At last I have been able to shed tears 
of gratitude! And I feel that my heart is as pure 
as my love, for I forgot my own joy in praying for 
all, offering the joy that may come to me tomorrow, 
that other souls may be visited. 

O Love stronger than death, for death is nothing 
before it! O Love that alone knows no jealousy! 
So great, so infinite, that one feels it is meant for 
all! O Love sweeter than honey! I understand 
that! O Well-beloved, laid on my heart like a 
bundle of myrrh! I understand that, too! I do not 
see, but I understand it: a perfume, a flame that 
pours sanctity and faith sweetly and strongly into 


you. 
O Love, thou art the love, the charity, that re- 
mainest after all things! 
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I love the Church, which knows and guards, which 
gives and reveals, the mystery of Jesus. I love 
before the altar my friends, the friends of my 
Spouse, who will leap with joy for me. 

I am not sleepy nor hungry. Writing thus, with 
one’s soul in a state of prayer, is itself prayer. 

Nevertheless I am without trouble, without lan- 
guor today. My will is firmly set to forget no 
smallest duty. My soul could not commit the 
slightest fault, it seems to me, without a sense of 
adultery. It is this which reassures me. 

In love, love, I have found the absolute Good. 


+ + & 


Only occasionally did some fears throw the light- 
est of clouds over this atmosphere of serenity. 
Suffering, which had severely prepared Madeleine 
for her conversion and which will return yet more 
severe to prepare her for death, was for the most 
part spared her during her contemplative life. But 
although her happiness was so firmly fixed in sub- 
mission to God that nothing could really disturb her, 
yet she was not entirely exempt from the obscurities, 
anguishes and other trials of the spiritual life. 


How far away the temptations of yesterday seem! 
What bad hours I used to have at the Guild-meet- 
ings! It is true that in the end I gained repose 
through courageous resolutions and a great humility. 
And then Love returned, sweeping all before it, and 
all my wretched being is full of God. In this 
moment of vision, of happiness, of holiness, J be- 
lieve, I believe with all my heart, with all my rea- 
son, with all my intellect, with all the critical faculty 
of my old spirit, with all my purified being. 

Yes, all that has been revealed to me, all that 
I have known and tasted, all this is more real than 
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the sun, than the earth, than myself who thinks, 
who loves, who writes these words. 

I believe, I am happy. Blessed be God, and may 
He make of me a word to spread His Joy. 

Oh, blessed, blessed be God! 

And now, with my adorable love, I must live, 
talk, keep occupied. I want to. May His grace be 
with me. 

Afternoon.—Alleluia! Alleluia! Always with my 
dear love, without dread or fear, leaving it at once 
for the least duty. I want to obey, obey. It is 
He who has given me the joy, the repose of being 
forgotten by those who should come and get me 
for lunch. And then, once ready, I could wait, 
spending my time in prayer and in loving. Nothing 
prevented me this time. What a miracle! Before, 
I wanted to leave everything for love of Him; now, 
this love is so completely identified with myself 
that I have to leave it constantly for everything 
else. Now Jesus lives in me, not in His plenitude. 
This means suffering? Very well, let it come—l 
bless it in advance. 

19th, nine am—My hand trembles, my heart 
beats with a continued possession, which has not 
ceased, I may say, since ten o’clock last night. . .. 

My body seemed to me like a sanctuary lamp, 
like a vase where perfume is burned, where fire is 
kept. It seemed to me to be attached, bound, to a 
cross. I thought: “My suffering is to be this con- 
suming love; I am crucified through love.” I asked 
grace now and then to rest for a moment and sleep 
in this love, but my closed eyes opened again at 
once under the flame which mounted, making my 
heart beat. . . . I remembered my prayers to the 
Father: “Take me, according to Thy holy Will for 
the most distant, the most unknown good; put my 
love to service.” Another time, when receiving Holy 
Communion: “O Christ, only virgins are Thy 
spouses, Thy loved ones; make of me a sinner, a 
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servant, Thy slave of love.” And that is what I 
am. ...Ï only groan and complain, and yet I 
love more than ever. To allay this hunger, this 
thirst, I have put my little crucifix on my breast, 
my heart beats under its weight. What pain to 
open my eyes, to have to look at the world! 

Going to Mass, the daylight surprised me, and 
the voices. I thought: “There are two worlds Pr A 
come from the supernatural.” At the altar, how 
hard it was to adapt myself; I could not say “Here 
I am, near to Thee, O Lord!” when He was burn- 
ing me with a continued possession. How it mounts 
still! My God, what a day! Let me utter the 
saving prayer: “Have mercy on me, O my God, who 
am only a poor sinner!” 

Noon.—When I have to say the slightest word the 
effort nearly kills me....How I need help! 
Where is my spousal happiness of yesterday? 
Heavenly Father, enlighten me, sustain me, have 
pity on me,—give me courage. 


Her prayer will be heard. The divine union will 
grow no less, rather will it attain to new strength; 
but far from disturbing the exercise of her faculties, 
it will only harmonize them with one another and 
with the outside world. She will be able to resume 
her ordinary life without too much pain. Her soul, 
which already knows the power of the Lord, will 
learn how gentle He can be. 


Evening.—My heart full of tenderness, but my 
body obedient and surrendered, I give thanks to 
God. I have decided at least to abandon myself 
to prayer, not to read all that flatters my passion, 
to deprive myself of everything attractive. 

It seems to me that this is my duty, while await- 
ing the counsel which I shall seek as soon as pos- 
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sible. . . . My God, have pity on me, I pray Thee 
like a child. 

Half-past midnight—And I rise for prayer, to 
give thanks as a spouse. And I thought: “Why is 
it that men do not know the secret of life? And 
those who know and possess it, why do they not 
make it loved and sought after?” What a mystery, 
that such a force should be so little known! It is 
not possible, Lord, that such a revelation should be 
merely for the joy of Thy poor creature; she is 
nothing, and therefore, if Thou hast regarded her 
lowliness, it is because Thou hast marked her for 
something. . . . My soul is beside itself with won- 
der, rapture and love. I think of the fire that 
Jesus brought on the earth, of the fire that He 
wished to see kindled; and men forget it, they 
carry it within them without knowing it, they do 
not love it. Is it the purity of this fire, of this 
flame, which is stirring within me? But my thought 
is above me, above my love, full of God. Tonight, 
in this ardent and serene faith, I smile at doubts 
and fears. Father, tomorrow help me to live when 
I have to act and speak. 

20th, one o’clock—He has helped me—Blessed be 
His holy Name! I am happy, full of love, and, I 
feel, of wisdom, serenity and power. I can even 
forget my joy, and I obey in all things, and still 
it is this joy which rules and commands me, which 
has put into my heart this morning an affection, an 
indulgence, a new tenderness which nothing can 
destroy for all created things. I knew this morn- 
ing that I could live among others with my dear 
secret, that it is the life of my life, and that through 
it I have been able to do everything better. It 
is quite impossible that the magnificant joy of a 
spouse should not lead to the cheerful performance 
of duties. When my love overwhelms me, that will 
be because I shall be to blame for loving it for 
itself. There is the evil. I must be ready to quit 
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my ecstasy for the slightest obedience. I was will- 
ing to, this morning, and God has blessed me, and 
“T am in abundance!” 

How beautiful it is, and how true! Everything is 
more beautiful, more true, than has ever been writ- 
ten or said. Because I did not yield to my desire 
to write down all this happiness immediately, be- 
cause I went at once about my duties, it came again, 
at St. Ouen,* before the tabernacle. 

O merciful power of God, who in the bending of 
a knee can give to Thy creature such a marvelous 
joy of love! My heart sings, seized today with an 
even intenser love, and I am free, I am espoused. 

Tonight, tomorrow, let me be a slave, if He wills, 
attached to His cross. 

Today’s Mass, Sapientiam sanctorum, says in the 
offertory: ‘The saints shall rejoice in glory; they 
shall be joyful in their beds” (Ps. xlix.5). I had 
read it a hundred times; today I understand. Make 
me holy, Lord! When Christ lives in you, His words 
have a strange power. I thought I heard Him in 
the beatitudes of St. Luke. 

Lord, Lord, grant that I may make Thee known 
and loved, increase my love. 

% + * 


On Friday the 21st, six days after her first revela- 
tion, she notes important counsels received from her 
director. He reassured her by telling her that it 
is indeed God who is acting within her; but he added 
that she must seek only God, repulse everything 
which is not of Him. She should, further, tell or 
read everything to him who has the charge of her 
soul, and obey him absolutely. As a first act of sub- 
mission, he counseled her to pass her nights in calm, 
and to say to herself, when the calls came, “T will 
go to sleep, I will go to sleep.” 

* Where she had been to visit the sick poor. 
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Beginning that very night she conformed with 
docility to his orders; but the resultant exterior calm 
only gave place to more and more lofty manifesta- 
tions: 


Saturday morning.—The words of obedience ar- 
rested the joy each time, last night. My heart was 
happy, free and fervent; I understood that He was 
content in the profound silence of His utterances, 
that I must contend even against Him and vanquish 
Him, as Jacob overcame the Angel to be called 
Israel, and that then I should know still more beau- 
tii things: | 

Tonight I understood better, I was blissfully 
happy and confident, and I prayed and slept. How- 
ever, since I must tell everything, three times, with 
a suddenness quite unforeseeable, quite impossible 
to stop by any act of the will, I felt myself seized 
with a new power, and I thought of lightning 
piercing the clouds. . . . O Life of God, what rich- 
ness, what unity! what infinity! I saw the thunder- 
bolt, the rain, the hail fall upon the earth like the 
consolations of the Lord, and my heart can sing the 
song of Daniel. 

It is all right to write this for Père : I have 
his authorization. But I must never reread it. 

This morning I felt as if I were hearing Mass 
for the first time. What union in offering oneself 
to God! What martyrdom could frighten one then? 
I carry in my soul the Great Life; I feel it beating 
in my heart. It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me: and this marvel is true, more true 
than anything. What can be done, O Father, to 
make men believe it? 


After this note she copies a few texts which cor- 
respond to the state of her soul. And first, these 
lines of the Abbé Lesêtre on the supernatural life: 
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This divine life communicates itself to human 
creatures, who keep their own personality distinct 
from God, but thus approach Him in such a manner 
as the reason would never have dared to hope, and 
which fulfills all man’s desires and marvelously ex- 
ceeds them. St. Thomas says: “It is in the nature 
of the Sovereign Good to communicate Itself to the 
creature in à sovereign manner.” 


Then these words of St. Paul: 


If then any be in Christ, he is a new creature; 
the old things are passed away. Behold, all things 
are made new (II Cor. v. 17). 


And this, from the Imitation: 


Let me sing the song of love, let me follow Thee, 
O my Beloved, even to the summits of Thy Glory; 
let all the powers of my soul exhaust themselves 
in praising Thee, and may they fail from joy and 
love. That which thou dost not understand in the 
reading, thou shalt comprehend in the day of my 
visit. 


After which she adds: “I comprehend.—Books 
are opened.” 

It is a sign of her rapid progress that already she 
was entering into that supreme devotion in which 
every mystical life culminates, the devotion to the 
Most Holy Trinity; she falls in adoration, almost in 
ecstasy, before the true God, One without being 
alone, and Three without being divided; the God of 
faith, not of philosophers; the God of Life, of Light, 
and of Love, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Sunday, 5 a.m.—In the name of the Father, and 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. I have just 
understood that. 
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I said, “I will go to sleep,” . . . but twice while 
asleep, and twice while awake, the fire, the love of 
heaven came to me. My shivering body, exalted, 
no longer existed, no longer counted. I no longer 
dared to speak words of love, I no longer thought of 
anything but that I was loved, that Jesus in my 
soul, Jesus the well-beloved of the Father, received 
the Father’s love, that fiery Love which is the Holy 
Spirit. My poor being knew this splendor, and 
rejoiced. I cried, “Father!” and I said: “In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” O Blessed Trinity! 


* + # 


The entries continue, always made as soon as 
possible after the events which they record. 


September 24, Monday.—How I bless God! How 
happy I am! What prayer at Mass! What joy in 
union! What pure love in my heart! How it was 
reassured, in its tender fear of displeasing! What 
consolation after the sadness of last night! 

Same day, noon.—I laid down my pen this morn- 
ing, feeling that I was too far from its inspiration 
to speak of the dear secret without admixture of 
self. As a means of protection, I have decided 
that if I write it shall be, day or night, in the 
moments while my being is still rapt, when my 
pen runs on without my thinking of it, when it is 
simply my conscience, my judgment, enlightened 
and guided by something which is not of this earth. 

No great or deep comprehension last night. 1 
thought only of Him. Never had He been so alone 
with me. It is too, too beautiful; I cannot believe 
in it, and my reason and intellect are constantly 
standing outside of my joy in wonder and amaze- 
ment. I wish that all the world knew, and yet at 
the same time I know it is a secret that must be 
kept.se.). 
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Why is it that the truth of the world, the love 
of God, is not known? Must it be hidden, Lord? 
If it is wrong to write it down, to want to sing 
it, O Thou who canst do all things, cut off my hand; 
or, if that is too much for Thy mercy, make me 
understand, make me know, make me obey. 

May my heart give thanks without end! In this 
abundance of grace, I no longer dare to think that 
I can be weak and sad; and yet I was, yesterday. 
Virgin Mary, O Blessed Mary, protect me in the 
days of misery! 

Monday, seven o’clock.—I thought all the after- 
noon, “My life is a marvel, a miracle, a joy with- 
out end.” Amid all my obligations which I fulfilled 
with zeal and love, I talked always with Him, ask- 
ing His pardon or His permission. My days are 
never the same; my joys are always new. Today 
was revealed to me absolute intimacy with Jesus: 
our lives mingled, combined, and yet deliciously dis- 
tinct. . . . How beautiful and grand everything is! 
How wise the Church is, she alone! She possesses 
the Truth. The world is full of the blind and the 
proud. I said all these words without understand- 
ing, and now I know, I see. . . . 

Half past six—My life of love is so strangely 
beautiful that I should like to tell it all. Besides, 
He wishes it. I was working, thinking of Him, re- 
plying in my heart to the message of the Beloved, 
saying: ‘No, I am not loved more than others. 
He loves us all; it is we who do not seek Him, who 
do not love Him.” And then I knew that He truly 
loves me. 

On my knees, groaning with shame and gratitude, 
remembering my impurities, my errors, my pride, 
my blasphemies, I prayed, I prayed that many might 
be happy, and especially mine, and those whom He 
has given me. 

Wednesday, 26th, and Thursday, 27th.—Paul left 
me. Two days of full liberty of heart and spirit. 
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My joy profound, my love nourishing my tender- 
ness, making it more considerate. I have enjoyed 
my happiness with serenity; it was in me as a 
power, or will, to give myself better. 

I have noted nothing. I could no longer do so 
except by searching my memory and fixing my 
recollections, and I don’t want to; they must flow. 
I can write, however, that Jesus lives in me, that a 
tender summons often makes His heart beat in mine, 
that before these last two days I had not known 
what spiritual communion was, and that last night 
I was awakened by a sweetness so new that in my 
wonder I had to get up and offer prayers of love 
and of gratitude. 

Friday, 28th.—A night without joy, the first since 
the blessed day. A sort of sadness, of immense 
desire, made my love increase, it seemed. I say 
constantly, “Let my marvelous happiness be veiled, 
withdrawn, let it be given to others, I pray the 
Father; but may I keep the joy, the pure joy of 
loving, of believing, of knowing better. I should 
be willing to lose everything else, if my desire and 
will to love could and would increase.” 

Saturday, 29th:—-Gently awakened in the middle 
of the night, I felt that I was in the love of God 
and awaiting yet further knowledge. I desired it, I 
did not carry out the thought I had of rising to 
pray; I went to sleep again, it almost seemed as if 
I had dreamed. 

This morning at Mass, no sensible joy. What a 
surprise at first! What an impossibility, since He 
is there, and I feel Him. I prayed humbly, purely, 
surrendering His joy to love Him better. 

It was while praying to the Father that I re- 
ceived Jesus, that I have known His love. Now I 
shall pray to Jesus that He will give me the Father 
yet more. My love grows, and with it my desire 
to know, to understand, in order to love better. 

Sunday, 30th.—O Christ, hast Thou not said that 
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whoso quitteth love to seek God shall receive love 
an hundredfold, and what love! O Christ, O Father, 
O Holy Trinity. 

In what an unknown marvel we live! 

Pray without words! Wait! 


A little troubled, at times, by the intensity of her 
love, she reassured herself by thinking again of the 
words of St. Paul: 


If then any be in Christ, he is a new creature; 
the old things are passed away. Behold, all things 
are made new (II Cor. v. 17). ‘That Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts; that being rooted 
and founded in love, you may be able to compre- 
hend, with all the saints, what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge; that you 
may be filled with all the fullness of God. Now to 
Him who is able to do all things more abundantly 
than we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, to Him be glory... . (Ephes. ii. 
17-19). 


+ + + 


What He worked in her by His power, during the 
next month, is recorded in frequent notes, of which 
we shall cite the greater part: 


Monday, October 1.—Oh, my beautiful life, my 
beautiful love! I am in God, I rest in Him. For a 
long moment my body exteriorly no longer counted, 
while interiorly it was filled with an immense life. 
I received it on my knees, in fervent prayer... . 
It seemed as if God drew me still more strongly 
to Him. My sins, my stains troubled me. I asked 
only one thing, to be delivered from myself; and 
with my growing desire, I believed that I was quit- 
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ting myself and going to God. I dwelt in love, 
but I dared say nothing, full of respect. I called 
on the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, asking 
the Holy Spirit to inflame my heart with pure love, 
with holy desire. 

I was about to write, when an invincible desire 
to pray, to wait, cast me on my knees, and the grace 
of God descended on me. All my being prayed 
unceasingly. 

Last night, woke at four o’clock, without reason. 
Rose, in obedience to Pére ’s directions. My 
body found it hard, but my will was so wholly sur- 
rendered to God that I was happy in my prayer of 
obedience. At Mass, the union and the fervor were 
new. God is infinite in His joy, in His love. 

Tuesday, 2nd.—Because my wonderful life seems 
to be becoming natural, I have less need of writing, 
and today I believe I am doing it only for Pére 
I slept till four o’clock. From four till six, 
awake, reposing in love, I know no other name. . 

I had an ardent desire to know—to know rather 
than to feel. However, I repeated several times 
Père ’s ejaculation, and I repeat it again: “May 
the Holy Trinity possess me wholly in His love!” 

My prayers, which were fervent at first, ended 
without words. My hands felt cold, I was no longer 
conscious of my body. My whole being waited. 
It seemed to me that my interior prayer was so 
distinct that with a little effort I could hear it. 
I felt myself ready to obey—to rise when necessary. 

Noon.—In reading St. Francis, “Love has put me 
in the furnace, it has put me in a furnace of love. 
I am dying of sweetness,” the shafts fell so thickly 
that I was in agony from them. Passed away, not 
from the veritable death, but from excess of joy. 
Now my heart has become capable of the consola- 
tions of Christ. 

My God! All day I have borne about with me 
this thought: “Why have I, with my life so poor 
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and ordinary, been in the furnace of love?” Surely 
it is for some future purpose, near or distant, it 
cannot be only for my personal joy and as a re- 
ward of my desire, my will, for Love. I wait in 
peace. 

Wednesday, 3rd—A long night of rest, broken 
by two brief awakenings in God. Either I came 
from Him or I dreamed of Him intensely; and I 
had the impression of leaving Him and awaiting 
something extraordinary, near at hand. My heart 
was full of immense desire and hope. Out of 
obedience I said: “I will go to sleep’—and I 
slept. 

This evening, if I did not feel within me the 
taste, the desire, even—I dare to say—the power for 
sanctity, I should not believe the sweet and inti- 
mate marvels of my day, spent alone, broken only 
by a long letter to Paul, and a few duties, some 
knitting, all done with prayer and love. Several 
times this afternoon I left everything, even, it 
seemed, myself; I closed my eyes, I called to the 
Holy Spirit, the Word; I asked for the divine life, 
and it flooded my being. I did not know whom I 
loved; I dared not love, too attentive to that Life, 
and I asked pardon, because perhaps it was wrong 
so to call the Life to oneself, the Life of Life. 
And then reassured, I thought that it was not wrong, 
that this life is in all of us, as well as in me, and 
that my appeal was only a profound recollection 
of my being which permitted me to feel it within 
me. A new sense was given me, the sense of the 
divine, which is developed in prayer, silence, love; 
it is through this that one knows its richness. 
Appeased by this equality of mercy, I no longer 
called, I listened and I gave my soul... . A few 
words in the heart of blessing, of promise, of offer- 
ing—the offering of oneself for all sorrows! The 
giving oneself is calling God. 

How I should like to read these pages over! 
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As we have seen, it was by the order of her director 
that she refrained from reading them over and cor- 
recting them. Perhaps they would have gained here 
and there in precision; but they would have lost in 
documentary value, and it is fortunate that they 
neve come to us in their absolutely spontaneous 

orm. 


Thursday morning; Feast of St. Francis of Assisi. 
—I have no time to write; but I want to bless God, 
to bless God, for His terrible love, for His sweet 
love. O Father, how I love Jesus, whom Thou hast 
given me, and how my love is increasing! All 
knowledge, all power is in love. 

I am going, my body is no longer my own. 


By this final expression she meant to say, it would 
seem, that she was not free to refuse to give her- 
self to the material occupations of the day which 
was beginning. But in the note which follows, we 
see that she experienced also the loss of control, 
in a higher sense, of her body and of her bodily ac- 
tivity; good judges have seen in it the signs of the 
Ecstatic Union, in the sudden and almost violent 
form known as ravishment. 


Noon.—I am far from my awakening in the 
night, when, awaiting in fear and self-surrender 
some great event, I said to God: “Be it done unto 
me according to Thy Will.” I was seized with such 
power that my body was raised up and cast down, 
and I cried out, frightened by such joy. Not merely 
from obedience, I got up to groan, to pray for all. 
Another similar lingering and terrible impression 
made me think of a sacred love, not for wretched 
me, and I thought again of the love of the Father 
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for the Son, of the Life of the Holy Trinity, and I 
was full of respect, and fear, and confidence. 


* + % 


We shall now witness an alternation of sufferings 
and joy, of light and darkness, such as are usually 
traversed, without loss of fundamental peace, by 
such souls as have reached these exalted spheres. 
For Madeleine, however, the consolations continued 
far to surpass the trials: 


After the great night, the sweet and ever new 
joys of the Mass, so tender and pure this morn- 
ing, that I felt I was loving Jesus for the first 
time. Yes, He is meek and humble, His love is not 
terrifying. It is not fire, it is life, that fills one’s 
being. I know not how, after Communion, without 
seeing or touching Him, I enjoyed a conversation 
with Him of a sweetness, a tenderness, a chaste love, 
hitherto unknown. Like those who keep His word, 
I was His mother, His sister and His brother. Ah, 
how He was within me while I was at the Guild- 
meeting! * All my kind words to others were those 
of His Love. But what astonishment in this double 
life, when the interior one is so intense! 

Friday, 5th.—I long to praise God, to bless Him, 
to weep from emotion and gratitude in the arms of 
the Virgin Mother for joy in Jesus, Jesus so gentle, 
so obedient to my desire, to my love. I have no 
words to tell the depth, the intensity, of this union 
of love before the altar, and in purity, purity. But 
it is so beautiful and sweet, and so much increases 
my joy, the joy of loving, that I asked God if so 
much Joy were according to His Will. 


*This refers to the Oeuvre du Vestiaire, where she worked for 
the poor. 
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And in peace, I understand that this unique hap- 
piness, this union of Jesus with His creature, in the 
delights of heaven and earth, was His intended and 
desired work; the life which renders us holy, the 
life which makes us run to meet death, which de- 
mands suffering. 

Blessed be His Holy Name! The truth is too 
beautiful and people do not know it, they do not 
want to know it! The light shineth in darkness 
and the darkness does not comprehend it. I left 
Him, to read, standing, the great Gospel. But He 
waited for me, and out of happiness I threw myself 
into the arms of the Blessed Virgin to bless her, 
who gave Him to me. 

Monday, 8th.—I thought it was all over. Yester- 
day I felt my being free, and my soul was sad in 
spite of its fervor. I prayed, full of these thoughts 
of abandonment and renunciation of the dear joys 
of present love, and sought to attach myself to pure 
faith. In response to my prayer I felt interiorly, 
not fire nor joy, but an impression of drying up. 
Can it be the beginning of what the Church calls 
“dryness”? It seems like a lack of life, like an 
interior desert. 

Rose at three o’clock, out of obedience, not from 
choice. First prayer of the will, and then a new 
joy. ... It seemed to me that my body would no 
longer tremble, that it is the beginning of some- 
thing different, and in my soul was the presenti- 
ment of sufferings near at hand, accepted with all 
my will provided that I love yet more and that God 
keeps me. 

Tuesday, 9th.—My soul is overflowing with joy, 
love and faith. I lack the words to tell its sweet- 
ness, its peace, its strength. Oh, yes, I am seized 
and seized again to the very bottom of my soul, 
far from my body, though that too is as if purified 
through joy. While offering myself to the Father 
before the altar, saying “Jesus wants me, I am His,” 
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I had an impression as of a love not of this world, 
and I felt something like remorse; doubtless I had 
better write no more. 

Friday, 12th—I don’t want to write any more 
except, on my knees, unknown impressions. Yester- 
day a long, fervent day, my heart full of love and 
prayer, and also of determination not to abandon 
myself to any joy. The Life was in me, as master- 
ful as I had expected. And I knew, last night, 
that God took the soul during the sleep of the 
body, a light sleep constantly broken and giving 
me full consciousness of a light in my being. With- 
out seeing anything, I felt that I was in the light, 
and in an infinite will of love. This inexpressible 
state left my intellect very active; it judged and 
understood that my being was in God. My body 
seemed to me cold, completely inert. I thought it 
was as when it loses itself in prayer. No doubt my 
soul prayed and contemplated, even in my sleep. 
I knew this certainly, and I loved. 

Sunday, October 14.—It will be a month to- 
morrow that I have known the marvelous love, and 
that I have given thanks unceasingly, and that the 
world is changed. . . . Nothing new in my wonder- 
ful life, for my reason does not cease to marvel. 
Last night tranquil, without this light sleep from 
which I wake with my body cold, but my soul in 
the light (I have only to close my eyes to see it 
again) ; my being without real sensible joy, the joy 
that frightens me, I mean, but in such a happy union 
of assured love, of presence, that my heart loves 
more than ever. 

Dining alone at my table just now, I abandoned 
everything the better to taste on my knees the 
precious presence of the Life. It was in my soul; 
it raised my being; it mounted and pulsed in my 


‘ “T sleep, and my heart watcheth,” says the Spouse in Canticles 
Vid. 
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heart. I spoke to it; it replied to my desire. I 
felt that I can never lose it except through my own 
fault, for it is there, forever. O my Christ, Christ 
of the Father! Christ of all! How I loved all His 
creatures in Him, today! What desire of love! 

Thursday, 18th—Three days of fear, of desire, 
of love. Last evening when I went to bed, I blessed 
the Virgin, I thanked her, I was happy, I knew 
that He would come. And the fire, the fire of His 
love, remained for a long time in me, burning me 
without pain. 

How I loved! How I loved! 

And this morning I loved yet more. That is my 
only prayer, that I may love more, in order the 
better to render thanks, the better to bless, the better 
to love yet more. 

Saturday, 20th.—It does not seem to me that in 
this state of love I could even be tempted to pride, 
I so touch the bottom of humility and feel my own 
nothingness. My sin is to want the dear presence 
too much, to desire it incessantly. I was afraid this 
morning, I asked pardon and promised to seek only 
the will of God, even, and especially, when the de- 
sire was strongest. 

The very thought of my love made me weaken for 
a moment. I felt my heart beat as I approached the 
tabernacle. | 

In my prayers, I feel all my being lost in the mere 
thought of God: my head is veiled, my lips are 
without words, but my spirit has a power of images 
which renders as it were visible things which I do 
not see. By emotion, sentiment, imaginary vision, I 
Se Christ on the Way of the Cross, I was 
there. 


LS + + 


We shall return later to this “power of images,” 
apropos of a more precise and persistent vision. 
But first let us finish the notes with which her 
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Journal ends, and which become more and more 
brief: 


Tuesday, October 30.—I no longer write, I do not 
want to any more. If I believed St. John of the 
Cross and my own impressions at certain times, I 
should know that I lived united to God, living His 
life, feeling His power in me, sometimes by a gentle 
movement, often by fire, this life giving itself to 
me of its own accord, or summoned by a few mo- 
ments of recollection, or the simple words of the 
Beloved. 

The long visits, the joys, the swoonings of love, 
have come in the morning. Alone in my office, 
sitting reading my daily chapter of the Gospels, I 
cannot describe what I have felt. It seemed as 
though each word of Jesus’s were spoken by Him- 
self, and I entered into Him, all my being lost in His 
joy, His light. “Abide in My Love.” And I was 
in His love, inundated by His pure love, lost in 
Him. All this bliss without fear. And then I felt 
again the delights of interior ecstasy, of desire and 
of joy. 

November 1.—Today, Feast of All Saints. After 
having thought of them and prayed to them in a 
profound union with God, while my being quivered 
with life, my spirit was as if plunged in light for a 
moment, a flash of glory. I say glory, because just 
at that moment I thought, “the glory, the joy of 
the saints.” And the Life was in me, so abundantly, 
so fully, that I felt as if I were giving thanks for 
the first time, calling on Him and feeling humility, 
believing my heart to be marked by the beating of 
His heart, all for the first time. 

Glory to God in His saints! May my beautiful 
life of this day be offered. 

Saturday, November 3.—My life is hid with 
Christ in God! I have only to close my eyes to 
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know the sweetest union, to feel the life pulsing 
within my soul. Sometimes it calls me; my heart 
almost fails me, and withdrawing from exterior 
things, I am invaded by love, I lose myself in Him, 
and in so many nuances that sometimes I do not 
know who it is that I love, and then it is the Lord, 
the Brother, the Spouse. 

In the midst of these delights, I am suffering to- 
day from an insatiable desire, a languor, a detach- 
ment from all things. I am living an immense pas- 
sion which consumes my heart. 

Can one be rapt by God in sleep? Several times 
last night, at each awakening, I found myself in an 
ardent state of prayer, the fire burning gently with- 
in me, the Life pulsing to the very extremity of my 
being, and all my soul abandoned to the will of love 
which mastered it. 

Again I tried to close my eyes and wait. 

It is with an effort that I go about my little 


duties. 
# + *# 


CHAPTER XI 
FINAL SUMMITS 


Here the Journal, strictly so-called, stops. Made- 
leine, as will have been noticed from the last entries, 
felt herself less and less drawn to speak of what was 
passing within her; the loftier her sentiments be- 
came, the more difficult became the expression of 
them, and in proportion as her life gained in depth, 
it tended to remain, as St. Paul says, “hid with 
Christ in God.” What little she is still to write will 
be, she says, “no longer for herself, for the bene- 
fits of God are too great ever to be effaced from her 
memory ; but for those dear to her, for those children 
who may read it after her death and be touched by 
it.” For their benefit, and “to help them to prove 
themselves more generous than she,” she determined 
even to draw from the Notes of the preceding years 
whatever would render more comprehensible her re- 
ligious evolution, and set out more vividly, on the 
one hand, “her long blindness and the pride of her 
poor reason,” and on the other, “the mercy and 
power of God.” 

At the head of these Extracts she recalls with 
emotion the beginnings of what she never speaks of 
otherwise than as her “New Life”: 


Once more [she says] my life was changed. Cer- 
tainly that was happening every day; but at last a 
moment had come when the miracle, the marvel, 
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were imposed, when the Truth was magnificently 
revealed to me, when [ recognized, in Pentecostal 
fire, that the Trinity is truer than anything else; 
that the virginal conception of Mary was nothing 
for the power of God; that the Church is great, holy, 
and possessed of the Truth; that Christ, the blessed 
Saviour, is the great secret of Life; that He is Love; 
that everything will pass away except His words. 
Oh, the mystery of Jesus, the mystery of Jesus! 
For the last ten weeks I have lived in God; it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me. 


A changed life—a “new life’—if these expres- 
sions are not mere metaphors, it should be possible 
to trace in some detail the realities which they seek 
to translate. 

And indeed, with the great date of September 15, 
1917, Madeleine entered into a wholly transformed 
state of existence, and the clear and enduring idea 
she has of it offers none of the vague and passing 
characteristics of an illusion. She is no longer (to 
employ the exact terminology of theologians) in or- 
dinary prayer, but in its higher forms of quietude 
and simplicity; she has arrived at truly mystical 
prayer. She is no longer in that form of contempla- 
tion, good so far as it goes, in which our will, aided 
by grace, can acquire; she has been raised all at 
once to what is well named infused contemplation, 
that of which God alone, independent of our poor 
efforts, can expand within us the amazing benefits. 
Up to now, we may say, she had gained her spiritual 
bread by generous effort; now it is given her (and 
how much more nourishing and delicious!) in return 
for a happy and complete acquiescence in the divine 
action. Heretofore she has sought after God; now 
she has found Him. Heretofore she has thought of 
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Him; now she feels Him and sees Him. He is no 
longer content to convince her of His presence, He 
gives her the direct intuition of it, an experimental 
sensation of it comparable to that which one receives 
from material objects through the senses of sight 
and touch. 

For one who reaches this state, it seems as if 
a little of heaven had already begun on earth; and 
this is not astonishing, since the present life of grace, 
being essentially of the same order as the future life 
of glory, ought to produce, in proportion as it grows 
and becomes conscious, effects more and more like 
that which makes the essence of celestial happiness: 
the vision of God and total union with Him. In the 
state of grace as in glory, God is not only near us, 
God is not only in us; God is ours, as we are God’s.? 

But when the marvels of such a relationship are 
fully revealed to the consciousness, is it possible to 
speak of them? How describe in human language 
these realities, too concrete to be expressed in ab- 
stractions, too spiritual to admit of imagery, too far 
above nature to endure the use of analogies? No 
one can understand them who has not experienced 
them to a certain degree. And yet they are imposed 
on our knowledge by the concordant testimony of 
those who have lived them, and who at bottom, de- 
spite vast differences of time, of manners and of 
characters, have all spoken of them in the same 
terms. They are proved with not less certitude than 


*In the margin of a book where the author is discussing the 
five spiritual senses, she wrote this note: “Yes, I saw that, but 
now I know only vision and touch. On this last point alone 
much could be said.” 

*“Grace and glory are essentially of the same order; the 
second is but the normal development of the first.” (Cardinal 
Mercier, La Vie Intérieure, p. 388. Paris, Beauchesne, 1919.) 
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physical realities were proved long before the prog- 
ress of science. However imperfect the language 
that was used to describe thunder, they had thunder, 
and knew it; whatever approximate terms the 
favored few use to describe the mystic life to us, 
they live it, it exists, and we know it from them. 

We may say more; the complete account which 
some of them have given of their experiences has 
made possible a methodical study of them, and mys- 
ticism has become the subject of science, the high- 
est subject of the highest of sciences, the crown of 
theology. Clearly we cannot attempt here even a 
compendium of it; and yet perhaps briefly to recall 
its ordinary classifications may help us better to un- 
derstand Madeleine’s testimony to her own ex- 
periences. Further, since we are here concerned 
with vital and therefore complex phenomena, we 
must not attempt to dissect them nor to arrange 
them in rigid and unchangeable groups. God has 
not given the same nature to all His elect, and 
similarly His grace does not always act in a uniform 
manner. 

+ x % 


This reservation made, the theologians, or most of 
them, admit four principal degrees of mystical 
prayer: quietude, full union, ecstasy, and finally 
spiritual marriage or transforming union. Beyond 
this last degree there remains only the perfect union 
of heaven in the full Beatific Vision. 

Quietude is an advanced but incomplete state of 
union, in which the soul still loses, more or less fre- 
quently, the thought of God, and in which the effect 
of grace, though already very strong, is not yet 
so strong as to render impossible all distractions. 
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From the manner in which Madeleine found herself 
absorbed by her sudden revelation of love and light, 
it would seem that she hardly stopped at all at this 
first stage. On this point, consequently, we do not 
insist. 

In full union, on the contrary, the divine action is 
so powerful that the soul is wholly occupied with it 
and no outside thought can turn one from it; the 
senses, however, remain free and retain their relation 
to the exterior world. According to her written and 
oral confidences, Madeleine reached this stage almost 
at the beginning of her unitive life. All her existence 
seemed to become one prolonged act of love; and if 
effort was needed, it was much less to remain in 
touch with God than to return to the relationships 
and duties of ordinary life. She did not achieve 
this without difficulty at first; and even when as 
time went on she became rehabituated to what she 
called her “little duties,” it was not the perceptible 
world that counted in her eyes, but the invisible 
Reality, God in Himself and God in all things. 
Her regard fixed constantly on this Reality, she 
filled her intellect and her heart with it, not once 
for all and to saturation, but with a capacity and 
a thirst that grew as they were satisfied, receiving 
always more grace and adhering always more closely 
to the divine essence; loving God more in propor- 
tion as she knew Him better, and knowing Him bet- 
ter as she loved Him more. And God loved her in 
return, and poured more and more grace upon her, 
according to the promise of Christ: “He that loveth 
Me shall be loved of My Father; and I will love 
him, and will manifest Myself unto him... . and 
we will come to him and make our abode with 
him (lobn av. 2), 23): 
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From this came her peace and her supernatural 
joy; from this the expressions often repeated in her 
correspondence and in conversation with her inti- 
mates: “If you only knew—if you only knew!” “It 
is too beautiful, too great!” “I am too happy!” 
And as we listened, we recalled the profound re- . 
flections of Maine de Biran: 


The life of the spiritual man is superior, not only 
to the instinct of animality, but still more to the 
instinct of humanity: so that the spiritual or in- 
terior man is as far from the animal or exterior man 
as the most highly developed man in all that re- 
lates to his terrestrial or worldly life is far from 
the animal devoid of reason.° 


And pushing the comparison still further, to all 
these distances we must add that which separates 
the merely “interior” man from the man consciously 
united to God. 

In mysticism, beyond quietude and full union, 
comes ecstasy, which has as its peculiar character 
the breaking of relations with the outside world, the 
inhibiting of voluntary ‘movements. So luminous 
now becomes the sense of the presence of God, and 
so vivid the consciousness of being united to Him, 
that there results the suspension of the interior 
faculties, and even the “binding” of the exterior 
senses. Madeleine, in annotating a book which 
speaks of these facts, declared that, at least in their 
fullest form, almost all of these, and especially the 
“binding,” had remained outside her experience; and 
nowhere have we any sign that she had been sub- 
ject to extraordinary physical phenomena. 


Maine de Biran, Oeuvres inédites (publiées par Ernest 
Naville), Vol. 3, p. 534. 
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Perhaps, however, it would be easy to make more 
than one comparison between what she has told us 
of her first revelations and the well-known page 
where St. Teresa thus describes ravishment, which 
is one of the special forms of ecstasy: 


God, anticipating all thought and all interior prep- 
aration, descends on you with an impetuosity so 
sudden and so strong, that you feel yourself swept 
away as by a cloud or an eagle, and transported you 
know not whither. But as you know not whither 
you are going, your feeble nature experiences, in 
this moment otherwise so delicious, I know not what 
fright at the beginning. The soul therefore must 
show much more courage and resolution than in the 
preceding states.* 


It was the same sort of emotion which Madeleine 
experienced at the beginning of her new life, when 
after a quieting prayer she felt herself all at once 
“seized and possessed by an interior flame of which 
nothing had ever given her an idea,” and which 
made her suffer, while she blessed them, unknown 
torments; or when, waking in the expectation of 
some great event, and having said to God “Be it 
done unto me according to Thy will,” she found 
herself “taken with such a power that her body was 
raised up and then cast down,” and had been unable 
to restrain a cry, frightened as she was by this sud- 
den and too vivid joy. On the other hand, we can- 
not fail to recognize in her the various further effects 
which St. Teresa attributes to the ecstatic union; an 
admirable understanding of God, who in proportion 
as He reveals Himself to us, gives us a higher idea 


*St. Teresa, Life, chap. xx. 
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of His grandeur, a knowledge of ourselves and a 
profound sense of humility, and an absolute detach- 
ment from earthly things.® 

To the highest degree of the mystical life the 
names have been given, sometimes of Spiritual 
Marriage, because in it the intimacy with God is 
definitely consummated, sometimes of Transforming 
Union, because it accomplishes the assimilation of 
the soul to the Perfect Being, and renders it (in 
language which we would hesitate to employ were 
it not the language of Holy Scripture itself) partaker 
of the Divine Nature. (II Peter i. 4) The enjoy- 
ment of God in His Three-fold Existence becomes 
now conscious and almost uninterrupted. 

Did Madeleine reach this point? It would seem 
not, or at least her notes give no evidence of it. In 
so delicate a matter it is not easy to be too precise, 
and it would fit badly with Madeleine’s own dis- 
taste for rigorous delimitations of the free action of 
Grace.® After all, the special interest of her re- 
ligious experiences for us and for our readers is not 
because it is to be classed with certainty in such 
or such a rank, but as being more recent, more 
mingled with our life of today, and at the same 
time more easily known, thanks to the notes in 
which she expressed herself almost wholly, and to 
the fact that it has been possible to learn of her 
from still living witnesses. For this reason, all that 
we propose to ourselves in conclusion is to describe 
once more, and by way of summary, her principal 


characteristics. 
+ + + 


5St. Teresa, The Interior Castle. 
*“Tt is very difficult to classify the graces of God,” she wrote 
in the margin of a book which classifies them a great deal. 
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A first trait which Madeleine possessed in com- 
mon with all true mystics is that of living con- 
stantly, without effort and with full consciousness, 
in the supernatural. From the beginning of her 
new life it was manifest that she was advancing very 
rapidly in this direction. We, who knew her chiefly 
after this epoch, can say that never once did we 
find her otherwise than plunged in the thought of 
God and considering all things from God’s view- 
point; and her other intimates are ready to bear 
witness to the same effect. She was a living proof 
of the truth expressed by St. Teresa when she af- 
firms that 


When a soul possesses the love of God and the 
certitude of being in a state of grace, its condition 
cannot remain secret, but is translated to the ex- 
terior with an invincible force, and with a brilliancy 
with which even the blindest cannot fail to be 
struck.” 


Even with persons who were strangers to religion, 
of whom she met many, it was difficult for her to 
speak of anything but God. 


What I shall say [she writes to a friend] I don’t 
know, as I don’t think about it in advance. But this 
I am sure of, that it is impossible for me to be 
silent about that which is my life; and if they don’t 
want to hear me talk about God, they needn’t 
come. 


Some disapproved this “intransigeance” in her 
talk; but most accepted it, and even sought it, 
touched and warmed in spite of themselves by the 

™St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, chap. xli. 
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radiance of the fire that burned within her. If it 
happened that, astonished at her assurance, they 
put her to the question which she herself reports, 
“How can you say that you know God, that you 
live in Him?” she replied with simple conviction: 


Just as my body knows that it is in pure air, and 
my nostrils, my mouth, my lungs open to it, just 
as all my physical being lives by this respiration, its 
regularity and its purity, so my soul, without seeing 
God, feels that it is in Him, that it breathes in 
Him. It recognizes Him; He is the Truth—I mean 
that which it seeks after, of which it has need. As 
the infant clings to the breast which nourishes it, 
so the soul attaches itself to God, to his substance, 
which is its life and its nourishment. And this is 
perfectly clear and sure for those who experience 
it, even though they are as powerless as the nursling 
to explain the reality of their beatitude. That 
which cannot be explained can be proved; for just 
as the child is quieted when it has found the food 
prepared for it, so the soul knows peace, true peace, 
when it has found God. 


In one of the notes which follow these lines, in 
a discussion with those for whom all the marvels 
of the mystical life are merely facts of auto-sug- 
gestion, she affirms in the name of experience that a 
true mystic always develops his personality, that he 
keeps a very clear sense of it and in no way risks 
confounding himself with the higher Being with 
which he is united. 


The secret [she adds], the secret and science of 
mysticism consists in this: the rendering sensible to 
man the force and the love of God which are with- 
in him. The natural man is not conscious of them. 
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The revelation of this secret teaches with an abso- 
lute evidence that one has found Life, the Truth, He 
who Is, and who exceeds man. 


La % % 


There is no mystical life without a fervent devo- 
tion and a sensible union to the august Trinity. 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, cannot speak 
calmly of this great mystery. The former even 
states that it has been revealed to him in such wise 
that “if God had not sustained his weakness by a 
powerful succour, it would have been impossible for 
him to live,” and, as if to lighten with a smile the 
expression of his sentiments, he tells us that he often 
celebrated the Mass of the Holy Trinity, “because 
he held the Trinity to be the greatest Saint in 
heaven.” Let us hear one of the secrets which An- 
gela da Foligno permitted to be dragged from her 
as by force: 


God draweth me to Him by the supreme good 
which I beheld in the dark night. In the immense 
darkness I beheld the Trinity, and in the Trinity, 
perceived in the night, I saw myself standing in the 
midst. This is the supreme attraction, beside which 
all else is nothing; this is the incomparable.’ 


We may pass by the oft-cited example of St. 
Francis Xavier and those of other celebrated saints. 
Among the fervent souls who are proposed in our 
own day for the emulation of Christians, there are 
none truly perfect who have not burned with love 
for the Holy Trinity. Here is what was written 


*BI. Angela da Foligno, 7th Vision, translated by Mary G. 
Steegman (London, Chatto and Windus, 1909). 
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shortly before her death by Sister Mary St. Anselm, 
an admirable religious who died at the age of twenty- 
eight: 


What a step taken in the intimacy of my Holy 
Trinity! I communicate to Them all now. O joy! 
—my cloister is my Trinity, Jesus has brought them 
all with Him. O Trinity, O Unity of my God, O 
boundless Charity, O Love! O Trinity, O Unity, I 
give myself back and consecrate myself wholly to 
Thy pure Love.® 


And another little saint, Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, of the Carmel of Dijon, consumed with 
love for the three august Persons, drew up at the 
age of twenty-four (she died at twenty-six) the 
following prayer, which one might well believe to 
be by a St. John of the Cross: 


O my God, Trinity whom I adore, help me to for- 
get myself entirely, that I may establish myself in 
Thee, as fixed and peaceful as though my soul were 
already in eternity! Grant that nothing may dis- 
turb my peace, nor drive me out from Thee, O my 
Immutable, but that each moment may bear me fur- 
ther into the depths of Thy Mystery. Pacify my 
soul, make there Thy Heaven, Thy beloved dwelling 
and the place of Thy repose; may I never leave Thee 
alone there, but may I be wholly there, wholly 
awake in my faith, wholly surrendered to Thy 
creative action... . 

O Consuming Fire, Spirit of Love, enter into me 
that there may take place in my soul as it were an 


° Soeur Marie-Saint-Anselme, of the White Sisters of Notre 
Dame d'Afrique, Journal and Meditations (Paris, Perrin, 1922). 
The documents of this young religious are preceded by a letter 
from Bishop Marnas, a preface by M. Goyau and a brief but 
excellent biography by Ad. Goutay. 
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incarnation of the Word; that I may be to Him an 
additional humanity in which to renew His Mystery. 
And Thou, O Father, incline toward Thy poor little 
creature, behold in her only the Well-beloved in 
Whom Thou hast all Thy pleasure. 

O my Three, my all, my Beatitude, Infinite Soli- 
tude, Immensity in which I lose myself, I deliver 
myself to Thee as a victim; bury Thyself in me, 
that I may be buried in Thee, while awaiting the day 
when I may contemplate in Thy light the abyss of 
Thy Grandeur. 


And why should we be surprised at such enthusi- 
asm’? When a soul advances in God, it can know 
Him, love Him, enjoy Him, only in His Being as 
He is; now the nature of God’s being, which Christ 
could reveal to us since He Himself possessed it, 
is Trinity. He is Father, Son and Holy Spirit—the 
flux and reflux of love and bliss, where the infinite 
goodness, if we will but let it act, will intoxicate us. 
And by grace we are already admitted to it. Christ, 
praying His Father for us, prayed for us that we may 
be one in Them, as They are Themselves one (John 
xvii. 20); and St. Paul tells us, “Because you are 
sons, God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father” (Gal. iv. 6). Let one 
but read the comments of St. John of the Cross on 
these transplendent texts, and then perhaps one may 
have a glimpse of what will be in heaven—what can 
be even on earth, for those who are on the peaks of 
perfection—the ineffable bliss of being united to the 
Trinity. 

O souls created for these marvels, and called to 
see them realized within you, what do ye? On what 
miserable nothings do you lose your time? ?° 


4 St. John of the Cross, Explanation of the Canticle, st. 39. 
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Since the devotion of Madeleine to the Holy 
Trinity did not attain its full development till after 
she had entered on her new life, that is to say, not 
long before her Journal stops, there are almost no 
written testimonials to it except those which we find 
scattered through the account of her first revela- 
tions, but which yet are significant: 


May the Holy Trinity possess me wholly in His 
love! I was in love, but I dared say nothing, full of 
respect. I called on the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, praying the Holy Spirit to inflame my 
heart with pure love, with holy desire; and a sweet 
fire passed through my being. O Blessed Trinity! 
I understand. With our baptism we live in Him, all 
Christians are in this splendor. I no longer believe, 
I know, because by His Grace I have received the 
baptism of fire. In the blessed and holy Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 


The same devotion was often manifested in her 
intimate conversation, and the author of these 
pages will never forget how she spoke to him of 
three sermons which he had delivered on this great 
mystery in the Chapel of the American Ambulance 
at Neuilly. During the season when the Holy 
Trinity has the chief place in the liturgy, that is, 
at the end of the Paschal time, she said in a letter 
to a pious friend: 


I am in joy. That of Pentecost is admirable; it 
introduces one to the great mystery of the Trinity. 
I am awaiting Sunday’s feast, and my love is ever 
increasing. May, 1918. 


4 These have been published in the volume entitled Dieu Nous 
Aime (Paris, Gabalda). 
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From the notes of the Abbé de Tourville 12 she 
gathered and copied this thought: “Trinity. The 
psychology of the divine soul throws a flood of light 
on the psychology of man.” Yet another evidence 
is to be found in the care with which she underlined 
in her reading all that related to the Holy Trinity, 
for example that page of the Interior Castle where 
St. Teresa shows us how, the soul once admitted to 
spiritual marriage, the Divine Persons communicate 
Themselves to it, speaking to it, showing it the 
meaning of the words in which Our Lord promises 
that He will come with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, to dwell in those that love Him and keep His 
Commandments.'? One of the last books which she 
studied was the Interior Life of Cardinal Mercier, 
and in this we know that she especially appreciated 
the chapter on “The Supernatural Order” where he 
speaks so well of the greatest mystery of our faith.14 

We have not seen her copy, no doubt annotated, 
of Rusbrock l’Amirable. But remembering the in- 
sistence with which toward the end of her life she 
recommended to us this profound mystic, we have 
no difficulty in imagining the joy she must have felt 


“Since published under the title, Lumière et Vie (Paris, Bloud 
& Gay, 1926), chap. iv. 

“St. Teresa, Interior Castle, 7th Dwelling, chap. i. 

*“The Holy Trinity is not a fact which has taken place; it is 
not an event which falls each instant into the past, to be replaced 
by a repetition of the same event the next instant; it is a sub- 
sisting Life, as essential to God, and as coeternal with Him, as 

is very existence. . . . The internal vitality of God coexists 
with all times; without ever recommencing, it goes on forever.” 
And in that vitality the soul which is in a state of grace partakes, 
without created intermediary; it is in all truth that we speak of 
“the gift of the Divine Persons to the soul, which becomes their 
temple, their dwelling, and is fitted to have Them for itself, to 
enjoy their presence, both in heaven and already here on earth!” 
(pp. 487 and 385 of the French edition). 
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in reading his noble and inspired words on the Di- 
vine Persons. And how well she must have under- 
stood when he saw “tremble, above all being, in the 
sacred silence of the Incomprehensible, a certain 
clarity which is the Most High Trinity”; or when, 
in his book of Spiritual Marriages, he pierces with 
this ray of light the darkness of the Abyss: 


The delights of the Divine embrace are renewed 
to our very depths by an activity which is never 
relaxed; it is the embrace of love in a mutual and 
eternal complaisance; it is a renewal which is made 
every hour in the bond of love. All things are con- 
templated actually in the eternal generation of the 
Son; all things are loved actually by the Father and 
the Son in the eternal procession of the Spirit. Thus 
the embrace of the Father and the Son is supremely 
active; it is in this embrace that we are drawn by 
the virtue of the Spirit into the depths of the 
Eternal Love.*® 


But this sublime union with the Trinity cannot 
be accomplished save through the mediation of the 
Incarnate Word: “I am the way,” He has Him- 
self declared, “the way, the truth and the life. No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me” (John 
xvi. 6). And, according to the fine prayer of the 
Church in the Offertory of the Mass, it is because 
He, the Son of God, has partaken of our human 
nature that we can, in Him, partake of the Divine 
Nature.!5 

If, as the great mystics of the French school— 

45 Rusbrock l’Amirable, Oeuvres choisies, traduites par Ernest 
Hello (Paris, Perrin), p. 72. 

% “Da nobis . . . ejus Divinitatis esse consortes, qui humani- 


tatis nostrae fieri dignatus est particeps, Jesus Christus Filius tuus 
Dominus noster.” 
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the Berulles, Condrens and Oliers—have admirably 
explained, all our prayers and adorations should, to 
be truly holy, be united to those produced in us by 
the Incarnate Word, how much the more “ought 
we to use so worthy a means as the Son of God Him- 
self for so lofty a purpose as the worthy honoring 
of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity,” drawing from 
“Jesus Christ alone . . . all capacity to adore so 
adorable a mystery.” Thus expressed himself with 
characteristic profundity the second Superior of the 
French Oratory (de Condren). And the founder 
of Saint-Sulpice (Olier), in terms yet more happy, 
has said: 


The Holy Spirit warns all Christians. . . that 
they have in them nothing of the life of God save 
what they received from Jesus Christ... . He is 
in them all their life, their grace and their virtue, 
He is in them all that they have of God, who is in 
them the all in all, consummating in Himself all 
His creature.!? 


On the grandeurs and the joys of this conscious 
union with God by the mediation of Jesus, we have 
no richer or surer testimony than that of St. John 
of the Cross: 


It is a total transformation of the soul in its Be- 
loved, a transformation in which the two parties 
give and surrender themselves to one another in an 
absolute manner, by a certain consummation of 
the union of love which takes possession of the 
soul, raises it above itself, makes it divine, and 
renders it, so to say, God by participation, so far at 
least as is possible in this world. 


7Ch, Brémond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en 
France, Vol. III, pp. 398 and 370. 
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To describe the effects of this he positively does 
violence to the possibilities of human speech, and 
justifies by his own example what he says in his 
Prologue to the Spiritual Canticle: 


Who could ever write what God reveals to those 
souls overwhelmed with love in whom He reposes? 
... In order to explain something of what they feel, 

they multiply figures, comparisons, similitudes; and 
the spiritual abundance which fills them makes them 
utter mysteries and secrets rather than rational 
statements of fact. Those who read these compari- 
sons without the simplicity of the spirit of love which 
inspired them, and without being initiated into 
what they are trying to explain, are liable to take 
them for follies, instead of seeing in them the ex- 
pression of the highest reason... . 

In this sublime state. . . the Spouse discovers 
to the soul, as His faithful companion, His most 
marvelous secrets; and as true and perfect love does 
not know how to conceal anything from the heart 
which it loves, He does this often and with the 
greatest condescension. In these intimate com- 
munications, He makes it enter especially into the 
profound knowledge of the sweet mysteries of His 
Incarnation and the admirable means employed by 
Him for the redemption of the human race. 


And in his double inspiration as poet and saint, 
the great mystic shows us in the person of the God- 
Man “the couch, ineffably divine, chaste and pure, 
on which the soul reposes in this union of love”; a 
union in which the intellect is clarified without limit, 
more and more illuminated by its infinite object; a 
union in which the will surrenders itself without 
reserve, more and more attached to God, and happy 
to purchase, at the cost of all that 1t possesses, this 
treasure of love which it finds concealed in Him. 
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And not only does it thus devote itself entirely 
to love, but the love which unites it to the Beloved 
does not cease to inspire it in all things, by every- 
thing presented to it and by all the details of its 
life, with a movement which leads it to love Him 
yet more ardently.... Whether events are con- 
soling or bitter, agreeable or annoying, matters 
little. Since love fills it, absorbs it and protects 
it so that it can neither feel, taste nor enjoy any- 
thing else, it there finds always the secret of growth 
in love, and the talent for loving yet more. It no 
longer knows aught save how to love; and this is 
why, in all circumstances and in the relations which 
it is forced to have with creatures, it can no longer 
taste aught save the delights of the Love of God.** 


These burning words of St. John of the Cross will 
perhaps help the reader to understand better (with- 
out our implying further resemblance or the slight- 
est comparison between them) the final confidences 
of Madeleine which remain to be cited. In reading 
them it should be recalled that they were written 
currente calamo for her own director, and while she 
was still vibrating with the ardors which she had but 


just experienced.1? 
® + # 


#t. John of the Cross, Spiritual Canticle. 

# The following lines, addressed to her director August 6, 1920, 
show very distinctly with what dispositions she observed and 
expressed what went on within her: “Because of your command 
to tell all the details of my state, I have caught myself pausing 
in my joy, the better to understand and express it. This has 
given me a rather uncomfortable feeling as of indiscretion. And 
yet I know, I feel that I ought to speak of my love, that I owe 
it an incessant canticle, that I should narrate all the wonders of 
the great secret to you especially. You may be sure, Father, 
that I speak of them as impelled by a sense of duty. You per- 
ceive, I am sure, that even to you I tell all only through obedi- 
ence, and with embarrassment.” 
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As in September, 1917, so now she is warned of 
her passage to a higher “dwelling” by an emotion 
and presentiments which are not exempt from fear. 
She writes to her Director: 


July 23, 1918.—Oh, Father, how I should like to 
talk to you at once! How much I need your swift, 
precise counsel! 

Last night, almost without respite it seemed, from 
eleven till two, I was in the “furnace,” to use Mgr. 
Gay’s expression; or rather, it was in me. Not pro- 
voked nor summoned, since it was the ‘‘fire” that 
woke me. All this was calm, pure and beyond love, 
giving me the impression of an interior work going 
on, of a “preparation.” Impossible to believe it a 
temptation. After a great outburst of love and 
thanksgiving, I sought repose, I willed it; and each 
time that my will had gained it, I was awakened 
again by “this consuming fire.” When it seemed 
to grow—and it grew like a mounting flame—lI felt 
myself drawn toward a light. My open eyes saw 
nothing; yet when I closed them they gave me the 
impression of having been fixed on the sun. At last 
—and it is to tell you this I am writing—several 
times, but once especially, I was as it were drawn 
out of myself, with the sensation that I was going to 
see, that I was near to new marvels. I was going to, 
but I must will it, and I was afraid of dizziness; it 
seemed as if the soul would have to throw itself into 
the abyss.... 

Father, you must fortify me and encourage me 
by your words and orders to be completely aban- 
doned to the will of God, to accept it, to face 
these fears that life or reason may fourider. I 
understand St. Teresa’s saying that, before cer- 
tain graces, her hair stood on end. One must 
wish that, and yet throw oneself into the arms of 


God? 
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Her director no doubt reassured her, far she 
writes in the following letter: 


Awoke in the fire. Appeal, fear, dominated by a 
very distinct will to obedience. Without altogether 
losing consciousness, it seemed to me that this time 
I did not refuse to yield myself. 


On August 19 she promised her spiritual father 
to obey with all her heart his “prescriptions, orders 
and reserves,” and especially to inform him, no mat- 
ter how difficult it might be, of the slightest changes 
which took place within her; and it is to these in- 
structions, no doubt, that we owe the following cor- 
respondence: 


That which is perfectly clear [she writes] is that 
this new life, this joy, this possession, this union 
which is all delight and swoon of love when it is 
felt at the center of our being, can mount, and it 
would seem, invade the spirit. At any rate the 
seizure is sensible in my head—I have to hold my 
brow. I think I see a shadow invade it, cover it; 
as it advances I have the sensation of a gift to be 
made. Is there a special abandonment of reason? 
Is it what they call “the ravishment of the spirit”? 
This is what gives me pause; I feel that reason is 
going to be submerged (though doubtless only for 
a moment), that I shall cease to belong to myself, 
to control myself; and this morning at Mass, faced 
with the possibility of this result, which rightly or 
wrongly I fear, I abandoned intensive prayer. I 
am afraid, too, of being bowled over, for if the spirit 
were to swoon, what would keep me in my chair? 
This fear is genuine, but there is another less gen- 
erous—just plain fear, the terror of the abyss, for I 
have felt it in my bed. 

As for my life of love, it continues, but more 
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intimate, more familiar, such that there is not a 
prayer that does not bring it to me, and often even 
more ordinary actions. 


The celebration of Christmas gave her the oppor- 
tunity to advance yet more in union with Christ, 
Incarnate Word and Redeemer: 


December 25, 1918.—I could weep with joy and 
tenderness. Last night, as soon as I fixed my 
thoughts on the mystery of the Incarnation. a 
blessed grace descended on me, and truly my being 
was is if in a cradle, a living cradle, which my will 
made sweet and full of caresses. Father, you know 
the familiarity of pure love, it dares everything, re- 
spectfully, and now I dare to think, at moments, of 
resting on the heart of the Master. 

February 6, 1919.—Today I had been praying ar- 
dently for you; I remained on my knees before my 
little crucifix, my eyes closed. Beyond this I am not 
sure what my words were; but I loved ardently, and 
in my heart I said to Jesus that in order to belong 
more completely to Him, I wished that He would 
lead me even to the cross. I though only of loving 
Him. 

Then my eyes—still closed—saw a cross of light, 
a golden cross, it seemed; it seemed to me of the 
size and in the place of my crucifix. I opened my 
eyes, and I saw nothing more. 

Deeply moved, I gave thanks and accepted the 
delights and sufferings of this divine cross. A 
second time it appeared. 

I love, Father, I love more every day. 

... For months I have been repeating to you, 
“T am wholly surrendered to God, I live in a com- 
plete union”; believing each time I say it that I 
am living in the fullness of what I can feel; and 
then, I take a step forward and all is new, and I 
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can say to you with absolute truth, “It is different 
now, | am wholly united in simplicity and self- 
surrender; things are sweeter and more beautiful.” 
In these moments of love, despite my sensitiveness 
and fear, I ask for the cross, I desire it, and this 
morning in tears of joy, I wished and demanded to 
be but one soul and one flesh of prayers for all, 
with Him. 

Father, bless me!—and may the adored Master 
keep you and guard you wholly! 

February 22, 1919.—Father, the easy and de- 
lightful union with Jesus, especially Jesus on the 
cross, continues. In Blessed Angela of Foligno I 
found something like this: “Only those who have 
meditated on the Passion and have loved the God- 
Man will know in their innermost parts the great 
mystery of Love.” That is just it. The more I 
share in His sufferings, the more my love grows. 


ba ARAMA GU had 


From this ever-growing love there resulted for 
her a happiness so complete and continuous that her 
director had occasion to express his astonishment: 


You frighten me a little [she replied, on this same 
date of February 22, 1919] when you say “This 
great joy will probably pass.” But in Goerres’ book, 
which speaks of so many saints, and also in Angela’s, 
one sees constantly that “the immense and ineffable 
sweetness,” as she calls it, is the lot of all those 
who love God ardently and completely. 


She might have added that St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross, without laying down any abso- 
lute rule in the matter, speak of the absence of grief 
and trials as one of the ordinary effects of complete 
union with God: 
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That which distinguishes this dwelling, [we read 
toward the end of the Interior Castle] is that one 
almost never encounters there either dryness or 
those interior troubles which oceur at times in all 
the others. The soul is almost constantly in re- 
pose; it has no fear that the devil will subvert so 
lofty a grace, so unshakable is its conviction that it 
is from God. [This does not mean that these souls 
are always free from crosses.] But [says the 
saint] they do not trouble them or disturb their 
peace; they pass quickly, like a wave of the ocean 
or a passing shower, and serenity returns. This is 
because the presence of the Lord which they enjoy 
quickly makes them forget all the rest. 


The modes of God’s action are inexhaustible, like 
His wisdom and His goodness; He loves each soul 
separately and treats it individually, in the manner 
which He knows will be most profitable for it. It 
did not enter into His designs to spare Madeleine 
the harsh benefit of sufferings. Just as He had sent 
her grievous ones to convert her, so He reserved 
others more terrible to prepare her for death; and 
when we have described them, there will be no 
cause to wonder at the sweet peace which preceded 
them. But even during the time when His love was 
making her so happy, she occasionally felt cer- 
tain tremors, especially when she had to go forward 
into splendors hitherto unknown; and more than 
once her thanksgiving might have been that of the 
Psalmist: “I will praise Thee, for Thou art fear- 
fully magnified; wonderful are Thy works, and that 
my soul knoweth right well” (Ps exxxvili. 14). 

Amid the happiness which they express, does not 
the following note reveal certain moments of per- 
plexity? 
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April 1, 1919.—Briefer sleep, impression that the 
“wave” of life was out of place and rising in my 
head. A less sweet feeling, no longer of love, but of 
submission and obedience, with a little fear... . I 
need much faith. 

April 4.—At Mass I had not the strength, perhaps 
the courage, to be as fervent and surrendered. I 
think I stopped praying, fearful of being wholly 
overcome before people, lacking certainly in faith 
and simplicity, confident that I was headed toward 
some new development, and in my natural moments 
feeling fear of the obligations involved and of the 
loneliness of this state. I think that in this mood 
of cowardice my will, however, remained fixed on 
God. Yesterday I said to Him that He had first 
attracted my heart, then my spirit, so completely 
dominated that nothing but His word counts, and 
finally my happy soul, so well conquered that it can 
no longer be tempted, except by the savor of His 
love. There remains only my body, and in my 
gratitude I have offered that for suffering, if He 
will. 


While waiting for this offer to be accepted—as it 
was to be in a formidable manner—her great happi- 
ness continued. At different dates she wrote: 


Up to now my love has been nothing but joy, 
health, equilibrium . . . and it is difficult for me to 
conceive otherwise the life united to God. 

My love becomes daily stronger, deeper, more in- 
timate and natural. 

Just as my eyes would see Him, my hands touch 
Him and my ears hear Him, so my power of love 
desires only Him, so living, so much my Master, so 
much God in His power, so much Man in that He is 
so near me and belongs to me. 

Father, this morning I had for a moment a beauti- 
ful sensation of love such as I never felt before. 
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I felt my soul open like a flower. It seemed to 
me that I saw Him through my intellect; the in- 
terior of my being expanded, and love, the dew of 
heaven, suffused all. I cannot express it, but I wept 
before Beauty. This love is now beyond words; but 
what tenderness and passion expressed!—in wisdom 
and in truth, I really believe. 

Often I dare not name Jesus when I am praying, 
and I stop and try to lose the impression of His 
presence in a solemn prayer to the Holy Trinity. 
But I soon forget; all my religion is made up of 
love, and in the bosom of the Father I find again all 
my sentiments of tenderness and of passion. 

“God is love,’ and I see only God first in all 
things; hence I cannot quit love, even—especially— 
if I find myself one day upon the cross. 

From midnight till about two o’clock I rested 
in the fire of this love, a spacious love, reminding 
me of all forms of tenderness, even to the infant on 
its mother’s breast. It was in me. I could close 
my eyes, but under the force of a stronger wave 
sleep fled away, the desire of the soul awoke. 

The soul knows an effort of desire which seems 
to break it, but it rests also in obedience and in 
the consciousness that it offers itself in this fire for 
a mysterious work which God alone understands. 


Her love did not stop growing, and it expresses 
itself—or rather sings itself—in a language so genu- 
ine and spontaneous that one does not feel any sense 


of monotony in it: 


July 2, 1920, Feast of the Visitation—...I 
can feel that I am learning to love. Certainly I 
watch and pray; and in the midst of the intoxi- 
cation, my being inundated with sweetness, I think 
of holiness, purity and the necessary suffering. I 
want them, I summon them, I hate falsehood, I 
desire the purity of the Blessed Virgin; and in this 
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pure will which never fails me, I feel myself car- 
ried away by yet more love and desire. 

. .. Mystery, mystery, I don’t know, but I 
know that I see the most powerful reality... .1 
know that I am made for Him, and that we are all 
of us made to know Him in our degree, and that 
Christ is the spouse and wants our love. And I 
give Him mine in a familiar and tender desire such 
as I have never known before. 

In the evening, tired by my daily duties, I take 
my crucifix and rest myself by looking at it... . 
After a moment of darkness the luminous cross 
almost always appears alone, without the frame or 
the Body—only a cross of light... . 

It could only be God, thus in the depths of one’s 
being. And besides, what can happen to me, if I 
say: “It is Thou, O my Beloved, holy, pure and 
true; I cannot love Thee or receive Thy love, if I 
do not hate falsehood and impurity, if I do not 
adore the Truth which is Thyself, if I do not choose 
it alone, even unto suffering, death and shame. 
Make me feel Thy thorns and Thy nails, that I may 
be sure that my misery loves Thyself and not Thy 
love alone.” And the joy continues... . 

September 28, 1920.—My life, my prayer, my acts 
of love are God’s, and for Him alone. May He do 
with them as He wills. I am at His feet, without 
more words, surrendered so completely that nothing 
any more belongs to me... . 

I think only of loving; I know only that every- 
thing is to be found in love. Forgive me, Father, 
I express it badly. All words are poor and brutal. 
They cannot fix this richness, this life; like moral 
liberty, it seems as if one denied them in expressing 
them, one so distorts them, they are so intangible! 


To the incessant progress of her soul correspond 
on God’s part graces always more precious, which 
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are reflected with increasing clearness in her confi- 
dences; such as, in the following letters, the lofty 
gift of imaginative vision, and the power of giving 
herself up to exterior occupations without interrupt- 
ing the interior recollection. 


Sunday—After Communion this morning, before 
abandoning myself to the sweetness of union and 
love, I gave thanks to the Father, offering myself as 
a chalice full of Christ. I prolonged my sacrifice, 
praying for everyone, giving, using my power of 
love, and resisting the desire to plunge myself into 
silence and the joy of the Spouse. Then the fire 
increased in me, and I felt the presentiment of a 
mystery near at hand, and to my right a spot of 
light changed into rays, and in the midst of this 
sun, pale, still, vague, appeared the face of Christ. 
The reality of this vision was shown by the dis- 
turbance of my body, by my flood of tears, and by 
my recollection of it, which is perfectly distinct. 
To be sure, it was a vision of the soul, seen with 
my closed eyes, and not of the same order as my first 
vision seen with my bodily eyes when I was wholly 
unaware of my spiritual life. The latter was a 
pure grace of God. This of the soul is to be sure 
a still greater grace; and yet I feel that it belongs 
to a state, that the eyes of my soul are opening 
little by little.?° 


Visions are sometimes exterior and perceived by the eyes 
of the body, as if a material entity appeared outside of us; some- 
times imaginative, that is to say, material still, but perceived 
without the aid of the eyes by the imagination alone; and some- 
times intellectual, perceived by the spirit alone, without the aid 
of even an interior image. Direct effect of the divine action or 
simple reflex of an interior fervor, it is to be understood that 
God incites them, or permits them, to encourage the soul, to 
attach it more closely to Himself, and to convince it the better 
that He responds to its love. The soul should not therefore re- 
gard them otherwise than as means, attribute too much im- 
portance to them, nor, above all, become involved in analyzing 
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Oh, Father, what thanksgiving afterward! What 
fervor of soul! Ah, I felt it mounting like incense! 

What I want to tell you besides, Father, is the 
sure and well-verified impression that my super- 
natural life can more and more penetrate my or- 
dinary life and mingle with it without people no- 
ticing anything. I close my eyes and am in con- 
templation, I open them and am in the midst of my 
affairs. The result is that in my solitude I talk 
to Jesus, even out loud. Oh, Father, Father, how I 
wish that more could know this union! 

. . . I was thinking how easily God gives Himself. 
One forgets to call Him, or one calls without faith. 
Jesus said, “If you have a little faith, you can do 
what you will.” 

Friday.— . . . I feel distinctly that by an act of 
my will I give myself, pour myself, into God. 
Happy, pure, long union. And it is like a new joy 
of love, above all the senses, though all my being is 
penetrated with it. This act of my will which I 
feel so clearly seems to have a greater or less in- 
tensity. In proportion as it grows, the shadows flee 
away and the Face appears, or rather it is always 
there, and it is that my eyes are opened. I can 
say that I look into the face of the Lord. I think 
that we all live in His face, but falsehood veils it 
from us; and by falsehood I mean error, ignorance 
and disloyalty, which keeps us from living in the 


truth. 
% % + 


them and in discussion as to their nature and origin. St. John 
of the Cross scarcely allows any consideration of them, and he 
sees no objection to their being renounced altogether, provided 
it is done with respect and humility. M. Olier regards them 
rather as “errors of faith” and “marks of weakness,” without 
however refusing to recognize that God can grant them to a 
creature by way of indulgence, “as a father grants some little 
goodies to a teasing child to quench its appetite.’ (See Bré- 
mond, Vol. III, p. 500.) 
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Thus to live in the face of the Lord is eternal life. 
And yet, no. St. Paul, he who mounted to the third 
heaven, tells us that here below we see through à 
glass darkly; it is after death only that we shall 
really be face to face with God and shall know Him 
wholly, even as He knows us (I Cor. xiii. 12). To 
whatever depth of union a soul may attain on earth, 
there remains always something—this body, the 
world, appearances—between it and the God that 
it adores. Madeleine, too, felt the weight of these 
obstacles; but it seemed to her that she was to be 
aelivered from them, and that her love had become 
ie eee? not to consume the bonds that held it 
back. 


October 16.— . . .. I said to myself, “I will write 
to Father—to let him know.” And now it is almost 
impossible, I dare not speak, and repeat my living 
tenderness. What lover would dare to speak of 
his love save to the Beloved? To Him I speak so 
well, and I love Him so much and receive so much 
love from Him that I cannot, dare not, speak of 
it. Father, I cannot tell it; it is too, too far above 
man. That such a love should be possible, and that 
it should remain unknown to the great mass of 
people, and that they should not leave all to seek 
it, is a fearful misfortune. 

To console oneself with human things, the society 
of others, to look for happiness and peace where 
they cannot be found, is a terrible blindness. 

Father, I cannot write. I have tried; but to speak 
of my love is to plunge myself into it, to intoxicate 
myself at once. 

Father, do you think God means to leave me thus 
in the midst of men? My life is so strange! 

October 26, 1920.— . . . I will what He wills, as 
He wills—nothing else, for myself or anyone, and I 
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await His will in love, believing in all simplicity 
that the Beloved Master loves His handmaiden in 
return, 

... What I can affirm is that Christ is growing in 
me. Perhaps He has arrived at that age of which 
St. Paul speaks: “The perfect Christ, perfect man.” 
I often call Him so. The union becomes more pro- 
found and sensible as His life in me is more distinct 
and free. 

... And I write, and the wave of love sweeps 
over all my being. In what an ocean we are bathed 
without knowing it. Ah! Cardinal Dubois is right: 
the greatest evil of the century is ignorance, and not 
only the ignorance of unbelievers, but of Christians 
too. 

No doubt I have passed the moment when, in my 
surprise and wonder, I judged this love as from 
without. It came to me suddenly from time to time, 
but it was not one with me. Now I live by it. The 
Abbé perhaps gave me the clue in saying, to 
describe this state, “the mystery of the Incarnation 
is fulfilled.” 


The mystery of the Incarnation was indeed ful- 
filled in her, as it is in all those who leave complete 
freedom to the grace of Christ. The Word is come 
among us, that we may receive Him, and that, en- 
tering into us, He may lead us to the Father; that 
united to Him, we may become like Him, sons of 
God and heirs of eternal life. 

Of these great things accomplished in her, Made- 
leine was fully conscious: 


I know [she says in the same letter] that it is 
because I was willing to fuse my natural life into 
the other that I have received already in this world 
the marvelous hundredfold that makes my joy. 
Father, I know it, I am sure of it; before, I was 
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living in faith; now it is in realization, in ex- 
perience. 


By what supernatural light the last stages of her 
way were illuminated these simple words may sug- 
gest, by which she ends the correspondence with 
her director, and which were written on the evening 
of March 16, 1921, only a week before her death: 


Oh, Father, my life is a joy and God a too kind 
Father. And Jesus! Jesus! It seems to me that I 
am just beginning to know how to receive Com- 


munion. 
* * # 


CHAPTER XII 
ZEAL FOR SOULS 


As St. Teresa shows at the end of her Interior 
Castle, souls which have attained to the heights of 
perfection “are no longer attracted by anything but 
by living alone with God or working for the spiritual 
advancement of their neighbor.” Following the 
example of their Master their constant desire is to 
see kindled and spread “the fire which He came to 
bring upon the earth”; its propagation is the sole 
end of all their work and prayers. Their greatest 
grief is to see it spread so little; and the astonished 
world regards as folly their constant lament: “Love 
is not loved! Love is not loved!” So complained 
the great friends of God, such souls as Augustine, 
Bernard, Francis of Assisi, Gertrude, Catherine of 
Siena, Ruysbroeck, John of the Cross, Francis Xavier 
—in fact all the Saints one could name, from the 
ancient Psalmist, devoured by his zeal,! down to the 
voluntary victims of love who are offering them- 
selves today for the salvation of souls in the rigors 
of the cloister, in the labors of the apostolate, in 
the sacrifices of untold hidden lives. 

Often already we have heard the echo of a simi- 
lar plaint in Madeleine’s confidences: 


And I thought [she writes, after her first ex- 
periences of contemplation], why do not men know 


1“Zelus domus tuae comedit me” (Ps. Ixviii.10). 
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this secret of life? Why is it that those who know 
and possess it do not make it loved and sought by 
others? What a mystery, that such a force should 
be ignored! [And again:| Why is it that the truth 
of the world, the love of God, is not known? [And 
later:] The truth is too beautiful, and people 
don’t want to know it! The Light shined in dark- 
ness and the darkness did not comprehend 1t. 
[Finally, toward the last of her life:] That such 
love should be possible and that the great majority 
should ignore it and not give up everything to seek 
it—what a fearful misfortune! 


Thus, as we have seen, it was to disseminate this 
truth and this love that she copied into two note- 
books such passages of the Journal (written in the 
first place for herself alone) as she believed would 
help other sinners to respond like herself, and bet- 
ter than herself, to the grace of God. And if it is 
true that she wrote down her most intimate confi- 
dences only at the request of her director and to be 
read by him alone, it cannot be doubted that the 
recital of her happy weeks of revelation in Septem- 
ber, 1917, was intended as much to attract souls to 
follow her as to guarantee herself against the peril 
of forgetfulness or ingratitude. In her the saying 
of Ruysbroeck was well verified: “The soul goes 
out of itself to spread itself through the world, armed 
with charity and all the virtues; it returns into it- 
self eager to taste God, faithful in the two move- 
ments to the simplicity of love.” ? 

There is therefore no occasion for surprise at the 
great place which is occupied in her correspondence 
—and indeed in all her relations with others—by the 


2 “De l’ornement des Noces spirituelles,” in Les Oeuvres Chorsies, 
translated by Hello, p. 43. 
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desire to spread the truth which she possessed. As 
for the Apostles emerging from the Cenacle where 
they had received the fire of the Holy Ghost, so it 
was impossible for her to refrain from speaking of 
God, and she was compelled at all costs to distrioute 
the treasure which had been committed to her; she 
could not meet unbelievers without preaching to 
them the faith, nor believers without exhorting them 
to greater fervor. And this zeal, kindled in her at 
the moment of her conversion, did not cease to grow 
till her death. Two months before the end, March 
8, 1921, she could in all sincerity write to a non- 
religious friend: 


I am under the impression that I am still on earth 
to serve, to speak the saving and life-giving truth. 
Perhaps that seems to you far from humble, and 
yet I cannot say anything else without insincerity. 
Knowing the secret of true life, seeing in all men 
my brothers, I must as I love them tell them the 
truth, that they too may find it, and enjoy it ac- 
cording to their goodwill. To fulfill this necessity, 
which burns my heart and is as much an anguish 
to me as a joy, I give up everything which is not 
a, strict duty; and in order to enlighten my enemy 
I would if necessary deprive myself of the pleasure 
of writing to my friends. 


+ + # 


Enemies! If she had any personal ones, what 
would she not have done to convert them! But 
there are also enemies of God, or at least of religion. 
Madeleine had the touching audacity to seek to 
enlighten one of the most bitter of these, the author 
of false and violent works, about which there has 
been only too much talk already. Not having seen 
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fit to communicate with him, we have not the right 
to quote either the long letter which Madeleine 
wrote him after reading his most noted book, nor 
his equally long reply. 

Fortunately, however, we are able, by gracious 
permission, to tell of other efforts and make use of 
other correspondence. Let us begin with those she 
addressed to unbelievers. In these Madeleine gives 
proof of as much intelligence in her discussion of 
ideas as of warm sympathy in her appeals to feeling. 
If there is a defect in her method, it is to be found 
in a certain failure to recognize the well-established 
law that in distinction from what goes on in the 
purely scientific or intellectual order, truth in the 
religious order is not to be communicated wholly by 
demonstration, but requires of each individual a 
personal effort, a preparation of heart and soul, an 
orientation of life, a sense of the need of, and at 
least the implicit invocation of an aid superior to 
ourselves:? It does not follow, however, that the 
believer would waste his pains in seeking to en- 
lighten others. By refuting false opinions and in 
showing that the search for the True and the Good 
has its goal only in God, one can clear away some of 
the obstacles which prevent seekers from attaining 
Him, and so it may happen that pilgrims at first re- 
calcitrant later set out full of hope and good will on 
the path which the discussion has made plain before 
their feet. 

Far the most distinguished of Madeleine’s sub- 
jects, in what may be called the apologetic conversa- 
tions, was certainly M. Bergson. We have already 


8 What is true of religious faith is in an even higher degree 
true of the mystic state: “No one,” says Ruysbroeck, “can teach 
another the contemplative life” (Op. cit., p. 193). 
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seen the happy impression made on her, at the be- 
ginning of her conversion, by his Données I mmédi- 
ates de la Conscience, Matière et Mémoire, and 
L’Evolution Créatrice. It was through their perusal 
that she shook off the unhealthy influence of Büch- 
ner and Nietzsche, and regained faith in free will, 
in responsibility, in spiritual things. Knowing the 
gratitude which she felt toward him on this account, 
the Prince de M very kindly invited her to din- 
ner together with the distinguished philosopher and. 
placed her next to him at table. In this first conver- 
sation, and in another much longer one which she 
had with him afterward at his own house, Madeleine 
did not stop with thanking him for that portion of 
the truth for which she was indebted to him; she 
tried, by the simple and faithful account of her own 
experience, to prove to him, beyond the facts which 
he had analyzed with so much penetration, the ex- 
istence of not less certain facts of a yet higher order. 

He heard her, he has himself assured us, with 
great interest, and was much struck, not only with 
her sincerity and her keen intelligence, but also with 
her perfect poise and balance. Her confidences in- 
spired in him, he added, the same complex senti- 
ments which his friend William James tells of ex- 
periencing when brought face to face with the fact 
of mystical experience: incapacity wholly to under- 
stand it, but full conviction of its existence, and 
even, in the very depths of his being, the sense of a 
natural inclination to respond to it himself. 

They talked also of St. Teresa, whom he had read, 
of the Psalms, of St. Paul, of the Gospels, and finally 
of Christ Himself, whose teachings he admired but 
whose Person remained to his eyes mysterious in the 
extreme. Madeleine left the interview touched by 
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the reception she had met and the words exchanged; 
yet perhaps she had hoped for still more. Recently 
conducted by the philosopher to the very threshold 
of faith, perhaps she had had a vision of her guide 
mounting with her higher yet. . . . When, at the 
summit of the mountain of Purgatory and on the 
point of entering Paradise, Dante was grieved to see 
that Virgil was about to take leave of him, the latter 
could only say: 


[Thou] art arrived, where of itself my ken 

No further reaches. I, with skill and art 

Thus far have drawn thee. Now thy pleasure take 
For guide. . . . Expect no more 

Sanction of warning voice or sign from me, 

Free of thy own arbitrament to choose, 

Discreet, judicious. To distrust thy sense 

Were henceforth error.* 


Having read, during the year 1919, a philosophical 
work entitled l’Etre Subconscient, which dealt with 
“metapsychics” and with extraordinary phenomena 
on which the attempt was made to construct a 
wholly new’science, Madeleine was surprised to find 
that the author, Dr. Geslay, paid so little attention 
to the Christian mystics; and she undertook to 
rectify and complete his information on the strength 
of her own experiences. Several interviews took 
place, along with an interchange of pamphlets and 
letters. The Doctor sent her his book, De l’Incon- 
scient au Conscient, which she read with attention, 
always eager for instruction; and she wrote him a 
long letter about it on May 1, of which the conclu- 
sion at least should be given: 


‘Purgatorio, canto 27. Cary’s translation. 
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Finally your whole book, so clear and accurate, 
so full of active good will (I purposely say nothing 
of talent and learning) has nevertheless this defect, 
which marks all the scientific works of the day, 
viz., willful ignorance of the great fact of religion, 
contempt for its mysteries, indifference and neglect 
for its manifestations. There is religion, right be- 
fore your eyes, affirming her fecundity, her flexi- 
bility, her usefulness (which pragmatically, and 
even according to good sense, is already truth), 
wedded to centuries and kingdoms, always attacked 
but always reviving, satisfying the best who can ap- 
proach her, elevating every soul. 

She tells you, by her prayers, by her Gospel, by 
the purest of her children, the saints, that she pos- 
sesses the secret of a marvelous mystery: that of a 
wonderful Love which stoops to the creature and 
unites it to itself. 

Men of genius and learning down through the 
ages have testified to this. And yet you do not stop 
to inform yourself, being unconsciously full of anti- 
religious prejudice. 

You who respect so scrupulously the dicta of a 
medium in your pay, you neglect the prophets, seers 
and saints! 

And I, a poor creature without human learning, 
but full of the savor and life of the great secret—I 
read your writings with astonishment. It all seems 
to me childish and mechanical, beside the living 
truth which calls to and awaits us all. 

And you close your heart and clip your wings, and 
remain blind and insensible. 

I quite understand your not accepting my con- 
clusions; that would be impossible. But that you 
should write a learned and well-documented book 
on the mystery of life, while keeping silent on the 
mystery of its love, a love burning at this moment 
in millions of hearts, affirmed by the testimony of 
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that unique society called the Church, sung by the 
genius of St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Bos- 
suet, Pascal, regulated by the severe Catholic dis- 
cipline—no, I cannot understand it, and this silence 
seems to me nothing less than anti-scientific. 

You understand it is not a question of your be- 
lieving like me, or with me; but simply of coming 
into contact with the faith of others, of studying 
it in its sources and its results... . 

I hope you will recognize that in order to speak 
to you so flatly, conscious as I am of my own human 
ignorance, I must be sure, with a certitude beyond 
all ordinary knowledge. And what anguish to be 
unable to convince others, when one would die 
rather than tell an untruth! 

Keep on with your thinking and working; you 
are working for us. 


The doctor in a prompt reply (dated May 5) 
told her frankly his opinion of her “perscnal 
experiences.” 


I think [he writes] that in your case there is 
neither hallucination nor auto-suggestion; but a 
clear perception of a state far above human and 
terrestrial things; this perception being adapted 
naturally to your mentality, to your customary 
‘psychic representations.” 


Madeleine, in another letter thanking him for his 
favorable judgment, refuses on grounds of reality 
to admit the adaptation of which he speaks. She 
insists on the contrary that what she has known, 
felt and learned in this experience was completely 
new to her. If, she goes on, she had desired and 
anticipated the visit of infinite Love (than which 
nothing had been further from her thoughts), she 
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would have expected it to come during one of those 
daily Communions when her faith assured her that 
she was receiving the Body of the Lord. 


But it came instead in the middle of the night, 
filling her as much with fear as with sweetness, with 
wonder at the astounding prodigy, like a breath, a 
flash, a gleam which all at once illumines things 
heretofore unseen and unknown. 


Other questions found their place in this friendly 
controversy, notably the problem of Providence and 
that of evil; but this is not the place to go into 
them. Let it suffice to say that the doctor was not 
converted to Madeleine’s faith, but that he promised 
her to avoid in his books “anything of a nature to 
wound sincere belief.” : 


* % + 


It is impossible to speak here of the large number 
of distinguished personalities with whom Madeleine 
found herself in contact and discussion, both while 
she was with Madame A. S., and later with the 
Prince de M. Somewhat like Christ among the doc- 
tors, she often surprised them by the candor and 
force of her affirmations. Many perhaps were more 
deeply affected by them than they allowed to ap- 
pear. When Madame A. S. asked her to recite the 
“Our Father” aloud beside her death bed, was not 
that a beautiful crowning of her apostolate? And 
when the Prince de M. at the point of death, a year 
after Madeleine’s, consented to receive religious 
ministrations, who knows what part in this decision 
was played by the many conversations he had had 
with her, and the prayers which she never ceased to 
offer for him? 
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But if she expended so much zeal in leading to 
God those whom He had thrown in her path, much 
more, naturally, was she concerned for the salvation 
of those who were near and dear to her. It was not 
for nothing that she copied in the midst of her Notes 
the words of Jesus to the possessed man whom He 
had just healed: “Go into thy house to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee and hath had mercy on thee” (Mark v. 19). 

We have already seen how she obtained by her 
prayers, her example and her teaching the conver- 
sion of her son. It may be readily divined with 
what devoted tenderness she continued to surround 
him after his baptism, what sort of mother she 
showed herself to his young wife, what sort of 
grandmother, not long after, to their first child. 
We will quote only a few lines of a letter in which 
she preaches perseverance and progress: 


August 13, 1919—... Yes, you may well be 
happy, my Paul, quite happy and patient and tran- 
quil, for now you have many reasons for thankful- 
ness. Do not forget, however, that happiness must 
be constantly merited if we are not to lose it. Here 
on earth we have never arrived; always we have to 
struggle, to grow. You are better than you used to 
be? Well, in that there is only an obligation to be- 
come better yet. 


It is worth while quoting, too, from her corre- 
spondence with her father, still far from the faith, 
and with the young stepmother, whom, as we 
have said, she always treated like an adopted 
daughter. 

M. Sémer having expressed pleasure at Paul’s 
baptism, she took advantage of this to put clearly 
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before him the grounds of her own conversion and 
that of her son: 


June 4, 1917—-My dear Father. ... My own 
merit in connection with this “miracle” was very 
slight It consisted simply in a recognition of human 
weakness and its impotence to control itself unaided; 
and at the same time the constantly growing sense of 
love for the good and the desire to realize it, and 
for this purpose to find some doctrine that could 
help me. 

I remember going into a church during my first 
days of isolation in Paris, and hearing the priest say 
from the pulpit, “Let those who are alone know that 
they have here a dwelling, where they may be 
taught the good, have their sins forgiven, be forti- 
fied for the combat, where they will find brothers, 
where they will find a Master, a Lord.” 

I wept on hearing these beautiful words. And 
during the years that have passed, amid all the 
events they have brought, I never failed to realize 
that they were profoundly true; for it was not 
enough for me to wonder at and love them, I wished 
that they should be reasonable as well. 

And so I read; I read the masters and doctors 
of the Church; and I recognized their learning, their 
wisdom, their humility; I saw our ignorance, which 
too often makes us judge a holy and admirable 
work by one of its fallen members; and I wanted to 
be a submissive child of this household of wisdom 
and virtue; and I was full of peace, of poise, and I 
may say of joy, for what is happier than to be- 
lieve in the good, and to think that one has found 
it? 

Yes, there is one thing almost happier: to share 
one’s joy by giving to others the joy that thrills us— 
and exactly that is the new relation between me and 
Paul. The evening of his baptism, as I accom- 
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panied him to the station, I could say to him, “Now 
I am tranquil, I can die, you have no more need of 
me. You know that you have a Father, who is also 
my Father, and my father’s Father, before whom we 
are all poor children, true brothers. Don’t you feel 
how fine it is, how inevitable, to love the Father 
more than any creature, more than your mother 
even, because He is the Good? And I too, I love 
Him more than I do you; but it is just because I 
love Him that I love you as much as I do.” And 
Paul, deeply touched, understood and approved; and 
now he knows that he is my brother, my friend, 
quite as much as my son. 

But although I am sure that these senti- 
ments are pleasing to you, my dear father, I 
suspect that you think that one can have them 
while simply believing in God and conducting one- 
self accordingly. 

All my experience, all my intellectual and moral 
culture, prove to me that this is impossible. We 
need fixed rules, an immutable law, sacraments, 
acts, to recall to us the invisible Master whom our 
poor mortal nature forgets so constantly; and if 
Paul had not by an act of sincere humility asked 
baptism, if he had not on his knees confessed his 
faults, you would not observe in him the develop- 
ment of the sentiments which please you so much. 
All my letter to tell you this. M will under- 
stand it perhaps better than you; her religious soul 
is all ready to live in my way, but yours too is noble 
enough to be touched by all that is pure and made 
only for the good. 


To help her father find more quickly the supreme 
good, she sent him the authors she thought most 
likely to please him: Pascal, “un savant”; Lacord- 
aire, ‘a l’âme si chaude et si libérale”; then she sent 
to her stepmother, hoping that she might be able to 
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interest him in them, the Gospels and some Ambu- 
lance sermons. 

During her last year her exhortations, always re- 
spectful, became more pressing. The accent be- 
comes almost solemn, as if she could feel her 
approaching end. This was in 1920. She wrote him 
in October, for his name-day: 


My dear Father, I want you to know, on the 27th, 
that my thought is fixed on you with filial tender- 
ness. 

It is to God first of all that I must give thanks for 
your continued good health, and express my wishes 
for you. The great All-Father knows that I de- 
sire above all things that you should know Him, and 
that before Him you should feel yourself, as I do, 
a little child in need of aid, of light, and who with- 
out the divine assistance can do nothing. Given 
faith in God and His love, one can suffer all things, 
whereas all the riches on earth cannot replace the 
strength and joy of a living faith... . 


And in December she thus expressed her last 
wishes: 


Dear M——and dear Father. In this Christmas 
week I send you my affectionate good wishes, always 
the same wishes, for the soul first of all, that hungry 
for the truth, can find no strength save in seeking 
and knowing it. That once accomplished, one comes 
very near to having all the rest, or at least to know- 
ing how to get on without it. May God grant then, 
to my prayer and to your good will, the full joy of 
knowing and serving Him... . After several very 
cold days we have a magnificent Christmas. For 
me it is the feast of feasts, that on which heaven 
unites itself to earth, and God continues to become 
Man in each of us, if he will. To realize this beauti- 
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ful miracle of love is to know the truth and to live 
in it. After that, one can die joyfully—die the 
better to live. 


LA % % 


The same breath of zeal animates almost all the 
letters which she exchanged during these last years 
with the members of her family, especially with that 
one of her two sisters who had formerly attempted 
unsuccessfully to hold her back from her presump- 
tuous advance toward unbelief. Now that she had 
recovered much more than her childhood faith, it 
was Madeleine in turn who exhorted her sister and 
invited her to join her on the heights where she was 
now living. But such matters are too intimate for 
publication. 

She advises a young relative without religion to 
frequent the sermons of Père Sertillanges or of 
Abbé Calve. 


What I want to emphasize is that a conférence 
by these men, who are specialists in the moral 
realm, will do you as much good as a lot of reading, 
and save you time and trouble. 

I want to say further, that my request that you 
consider the doctrine that I love is made without 
the least intolerance. If I could, I would urge you 
rather to study all moral systems, wishing that you 
should compare and weigh them before judging. 

Only thus can one arrive at an independent moral 
code, independent of attachments and of prejudices. 
So I speak to you from my heart, thinking of dear 
N——. I know that he hears me, and I know that 
I am faithful to the affection I bore him, when I 
say to his son: Lose no time in seeking the truth, 
in learning the science of living; do not take it 
from anyone, only listen to advice when it is disin- 
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terested: “Consider thy ways, and turn toward 
the best testimonies,’ as the Psalmist says. 


More important is the following letter, addressed 
to a very intelligent but non-religious young girl. 
So many souls might profit by its counsels that we 
make no excuse for reproducing it almost entire, 
despite its length: 


August 22, 1916—My dear, you know that you 
know nothing, and that you want to learn, that 
you are seeking the Truth, the True Good, and that 
you would be glad to be taught about God. And you 
realize that it is not the study of letters, of arts 
and sciences, which will advance you in this 
knowledge, which is of an order at once loftier and 
more humble, within the compass of great and small 
alike, provided they desire it with all their hearts 
and try to merit it. 

I can speak to you, dear, because as you know 
I have lived without God. I have known that con- 
fidence in the intellect which believes only in itself, 
and in what it can see and prove; I thought those 
who lived by faith poor-spirited creatures. I tell you 
this, in the first place to accuse myself, and then 
that you may put the more confidence in my state- 
ments and my experience. Like you, I was natur- 
ally good. I loved and sought the Good; I did not 
want to do wrong, and I thought good intentions 
were enough. I read philosophers, and sought a 
moral rule of life. The wise, the intelligent rather, 
about me, made fun of me. What was I seeking? I 
had but to live, “everything is settled, we can do 
nothing of ourselves.” 

Serious books were full of these terrible doctrines, 
and I gave myself up to these ideas, although my 


5 Cf. Psalms cxix. 59; “I have thought on my ways, and turned 
my feet unto thy testimonies.” 
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heart kept timidly its taste for effort and even for 
sacrifice. 

And then bad days came, such as, one way or 
another, come into all lives. And then. . . because 
I had suffered, I forgot that I had no right to make 
others suffer; I was not able to bear pain. Besides, 
what obligation was I under, seeing that I had no 
law, no beliefs, superior to myself? And so it came 
about that I, who was good, and proud and confi- 
dent in my goodness, became the cause of a great 
oat eon 

I tell you all this as to a friend, that you may 
be sure, as I am, that the best of creatures left to 
himself is weak and full of misery... . 

Now, if it is true that you feel the “despair of your 
mediocrity,” if your “soul has no rest when it is not 
doing something for the Good,” that means that 
God is calling you, that you are seeking Him with- 
out knowing it, and that, like me, you will find only 
in Him the peace and strength of Good. 

And since you recognize the great value of ex- 
perience, I will go back to myself in order to talk 
to you of God. 

After all my grief, in my isolation in Paris, I 
lived with a will fixed only on all that is good, and 
I felt all my energies directed toward that end. 
They attained it so fully that, little by little, a great 
miracle occurred, and my heart and conscience re- 
ceived the revelation of God, who is nothing else 
than the living Good. With it, prayer was given 
me, that is to say, the joy of loving Him who 
is alone worthy of love, the joy of giving thanks, of 
asking pardon and strength, of knowing my own 
weakness and seeking support nowhere save in God. 

And since those days of light my life is so peace- 
ful, even amid cares, so assured, so happy, that if 
I were given my choice between losing prayer or 
life, I should not hesitate for a moment to die with 


joy. 
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Thus God is everything to me, because in Him I 
find all that is worthy of love, because He is the 
Good, and so one cannot know, love and serve Him 
too well. It is impossible that this great love should 
alienate us from our lesser affections. The more 
you set yourself to serve God, the more you will love 
and please your parents, your teachers, your sisters, 
and all whom you ought to love; for this love of 
God is such that one cannot live it and experience 
it save in performing all one’s duties, and it is only 
by failing in these duties that one can lose it. 

As soon as my heart came into possession of this 
joy, this security of life, I wanted my reason and 
intellect to know and approve it if possible. So I 
read and studied, and I can tell you now in all sin- 
cerity that my whole being accepted my belief; that 
nothing seemed to me more intelligent, more highly 
reasonable, than to believe in God and to live for 
Him, and I found myself full of wonder and astonish- 
ment at what I learned of the great souls and great 
scholars that I encountered in the course of my re- 
ligious reading. 

If, as Pasteur said, “God is the living source of 
great actions,” and the foundation of all good, it 
is indispensable that we apply ourselves to knowing 
Him, and living in Him and for Him. For this 
task we are not sufficient of ourselves, given up to 
our own lights, and here the place of Religion, 
which is nothing else than the ensemble of all our 
duties toward God and all the aids which help us 
to live in society. . 

Oh, if each individual only obeyed the command- 
ments, the catechism, how beautiful life would be- 
come!—Think of that.—But this beautiful moral 
life is not self-sustaining; it must be accompanied 
by religious practices carrried out, not in a worldly 
spirit, but with full conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity. . . . 

My dear, do you want to graft on to your natural 
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goodness the little Christian leaven which will 
change your heart and your life? Reread these 
pages, every thought and word of which is sincere; 
reflect, practice recollection, raise your heart to God 
morning and evening. And then, if the pure and de- 
voted tenderness of my affection has touched you, 
write to me, tell me your feelings, your difficulties. 
My heart and soul are waiting for you, ready to 
guide and encourage, to enlighten and support you, 
in the beautiful way of God... . 

At any rate, this is the beginning, I hope, of a 
good friendship. 


Her young correspondent apparently accepted the 
invitation, for Madeleine sent her on September 8 
another letter almost as long as the first. Only a 
few fragments of it will be given: 


So you doubt God; that is the easiest thing to do 
as soon as one has a little intelligence, as Pascal 
says. He adds, it is true, that if it takes a little 
sense to lose God, it takes a great deal more to find 
Him again... . 

It is not “most people” who need a support, it is 
all, because we are all called to achieve a good 
superior to ourselves... . 

Yes, you are right: “from a certain point of 
view”’—and according to my way of thinking, the 
highest—“‘your life is wasted.” Everything is work- 
ing, developing in you, ‘except the moral sense,” 
that, namely, which is the foundation of all, and 
which is to be perfected only by activity and effort. 

You find it “discouraging that life has no en- 
during end,” that “destiny has no determined direc- 
tion.” But have you really tried to find out whether 
this is true? There is the witness of all the cen- 
turies to prove the contrary... . 

Without longer occupying ourselves with any- 
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thing else, we should seek God, my dear. That is 
more important, more serious, than any success, or 
profession, or riches. If you had to die before you 
found Him, I should say, Seek, all the same. In 
general, however, so much merit is not needed, but 
on the contrary the possession of this spiritual 
treasure 1s of great advantage to us, even materially, 
it brings into our lives so much clarity, regularity 
and exactitude... . If by this line of conduct my 
life becomes better, my character stronger, my con- 
science more sensitive, if I have for others more jus- 
tice and more love, for myself more severity, it is 
because I am on the right way; and then, my dear, 
one is not there long without receiving the reward, 
without knowing, perfectly, clearly, that one is 
living in God, and without bending one’s knees in 
the fullness of faith. 


+ + * 


As we watch Madeleine thus setting forth her 
point of view to a young girl, gifted but inexperi- 
enced, we can anticipate the interest to be found 
in her correspondence, of which we have already 
quoted some fragments, with the professor of 
philosophy, who remained always one of her most 
devoted friends, but who never accompanied her in 
her return to the faith. It was to him that she 
described most fully her spiritual evolution, and he 
had been high-minded and large-hearted enough to 
rejoice with her in the light, peace and happiness 
which she had found in the Church. 

She neglected no effort to convert him, and was 
surprised at her lack of success, not realizing, as has 
been said, that even the most logical demonstration 
is not enough to communicate religious belief. But 
she was not wrong in thinking that the testimony 
to her personal experience would, in God’s good 
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time, have more effect than arguments on an intelli- 
gent and loyal friend who had always believed in 
her good sense and her sincerity. 

She had kept him informed, in September, 1917, 
of her moving entry into the “new life”; and she 
wrote to him at that time: 


I feel that I should be betraying our friendship 
if I did not admit you to a share in this wonderful 
secret. Furthermore, I feel it my duty to say to 
you, “My friend, everything is more beautiful, more 
true, than they say or think. God is living, God is 
love, and we live in Him. And the Church is holy 
and wise. She has the truth.” I know that these 
cries of my soul cannot convert yours, but they can 
reasonably move and touch it; they can persuade 
you to give more attention, more research, to the 
secret of human destiny. My friend, we are headed 
for life; and it is death that begins it. And even 
in your happiness I beg you to think of this, I im- 
plore you to seek God, or if you will, Truth, the 
secret of the world. You are in the way, because it 
is the Good that leads thither; but try to give a 
little of your heart to this thought of God. “All 
things have an end; His law alone is infinite.” I 
would gladly die to bear witness to this truth, and I 
hope that you, my always faithful friend, will not 
doubt that I speak to you of it with as much regard 
for sage reserve, exact criticism, and severe Judg- 
ment, as enthusiasm and wonder for that which 1s. 


Three years later, June 10, 1920, she writes to him 
again: 


Since my eyes have been opened to my wretched- 
ness, my nothingness, my need of forgiveness, coun- 
sel and help, since I have received from and through 
the Church all the sacraments necessary to my 
spiritual life, I can say, with the full support of my 
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reason, that all the powers of my soul are in per- 
fect equilibrium, in the complete enjoyment of moral 
and physical health, that my being knows a new life, 
the secret of life, true life. 

Hating the slightest falsehood, I assert that even 
on this earth man can taste the ineffable joy of 
God, that he can live in His love, and through this 
marvelous union change all sufferings to Joy. 

Oh, what feeble words to express so great a mira- 
cle of love! It is my greatest suffering, to express 
so ill what is ravishing and transporting me. Every 
day my wonder grows at the possible grandeur of 
man. What God has done for us is too, too beauti- 
ful; one cannot understand it without weeping for 
wonder and gratitude. 

You will see, my friend, from this canticle of joy 
that my faith has not diminished. It mounts conf- 
dently every day, in the most respectful and tender 
familiarity. | 

Truly, I can say, “My God is my all.” Yes, 
Father more tender than a mother, spouse, lover, 
friend, brother, master and Lord, and even blessed 
little child—He is all that. All love, all joy, in 
virtue and purity; all passion, within metes and 
bounds; this is what can be enjoyed by a fervent 
Christian who has made himself little. 


And in the certainty that a similar happiness 
could be shared by all, she could not resign herself 
to the indifference of the great number, and espe- 
cially of a friend so dear to her. That is why, as she 
confesses to him at the end of another letter, she 
suffers positive anguish until she has allowed the 
pent-up truth to escape from her heart. 


* * + 


Newman has said that conversions depend more 
on the moral influence of the apostle than on the 
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evidences of his reasoning. This may be quoted in 
Madeleine’s case; her example often did more than 
her arguments to bring souls to God. 

Among the conversions obtained by her, one of 
the most remarkable was that of the person to whom 
she had sublet a part of her modest apartment. For 
her, so eager for silence and solitude, this sharing of 
her home with another had meant a great sacrifice, 
which she had felt the more in view of the fact that 
her lodger, though a woman of real distinction, 
shone by qualities quite opposite to her own. 
Between natures equally lofty, intellects equally 
eager to learn, it would be difficult to imagine more 
numerous contrasts. Not the least of these was 
that which separated them in the field of religion; 
and as might be expected, many discussions re- 
sulted. More ardent than fruitful, they went on 
for hours, without the least apparent result, and 
often developed into written exchanges, all of which 
remained equally sterile. Things continued like this 
for more than a year; and if charity on the one side 
and courtesy on the other maintained pleasant rela- 
tions between the two neighbors, it must be ad- 
mitted that friendship had no great place in them. 

However, Madeleine was praying for . . . let us 
call her Marie; $ and Marie was watching Made- 
leine live. She observed her on her return from 
Mass and Holy Communion, she divined her silent 
night prayers; she admired her sweetness, her recol- 
lection, her intimate ardor; she saw heaven in her 
glance, and she began to believe in the truth of her 
words because of the accent of her voice; she began 


“We are now permitted to give her name: Mme. Marie Gasquet, 
the widow of a French poet, Joachim Gasquet, and herself a 
novelist of talent (Une Fille de St. François; Tante la Capucine). 
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to believe in God because she felt God beside her in 
this burning soul. When Madeleine saw that Grace 
had accomplished its hidden work of preparation, 
she called the priest, who had to say scarcely more 
than “My child, on your knees!” And after that, 
Marie daily gave thanks to God for having per- 
mitted her to live near a soul who so reflected Him. 


# & + 


If Madeleine gave herself so whole-heartedly to 
leading back to God those who had had the mis- 
fortune to stray away from Him, what were the 
sweetness and intimacy of her relations with those 
souls who possessed the same faith with herself, and 
who like her were desirous of being always obedient 
to Grace! Without prejudice to her family affec- 
tions, so deeply loyal and disinterested, she did not 
hesitate to note, among the texts of the Gospel 
which found in her the deepest echo, these peremp- 
tory words of the Master: “Who is my mother and 
my brethren? Whosoever shall do the will of God, 
he is my brother and my sister and my mother” 
(Mark ii. 33, 35). 

And these were the names she used in her letters 
of pious friendship: “My dear sister,” she wrote in 
July, 1918, to a fervent laywoman. Then, empha- 
sizing this appellation: “Is it not beautiful?” she 
adds, “and do not spiritual ties surpass in strength 
and love those of flesh and blood?” Then she offers 
to lend her friend the works of Mer. d’Hulst, and 
lives of saints. She records her own reading: 


I am just finishing St. Jeanne de Chantal; I have 
begun St. Gertrude, and last month I reread St. 
Teresa. These are the great love-stories for us. 
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She did not neglect Church history, which she was 
studying at this time in Funk’s Manual as translated 
by Hemmer, and in Père Lecanuet’s book on the 
recent period. Exchanging other plans for reading 
with her friend, she is led to speak of doctrine, and 
to retrace the steps by which God has led her: 


. . . What is truer or more beautiful than dogma? 
For me religion is “the union of the soul with God 
through Jesus Christ,” and nothing more, for every- 
thing is there. It is from this summit that I come 
down to everything else; besides, it is the way I 
came to things; or rather—since I did not know 
what I was doing—it was God’s way for me. I 
sought the Good, through His grace; I found God. I 
chose Christ as my Master, and one day, in answer 
to my prayer, I received Him as the Incarnate Word, 
the Spouse of souls, living in them. With His life 
I knew the Holy Trinity, the beauty of the Church, 
the Immaculate Virgin and all the saints. Without 
thinking of it I one day realized that I was the 
daughter and protegée of St. Joseph. And thus 
all these revelations came to me in the order they 
originally had in the world and the Church... . 

Oh, how I should like to study theology, to pene- 
trate a little the depths of these mysteries! True, 
an hour of contemplation is more fruitful than 
study. 


In another letter to the same friend we find this 
profession of love for the Church: 


What am I reading?—Extracts from the Fathers, 
the Mystique of Goerres, and also the Histoire 
Générale de l’Église by F. Mourret. Amid struggles, 
trials and scandals caused by some of her wicked 
children, how great, holy and magnificent the 
Church is when closely studied! How clearly one 
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feels that she is built upon the Rock! How one 
loves her! 


A letter written September 25, 1917, a week after 
her first revelation, expresses her habitual interest 
in proselytism, but shows too the effort she had to 
make to keep her great secret. It breaks out in spite 
of her in the closing words: 


Yes, we must sow the seed, and then patiently 
and lovingly await the grace of God for our poor 
dear blind ones. This does not prevent my ap- 
preciating “lintransigeance de la foi robuste,” and 
feeling sure, even when it seems to shock and irri- 
tate, it touches and illumines. We must understand 
how to affirm. How can one impart what one does 
not give the appearance of possessing wholly? 


* * * 


More and more devoured by zeal to make God 
loved, Madeleine wrote to her director, September 
28, 1920: 


It is not possible that by all this love which He 
has poured into my poor being I shall not one day 
have sons and daughters; perhaps only after I am 
dead, but it seems to me that love and fecundity 
should be the same thing in God. 


More than once before her death it was granted 
to her to know the consolations of this spiritual 
maternity. We will cite but a single instance, but 
perhaps a rather significant one. 

Three weeks before the letter just quoted, she 
replied to a girl who had by the advice of a priest 
asked Madeleine to let her come and see her: 
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I shall look forward to seeing you with sincere 
pleasure, for it is I who shall be grateful to you if 
your soul gives me the opportunity to speak of God, 
of His love, and of the happiness He has in store 
for those who give themselves to Him. Sent as you 
are by , you are in advance a sister and a 
daughter. (In God you can be both at once.) 
May He bless you, that Father tenderer than any 
mother; and you who love Him, may you be happy. 


The first meeting was worthy of these expecta- 
tions. The young woman expressed all the emotion 
it aroused in her in a letter to the priest written that 
same evening: 


God be praised for having given me, through you, 
a glimpse of such a soul. Madame Sémer spoke 
things that were buried at the bottom of my heart; 
she lived them, and from seeing her live them, the 
life-giving force entered into me. 


And on her part, Madeleine wrote: 


I received her whom you sent like a mother, and 
I am sure that it was not long before, in confidence 
and tenderness, she became my daughter. It was 
good to talk of God, of His love, even of duty, 
quite bluntly, with this generous soul. She listened 
in silence, pale and with eyes full of tears. She 
wrote me afterwards a letter which touched me 
deeply, and which, like everything pure and holy, 
made life beat in me. Life—what a word, when one 
knows that Life is God—God love, and our end. . .. 


There were further interviews, supplemented by 
letters which might almost be called letters of 
direction, and in which Madeleine displayed, as 
the circumstances required, as much firmness as 
tenderness. 
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May you be blessed and rewarded for your reso- 
lution to read every day a page in the Gospels. May 
it be the bread of your spirit. If you are faithful 
to it, you will not cease to learn from it, and to be 
fortified by it, and soon, without my knowing you 
any better, you will be my true daughter... . En- 
joy your holidays; how beautiful everything looks 
when it is seen from the height of God! I shall 
think of you maternally, and also as a sister, for 
before God there is no such thing as age, but poor 
little children who all have the same Father. (Sep- 
tember 16.) 

I come to you, because you have need of “human 
tenderness.” But how that surprises me! Not that 
I am hard and cannot feel the sweetness of love, you 
know that, but because I feel still more that the 
love of God is so far beyond all human tenderness, 
that nothing of the sort could console me for its 
loss, or make my happiness without Him. He is the 
one necessity for my reason, my heart, and my entire 
being. Without Him nothing counts any longer. 
With Him I can endure anything, and as for 
creatures, I need only their happiness to be happy 
in them; and like my own, their happiness is to 
be found only in God. 

I speak in absolute terms; but it is from such a 
starting-point that one can safely, in the relative, 
direct one’s life. 

If God is the sole necessity, and if it is true that 
He is within us, nothing should be wanting to those 
who know and love Him, even by faith alone... . 

But I just smiled as I thought to myself, “If in- 
stead of writing to me, she had talked with God, 
what peace she would have received instead of my 
poor words!” I only make you this reproach be- 
cause I have myself deserved it a hundred times 
over. We are poor, ungrateful, light, forgetful 
beings. Why should God love us? What a pro- 
found mystery! 
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My dear child, I am going before the Tabernacle, 
and I shall think of you tenderly, naming you to 
God as a dearly loved daughter. And you, when 
you are in trouble and pain, fix your will upon God 
and act only in Him. If this is done, who can harm 
us? (November 5.) 

Ah! if one does not believe, I can understand all 
revolts. With a particle of faith, I can understand 
only abandon, submission, the complete surrender 
of the heart. This is in the power of every one of 
us. We need only to will and pray, and to put 
“naturalness” and simplicity into our supernatural 
life. (Undated, but written early in 1921.) 


As to the effectiveness of this direction, or rather 
apostolate, we may quote a few lines from the 
beneficiary: 


How can I tell you how much good Madame 
Sémer’s certainty did me, At moments she seems 
to me the living proof of the existence of God. There 
are times when I feel like getting down on my knees 
at the thought of her; I am in anguish, wonder and 
joy at the sight of what God can do in His creatures. 
I have felt my faith strengthened, in contact with 
this living faith. I am no longer content merely 
to believe in this life in God; I have felt and seen 
it; I know through Madame Sémer what it means 
to say, “Continue ye in My love’—“I am in them” 
— “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Through her certainty and her life I have known 
this with a great light. 


This letter is dated April 24, 1921. Less than a 
fortnight later, Madeleine had entered into the full- 
ness of light, into the great and perfect Vision. 


# + # 


CHAPTER XIII 
SUFFERING AND DEATH 


“Nonne haec oportuit pati Christum, et ita in- 
trare in gloriam tuam?” (Luc. 24: 26.) 

“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and 
so to enter into his glory?” 


St. John of the Cross thus begins the explanation 
of the last strophes of the Canticle: 


The will of the Spouse is wholly detached from 
every created thing: the bonds of love attach her 
closely to her God; the sensible part of her soul, 
with all its forces, powers and appetites, is in com- 
plete subjection to the spiritual part, all its former 
resistances are at an end. . . . She possesses, conse- 
quently, all the dispositions and all the forces neces- 
sary for traversing the desert of death. 


So it was now with Madeleine. At one point, 
however, her preparation remained incomplete; it 
seemed that during these last years she had not 
suffered in proportion to the graces she had received. 
Since her conversion, especially since she had con- 
sciously enjoyed the Supreme Love, she had been, 
as she proclaimed, too happy; and despite certain 
difficult hours, the ways along which she had passed 
with so light a step were not the way by which God 
ordinarily conducts His chosen ones. Her director 
and her friends were astonished, almost worried, by 
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this; and she herself, although wholly abandoned to 
the will of Christ her Spouse, ventured more than 
once to ask that she might be associated with the 
sufferings of His Passion. 


This morning [she wrote to a priest-friend on 
August 11, 1920] it was the Crowning with Thorns. 
I have such a devotion to the wounded forehead of 
Jesus! But the more I sympathize with His suffer- 
ings, the more I offer myself to them, the more love 
constrains me. I live in Him, united in Him. This 
morning I said to Him that I too wished to reign, 
and I offered myself for the crown of thorns, asking 
to be rendered worthy to suffer. I do not want to 
lose the least particle of the glory, love and knowl- 
edge that I can have of Christ. I do not dare to 
say now that I shall be heard; this morning after 
my prayer, I did not doubt it, I tasted such a new 
sweetness at the center of my being. I thought that 
my soul opened itself for the first time. 


She was right not to doubt; her generous prayer 
was to be fully granted. Eight months later she was 
to die, and the most cruel and crucifying of deaths. 
Since suffering is to be measured by its intensity 
rather than by its duration, she was to drink in a 
single week her full share of the chalice. 

If it had been a question only of dying, her joy 
would have far exceeded every other feeling. Made- 
leine was one of those who understand death as it 
should be understood—as the grace of graces and 
the coronation of the Christian life. Death is not 
an end, but a beginning; it marks, not the hour 
when our personality is dissolved, but when it ex- 
pands. It makes conscious to us our possession of 
the divine life, suppresses the obstacles which pre- 
vent us from enjoying it, and allows it to produce 
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at last its splendid consequences. ‘‘When you 
imagine that you are going to die,” wrote the Abbé 
de Tourville, “say to yourself, ‘So much the better! 
I shall see the Admirable!’” 1 “Miha vivere Chris- 
tus est et mori lucrum,’? affirms St. Paul in his 
untranslatable phrase, meaning that Christ is 
already his life, and that because of this to die is 
clear gain to him, since the great effect of death will 
be to dissipate the shadows that veil so great a 
marvel. 

Not otherwise thought Madeleine. To her son, 
converted, but still at the front, she wrote, January 
12, 1918: 


I am so glad you say, ‘The sense of death is also 
that of life.’ It is so true! There are people who 
are astonished when I say to them, “I live to die; 
death is the great idea of my life.” I see that you 
understand it as I do. [And already fourteen 
months earlier, November 28, 1916:] I think so 
profoundly of death that it seems to me the only 
great reality of life. 


Like her master, Pascal, she was astonished that 
anyone dared to overlook this unique reality. After 
having seen a religious die whom her sisters had not 
clearly informed of her condition, she recorded in 
her Journal a quite legitimate astonishment: 


The dear Mother died quietly, without a groan, 
but also without that full consciousness of the end 
which according to my ideas makes up all the nobil- 
ity of death. I should like to die knowing and seeing 
what is happening to me. 


1 Piété confiante, edited by ’ Abbé Klein (Paris, Gabalda), p. 74. 
2 Philippians i. 21 
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And to augment the chances that it should be as 
she wished, she made an agreement with a friend 
that the first of them who should be in danger of 
death should be warned without delay by the other. 

But it is not enough to insure that we shall think 
of death when it is at hand; we must think of it all 
the time, for at all times it is something imminent, 
natural, normal: 


No [Madeleine wrote to one of her friends], no, 
anniversaries are not melancholy. I have not waited 
for tomorrow to take account of my forty-three 
years. Life advances, or rather it departs. Each 
year, as Newman says, we pass over the day of our 
aay which for young and old alike will soon be 

ere. 


And to a near relative: 


Give up these light judgments which make almost 
all of us say when we are ill, “The cause is here, 
or there.” The true and fundamental cause is that 
we must all be dead and ill some day. After forty, 
instead of being surprised at our infirmities, we 
should give thanks for all that we have kept of 
health. . . . To have the faintest shadow of faith in 
God, and the immortality of the soul, to believe that 
it will be judged and rewarded according to its 
works, and never to think of all this mystery, is an 
inconceivable folly. It is always time to cure one- 
self. Think of this seriously, my child. Put into 
your life the anxiety, the inquietude, of eternal 
things. 


To this constant thought of death God permitted 
her to add, toward the last, a sort of prevision, or 
if it be preferred, a presentiment and sense of wait- 
ing. which considering her age and her health 
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seemed quite groundless. “I know very well that 
I am going,” she writes to a friend on October 8, 
1920. On the 18th of the same month, in a letter 
to the professor of philosophy, after having “wished, 
if it be God’s will, the superabundance of Joy, peace 
in suffering,’ she cries suddenly, “Everything is 
passing, everything will pass. That the soul should 
live for God—there lies salvation.” And about the 
same time, in speaking to her director of the ever- 
growing attraction which called her beyond this life 
toward the full enjoyment of the greatest love: “Do 
you think,” she demanded, “that God will leave me 
thus among men? My life is so strange!” 

But it is vain for the sage to think of death as 
the norm by which all things are to be estimated 
at their true value; it is vain for the saint to long 
for it as the true birth and the entry into eternal 
life; death almost always comes unexpectedly, and 
in the words of the Master, “like a thief,” who in 
the darkness takes possession of the sleeping man. 


# % * 


At the beginning of 1921, attracted as she was by 
the idea of death, or more exactly by the desire for 
heaven, Madeleine was conscious of no disease, and 
even, as we see clearly from her family correspond- 
ence, thought herself in very good health. “Of my- 
self,” she writes April 17, “good news as to health 
and situation.” She adds, it is true, “What matter, 
to the true life?” But this detachment had long 
been familiar to her; and nothing seemed changed 
in her, when all at once, on Monday, May 2, a 
serious illness, a stoppage of the digestive passages, 
laid her at death’s door. 

Two doctors who were summoned the next morn- 
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ing did not at first perceive the necessity for an 
operation. They ordered ice applications, which 
brought her some relief. A little incident which 
happened on the Wednesday shows her to us still 
quite calm and like herself. A street-singer having 
stationed himself outside the window, and having 
in some romantie passage pronounced the name of 
God several times in a respectful tone, Madeleme 
had him brought in, congratulated him, rewarded 
him with a ten-frane note, and begged him always 
to think seriously of God whenever he pronounced 
His name. It was her last alms. 

On the morning of the 5th, which was Ascension 
Day, hesitation was no longer possible. The doctors 
had the patient hurried to the hospital. The sur- 
geon came at once; but as it was a holiday, and the 
hospital had not been notifed until the last moment, 
it may be true, as has been said, that the conditions 
of the operation were not altogether favorable. It 
happened even that, by inexplainable negligence, 
Madeleine passed the greater part of the first night 
without a nurse. Only those who have been through 
such an experience can imagine what it means to 
bear without assistance the torture of thirst, of in- 
ternal conflagration and of delirium. 

If we open up such perspectives, it 1s assuredly 
not to pretend that under different conditions 
Madeleine could have been saved. God had His 
designs for her. But we wish to give some idea of 
the physical sufferings she had to undergo during 
the sixty hours which began thus and went on get- 
ting worse up to the moment of her death.: ./.:. She 
had written to her father in February, 1919: “While 
recognizing my present physical equilibrium, I am 
preparing myself for future trials, and when they 
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come, I shall know that it is my turn.” Now her 
turn had come, and she was ready; but God gave 
her suffering in proportion to her love for Him and 
His love for her. 

The ills of our bodies after a certain point become 
also the ills of our souls, because it is the soul that 
feels them, and because, despite its efforts, it is no 
longer master of all its forces. Madeleine, still so 
smiling during the first three days of her illness, 
could, after the operation, only offer her suffering 
in a complete but mute and dolorous submission. 
She did not groan, she did not weep, she even sought 
to console those who came near her by speaking of 
the heaven so soon to open for her; but none of us 
heard any longer her habitual hymn of praise: “It 
is too beautiful, I am too happy!” nor did we see 
shining in her glance the reflection of divine splen- 
dors. Christ assuredly continued to live in her, and 
more completely than ever; but it was no longer the 
Christ of Tabor, it was the Christ of Gethsemane 
and Golgotha. 

For her, ‘as for the Saviour, moral anxiety was 
added to the other sufferings, and the hardest and 
most profound suffering that she could have met: 
that of not seeing her son again; and not only the 
not seeing him, to which by the grace of God she 
was resigned, but the not knowing whether she 
would see him, the asking, each time the door 
opened, “Is it he?”—in a word, the waiting till the 
very end, and waiting in vain. 

Notified by telegraph, and starting at once, he 
was so far away that he could not arrive in time. 
Saturday, the day of her death, she asked when he 
would come. “Tomorrow night,” she was told. 
“That will be too late,” she murmured; and the 
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sword pierced her heart as Christian and mother. 
No complaint passed her lips, but several times the 
heart-rending cry, “My Paul, my boy!” She had 
been counting, we knew, on this supreme moment 
to renew the counsels that death would have made 
more sacred; to bequeath solemnly to him and to 
his wife and children the duty of loving God always 
more; to affirm once more in his presence the Truth 
in which they both believed, but which she was 
already beginning to see. Finally, she was a 
mother; and she wished, before closing her eyes, to 
rest them for a last time on the being preferred 
above all others, on him whom she had twice 
brought to birth: to human life, and to divine life. 
Having thus suffered as much as one can suffer, 
in her body, her heart and her soul, and having 
received in a state of heavenly recollection all 
the sacraments, she murmured these last words: 
“Straight on, in the Truth. Already I see the 
Light!” Then dying to earth, she was born into 
heaven, toward midnight of May 7, just as there 
was approaching the fairest of her anniversaries, 
that of May 8, 1919, when she had placed upon her 
finger the ring of the divine marriage. And heaven, 
says Ruysbroeck the Admirable, “is to give oneself 
up freely to eternal Love, to feel that He gives 
Himself to us, and to dwell forever in Him.” 


+ * # 


And now, it is necessary to reply to those of 
Madeleine’s friends who have asked if she did not 
shorten her life by imprudent austerities? No 
doubt, during her latter years she gave herself only 
the sleep and nourishment that were strictly neces- 
sary; but she was always particular to observe the 
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Jaws of common sense and to follow the advice 
which she herself asked of her director and her 
physician; and it does not seem to us that she ap- 
preciably passed the limits of a reasonable asceticism. 
Clearly it was not specially conducive to her well- 
being that she should prepare her meals hastily 
when she got home, and eat them alone; nor that 
she should do her own housework. But she had her 
reply, when this was complained of, that many 
others were in the same case, and furthermore that 
it is not good to be freed from all manual labor. 
Besides, did she not seem to be perfectly healthy? 

But even if, by her spirit of mortification and her 
practice of detachment, she had without knowing it 
favored the development of the disease or weakened 
her powers of resistance, would she be more blame- 
worthy than those who squander their strength 
recklessly in the pursuit of pleasure, honors or 
wealth? In the soldiery of God, as in every army, 
if one occasionally finds soldiers who are eager to 
fight ahead of the ranks, their example is not apt 
to be contagious. Let us fear rather to remain too 
far in the rear. 

Yes, perhaps the consuming fire which burned in 
Madeleine’s heart dried up some months, or even 
years, too soon the well-springs of her mortal life. 
What would it matter, after all, if it had made that 
life better, fairer, richer? Before a risk of this sort 
the great mystics have never drawn back. It is not 
in a tone of excuse that Ruysbroeck writes: “There 
are men who have experienced God; do you marvel 
that they are shattered by joy?” nor St. John of 
the Cross, when he declares it to be quite natural 
that “if one has tasted here below of the Infinite 
Good, one cannot sustain the glory or the intoxi- 
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cation of it,” or when he chants this appeal: “Break, 
O divine Flame, break the light vesture of this life, 
that instantly I may love Thee with all the fullness 
and perfection of my heart desires: without end and 
without measure.” 

Happy those who die from loving God too much! 
And what is death, that we should sacrifice every- 
thing to retard it by a single day? “Death?” said 
the Abbé de Tourville, “—an illusion which con- 
ceals the development of life.’ And Henri Perreyve © 
shows us in the dead “the enfranchised living,” more 
living than ourselves. When the Church asks our 
prayers for the souls in Purgatory, or counsels us to 
invoke the souls of the blessed in heaven, does she 
not profess that in her judgment the dead are 
capable of feeling and acting? 

Madeleine, living now in eternal life, does more 
than in the time of her mortal life for her kinsmen, 
for her friends, for those whom she encountered 
during her last years and illumined by the reflection 
of her faith. But all these are but few. Who knows 
how many besides will be aided hereafter, God will- 
ing, by the lesson of her life? 

May her errors be a warning to presumptuous 
souls; her conversion indicate the truth to those who 
seek it; her great love of God enkindle hearts that 
hitherto have been lukewarm. 
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